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THE 


PREFA  C  E. 

HIS  Nation  poffibly 
never  made  a  greater 
Figure  than  in  the 
Reign  of  the  Glorious 
Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  is  afcrib’d  principally  to  the 
j  Genius  of  the  People  of  that  Age 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  new  Difcove- 
ries,  and  a  Zeal  to  extend  their 
Commerce  through  every  part  of 
the  Habitable  World. 

Nature,  as  has  been  often  ob- 
ferved,  feems  to  have  pointed  out 
the  proper  Employment  of  the  Na- 
A  2  tives ; 
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tives  of  this  Ida  ad  in  her  Situation  ; 
and  they  may  reft  a  flared,  that 
while  they  are  Jealous  of  their  Do- 
gnmtori  at  Sea,  and' improve  their 
‘Foreign  Commerce,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  a  Capacity  of  Balancing 
the  Powers  of  Europe. 

And  as  a  juft  regard  for  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  our  Empire  at  Sea,  is  what  once 
render’d  us  fo  considerable  among 
the  Neighouring  Nations ;  the  fame 
Condudf,  the  lame  Application,  if 
renewed,  will  infallibly?  produce  the 
fame  Effeds  it  has  done  in  the  Days 
of  our  Anceftors. 

But  whither  is  that  Enterprizing 
Genius,  that  Publick  Spirit  fled,  for 
which  we  were  once  fo  Famous ! 

Private  Intereft,  inglorious  Sloth 
and  Eafe,  and  a  fond  Care  of  our 
worth lefs  felves  are  now  deem’d 

Marks 
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Marks  of  the  moft  confummate 
Wifdom  ;  and  the  Man  would  be 
accounted  Frantick  who  fhould  ha¬ 
zard  his  Perfon  or  his  Fortune  a- 
broad  in  the  advancement  of  Trade, 
or  gaining  new  Acquifitions  to  the 
Briti/h  Empire. 

Some  late  falfe  Steps,  ’tis  true, 
among  the  Trading  World,  has 
given  a  Colour  for  this  Caution, 
particularly  the  Management  of  the 
Sotyth* Sea- Scheme  :  For  as  the  beft 
Things  abufed  have  ever  the  worft 
Eifedts,  fo  it  happen’d  here.  Never 
was  a  better  laid  Defign  than  that 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford' s,  for  ex¬ 
tending  our  Difcoveries  and  im¬ 
proving  our  Commerce,  and  at  the 
fame  time  eafing  the  Nation  of  a 
heavy  Debt  of  Ten  Millions,  under 
which  we  had  long  groaned ;  fo  ob¬ 
vious,  fo  certain  were  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  would  have  accrued  to 
the  Nation  by  this  Scheme  (if  the 

primi- 
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primitive  Delign  had  been  purfued ) 
that  all  the  World  were  ready  to 
come  into  it :  And  yet  this  very 
hopeful  Propofal,  falling  afterwards 
into  the  Hands  of  defigning  Men, 
determin’d  to  found  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  Fortunes  on  the  Ruin  of  their 
Country,  produc’d  a  Scene  of  fo 
much  Mifery  and  Confulion,  fo 
fwift  a  Revolution  in  the  Eftates 
and  Fortunes  of  the  Subjed,  as  are 
not  to  be  paralleled  even  in  times 
of  the  moft  deftrudive  Wars. 

The  Gentlemen  who  had  the 
Direction  of  this  Affair  had  fo  infa¬ 
tuated  the  People,  and  turn’d  their 
Views  entirely  another  way,  that 
no  Man  from  that  time  would  let 
himfelf  to  improve  his  Fortunes  in 
the  ordinary  courfe,  but  leaving 
their  refpedive  Profeffions,  every 
Man  hop’d  to  jump  into  an  Eftate 
by  fome  fpecious  Projed,  Lotteries, 
Stockjobbing,  and  other  deftrudive 
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Methods,  which  our  Forefathers 
never  heard  of ;  fo  that  not  only 
our  Foreign  Commerce,  but  our 
Home  Trade  was  reduced  to  the 
loweft  Ebb;  and  how  they  have 
llourifh’d  ever  fince,  the  Trading 
part  of  the  Nation  are  beft  able  to 
judge. 

This  Unhappy  Management  of 
the  South'Sea-Scheme ,  wherein  fuch 
Multitudes  were  cheated  of  their 
Fortunes  under  a  Pretence  of  ad¬ 
vancing  Commerce,  had  rendred  all 
Attempts  of  that  kind  abortive  for 
the  future,  if  the  Legiflature  had 
not  taken  that  Matter  into  Conlide- 
ration,  and  expreft  their  Refentment 
at  the  Parricide ;  for  until  fome 
Punifhment  adequate  to  the  Crime 
fhou’d  be  inflicted  on  the  wretched 
Authors  of  our  Misfortunes,  fuch  as 
might  deter  others  from  the  like 
Pra&ices,  the  People  wou’d  cer- 
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tainly  be  very  cautious  how  they 
became  Adventurers  again. 

To  proceed,  The  fame  mean 
felfifh  Spirit,  fa  confpicuous  in  the 
late  Directors,  has  fpread  it  felf  far 
and  wide  ;  The  Governors  of  our 
Plantations  and  Factories  abroad, 
we  find  fo  tainted  with  it,  fo  fet 
upon  amaffing  vaft  heaps  of  Trea- 
fure,  and  railing  their  little  Names 
out  of  their  Original  Obfcurity, 
that  fome  of  them  have  dar’d  to 
attempt  it  at  the  expence  of  the  bed: 
Settlements  this  Nation  has  abroad. 
Towns  full  of  Rich  Merchants,  e- 
qual  almod  to  thofe  of  London ,  have 
they  depopulated  ;  and  compelled 
the  Wealthy  Inhabitants  toremove, 
by  laying  them  under  fuch  Exa&ions 
and  Reftraints,  and  monopolizing 
every  profitable  Branch  of  Trade 
into  their  own  Rapacious  Hands,  as 
has  render’d  it  impoffible  for  any 
befides  themfelves  to  gain  a  Subfift- 

ance 
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ance :  Nay,  they  have  abus’d  and 
defrauded  their  Principals  who  ad¬ 
vanced  them  to  thofe  Polls ;  well 
knowing  thatTenThoufand  Pounds 
well  apply’d  among  their  Directors 
at  home,  will  attone  for  any  Crimes 
they  can  be  guilty  of  abroad  :  And 
this  is  one  Reafon  that  fome  Com¬ 
panies  are  exceeding  Poor,  tho’  all 
their  Managers  and  Officers  are 
Rich. 

But  fure  it  was  not  always  thus, 
nor  is  it  univerfally  fo  at  this  Day  ; 
fome  living  Inftances  we  have  of 
Gentlemen  employ’d  in  difiant 
Commands  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
who  have  been  an  Honour  to  the 
Nation,  and  brought  great  Advan¬ 
tages  to  their  Country  in  general, 
as  well  as  to  their  Employers  in 
particular. 

Such  was  a  late  Governor  of  Fort 

*- 

St.  George}  whoffiaving  fpent  great 
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part  of  his  Life  in  diftant  Voyages 
and  the  Improvement  of  foreign 
Trade,  accepted  that  important 
Government, andbroughtthel  rade 
of  that  Place,  and  of  the  feveral 
Towns  and  Factories  under  his 
Command  on  the  Coaft  of  Chor man- 
del  and  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra  into 
fuch  a  flourifhing  Condition  as  a- 
maz’d  all  other  European  Nations. 
He  fo  enlarg’d  and  ftrengthen’d  the 
Fortifications  of  the  feveral  Towns 
under  his  Government,  that  the 
Englijh  Company  then  made  a  noble 
Figure  in  India  ;  particularly  he 
built  a  Wall  of  Brick  leventeen  Foot 
thick,  and  near  two  Miles  in  Cir¬ 
cumference  about  the  Town  of 
Maderas,  regularly  fortified  with 
BadionsandOutworks, and  mounted 
with  a  numerous  Artillery:  And, 
notwithstanding  fo  vaft  anExpence, 
th e  Eafi'IndiaCompany  receiv’d  grea¬ 
ter  Returns  during  his  Adminiftra- 

tion, 
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tion,  than  ever  they  experienc’d 
before  or  flnce. 

Their  Towns  and  Factories  alfo 
were  then  full  of  wealthy  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  enjoying  all  theLiherties 
and  Advantages  ot  Commerce  they 
cou’d  wild,  carry ’d  on  a  Trade  from 
one  Port  in  the  Indies  to  another  ; 
and  having  acquir’d  handfome  For¬ 
tunes,  when  old  Age  requir’d  a 
Ceflation  from  Bufinefs,  brought 
home  the  Wealth  they  had  gain  d 
to  their  Native  Country  ;  Id  that 
hither  the  Riches  of  India  as  natu¬ 
rally  flow’d  as  Rivers  fall  into  the 
Ocean  from  whence  they  firft  de¬ 
rived  their  Source. 

To  proceed,  Tho’  few  Places  are 
more  populous  than  the  Towns  un¬ 
der  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George ,  no  Tumults,  Murders  or 
Outrages  were  heard  of  in  their 
Streets  ;  no  Complaints  of  Exa£ti~ 
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ons  or  Oppreffions,  but  a  profound 
Peace  and  Security  reign’d  in  every 
Place;  and  all  Degrees  of  Men  dif- 
cover’d  a  pleas’d  contented  Alpeft. 
And  fo  fenfible  were  the  Enghjh 
Eaft  India  Company  of  the  flourifhing 
Condition  of  their  Factories,  that 
when  this  Gentleman’s  Govern* 
ment  expir’d,  they  infilled  on  his  ac¬ 
cepting  of  it  for  another  Five  Years, 
as  their  Intereft,  their  Gratitude, 
and  the  Honour  of  their  Country 
prompted  them  to  do. 

Nor  was  the  Concern  of  this  Ge¬ 
nerous  Enghfo  Governor  confin’d  to 
his  own  Nation  only,  but  extended 
to  every  People  who  ftood  in  need 
of  his  Affiliance,  of  which  the  Danes 
are  a  fignal  Inftance  ;  for  when  the 
King  of  Tanjore  at  the  Inftigation 
of  the  Dutch ,  as  was  generally  un- 
derftood,  had  laid  fiege  to  Tm- 
combar ,  one  of  the  Ihongeft  Places 
on  the  Coaft  of  Chormandel ,  and 
»  brought 
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brought  down  their  Works  to  the 
very  Walls  of  theTown,by  the  Affi- 
ftance  of  ‘Dutch  Ingineers,  fo  that 
the  Place  was  upon  the  Point  of 
being  taken,  Then  did  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Fort  St.  George ,  fend  a 
feafonable  Detachment  to  their  Af- 
liftance,  who  threw  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Place ;  and  by  the  brisk 
Sallies  they  made  upon  the  Indiansr 
foon  compelfd  them  to  raife  the 
Siege. 

I  ftill  fee  the  Governor  methinks 
coming  upon  the  Parade,  and  ha¬ 
ranguing  thefe  Troops  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Languages  before  they  em¬ 
barked,  in  fuch  Terms,  as  induc’d 
the  Soldiers  to  exprefs  the  utmoft 
Contempt  of  the  Danger  they  were 
entring  upon,  and  feem’d  to  fortel 
the  Succefs  they  afterwards  ob* 
tain’d. 
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Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
whole  Nation  was  To  fenfible  of  the 
Merit  and  Services  of  this  Great 
Man,  that  after  his  Return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Government  of  Jamaica, 
the  heft  in  the  Difpofal  of  the 
Crown,  except  Ireland ,  was  con- 
ferr’d  upon  him,  tho’  his  advanc’d 
Age  prevented  his  taking  that  di- 
ftant  Command  upon  him. 

And  now  after  fo  exadt  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  Perfon,  it  muft  be 
perfectly  unneceflary  to  acquaint 
the  World,  I  have  my  Eye  fix’d  on 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom 
this  firft  Volume  had  been  dedica¬ 
ted,  as  being  incomparably  the 
bed  Judge  of  the  Present  State 
of  India.  Having  a  Genius  fo 
well  turn’d  to  advance  the  Trade 
and  lntereft  of  his  Country,  and 
having  fo  long  refided  there  in  the 
mod  confiderably  Employments : 

But 
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But  I  was  confcious  the  Governor’s 
Modefty,  would  not  permit  me  to 
do  him  Juftice  in  a  Dedication,  and 
therefore  chofe  to  prefix  a  Preface 
to  the  Work,  wherein  I  might  be 
at  Liberty  to  exhibit  this  Pattern 
of  a  true  Englijh  Governor,  to  all 
that  (hall  fucceed  to  any  foreign 
Poft  :  That  emulating  his  Virtues, 
they  may  derive  thofe  Advantages 
to  the  Britijh  Nation,  which  a  due 
Administration  in  thofe  Commands 
will  infallibly  produce. 

Cambray*  Houfe^ 

St. Thomas' s-day, 

I7H- 
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I  N  C  E  the  World  is  no 
longer  to  be  amus’d  with 
the  fabulous  Relations  of 
Travellers  and  Hifforians, 
any  more  than  with  the 
DreamsofSuperffition  and 
Enthufiafm  ;  an  Attempt  to  diftinguifh 
Truth  from  Fi&ion,  and  to  difcover  the 
Certainty  of  thofe  Accounts  we  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  of  diftant  Nations,  it  is  prefum’d, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  difcerning 
Age.  Relations  monftrous  and  unnatural 
may  pleafe  the  Weak  and  Indolent ;  but 
Truth  and  Nature  only  can  fatisfy  the 
Wife  :  My  Defign  therefore,  is  to  examine 
the  feveral  Volumes  of  Voyages  and  Tra¬ 
vels  that  have  been  Publifh’d,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  them  together,  in  order,  if  poffible, 
to  lift  out  the  T ruth  ;  and  having  feen  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  the  World  my  felf,  and  been 
converfant  with  many  of  the  People  of 
whom  I  ivrite,  and  made  it  my  Bufinefs 
to  inform  my  Self  from  other  intelligent 
Travellers  of  the  State  of  the  refpedive 
A  2  Countries. 
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Countries  they  havepafs’d  through,  I  fhall 
not,  I  hope,  be  deem’d  altogether  unqua- 
lify’d  for  fucli  an  Undertaking. 

It  is  our  Indolent  and  Carelefs  Manner 
of  reading  Voyages  and  Travels  without 
Reflection,  or  Examination,  that  has  invi¬ 
ted  many  to  impofe  upon  our  Under  hand¬ 
ings,  and  reprefent  other  Nations  as  diffe¬ 
rent  from  us  in  their  Temper  and  turn  of 
their  Minds,  as  they  are  diitant  from  us  in 
Situation  ;  when  Human  Nature  will  really 
be  found  much  the  fame  over  the’ whole 
Face  of  the  Globe.  Education  and  Cuffom 
indeed  will  make  confiderable  Impreflions, 
but  after  fome  Allowances  for  thefe,  it  may 
be  eafily  difcern’d,  we  are  all  Defcendants 
pf  one  common  Parenr,  and  all  of  us  en¬ 
dow’d  with  like  Appetites  and  Paflions : 
That  we  have  none  of  us  any  thing  Savage 
pr  Cruel  in  our  Natures,  but  Man  muff  be 
inftruCted,  before  he  can  arrive  at  Inhuma¬ 
nity  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  make  the  World  Barbarous, 
than  the  lo.oking  upon  every  diftant  Nati¬ 
on  as  fuch. 

I  fball  endeavour  therefore  to  reprefent 
Mankind,  as  really  they  are,  and  to  remove 
tbofe  early  Prejudices  we  are  taught  to  en¬ 
tertain  againh  one  another:  And  could  I 
be  fo  happy  to  contribute  to  the  reftoring 
v’nat  Benevolence  of  Temper,  that  Candor 

and 
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and  Compaflion,  which  is  implanted  in  us 
by  Nature,  and  feldom  leaves  us  till  Fains 
is  taken  to  deface  them,  I  fbould  go  through 
the  laborious  Task  I  have  undertaken  with 
infinite  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction. 

• 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Kingdoms  in  the 
Eaft,  and  Travel  Weft  ward  with  the  Sun  ; 
and  becaufe  the  Work  may  be  of  Univerfal 
Benefit,  and  Serviceable  as  well  to  the  Trad¬ 
ing  part  of  Mankind,  as  to  Men  of  Quality 
and  Learning,  I  (hall  couch  every  thing  in 
a  plain  familiar  Stile  and  Method,  and 
publifh  a  Pamphlet  Monthly,  till  the  whole 
is  compleated,  under  the  following  Heads 
pr  Chapters ; 

1.  The  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Kingdoms  and  States ;  the  feveral 
Provinces  each  is  divided  into,  with  the 
principal  Rivers,  Canals,  Lakes,  and 
Springs,  that  Water  them. 

2.  The  Towns,  Fortifications,  Pala¬ 
ces,  Publick  Buildings,  Houfes,  and  Fur¬ 
niture. 

The  Genius,  Temper,  Stature,  Com¬ 
plexion,  Shape,  and  Habits  of  the  refpe- 
ftive  People;  with  their  Entertainments, 
Diet,  Diverfions,  Feftivals,  Vifits,  and 
Ceremonies,  Roads,  Pofts,  manner  of  Tra¬ 
velling,  and  Carriages. 

4.  Their 
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4.  Their  Manufactures,  Trade,  Shipping 
and  Navigation. 

5.  Husbandry,  Tillage,  and  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  Plants,  Animals,  and  Minerals. 

6.  Learning,  Honours,  Liberal  and  Me- 
thanickArts,  Language, Characters,  Hifto- 
ry,  and  Chronology. 

7.  The  Prince’s  Court,  Revenues,  Forces, 
Prerogative,  and  Succeflion  ;  Courts  of 
Juftice,  Magiftrates,  Laws,  Cuftoms  and 
Punifhments,  Coin,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
fures, 

8.  Religion,  Temples,  and  Superftition, 

9.  Marriages,  Women,  Wives,  Children, 
and  Slaves. 

10.  Funeral  Rites,  Mourning,  Tombs, 

&c- 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  nothing  of 
this  Nature  has  been  yet  Attempted  :  The 
At  Us  Geographus  has  barely  collected  and 
compil’d  many  different  Accounts  which 
contradict  one  another,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reconcile  them,  or  animadvert¬ 
ing  upon  the  Improbability  of  the  Relations 
we  meet  with.  AMgivesus,  indeed,  the 

Geq- 
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Geography  of  the  refpedive  Countries,  but 
we  find  only  fuch  fhort  Hints  or  Abftrads 
of  their  Manners,  and  Cufloms,  and  the 
other  Articles  above  fpecify’d,  as  may  be 
expeded  from  a  Didionary.  The  Colled i* 
ons  of  Travels  by  Churchill  and  Harris 
are  very  injudicioufly  compil’d ;  and  fluff’d 
with  many  Fabulous  and  Trifling  Hiflories, 
which  will  very  little  improve  or  even 
divert  the  Reader  ;  neither  are  there  any 
Obfervations  made  on  the  Multitude  of 
monftrous  and  incredible  Relations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  what  one  part 
affirms  the  other  often  contradids,  info- 
much  that  when  the  Reader  has  given 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  reading  half  a  Dozen 
Folio’s,  he  remains  ftill  doubtful  what  to 
conclude  in  the  moft  confiderable  Articles. 

Whoever  therefore  fhall  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  clearing  the  feveral  Relations  we 
have  receiv’d  of  the  Rubbifh  xwith  which 
they  are  ufually  fluff’d,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  more  diftind  and  rational  Account  of  the 
Conftitutions,  Laws,  and  Cuftoms  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Nations,  than  has  been  hitherto  done, 
and  enquire  into  the  real  Intereftsand  Ma¬ 
xims  by  which  their  refpedive  Courts  are 
Govern’d,  will  not  probably  be  thought 
unprofitably  employ’d ;  give  me  leave  here 
to  Congratulate  the  prefent  Age  upon  the 
Juftnefs  of  their  Tafte,  which  gave  the  firft 
Hint  to  this  Undertaking ;  tho’  the  Encou¬ 
ragement 
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ragement  his  Majefty  has  lately  given  td 
theStudy  of  Mo  dern  History  has 
further  confirm’d  mein  the  Ufefulnefs  of  a 
Work  of  this  nature,  which  I  had  prepa  red 
Materials  for  fome  time  before  his  Majefiy 
difcover’d  his  Gracious  Intentions ;  and  I 
cannot  but  applaud  my  good  Fortune  that 
I  fhould  happen  to  be  engag’d  in  an  At¬ 
tempt  fince  efpous’d  and  recommended 
from  the  Throne.  This  I  muft  look  upon 
as  a  happy  Omen  of  Succefs ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  no  Diligence  fhall  be  wanting 
on  my  partto  make  theWork  anfwerable  to 
the  Title  it  bears ;  tho’  I  muft  confefs,  did  I 
not  expeft:  the  Afliftance  of  feveral  Learned 
Ingenious  Gentlemen,  I  might  juftly  have 
been  thought  too  hardy  in  entring  upon  fo 
great  a  Defign. 
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PRESENT  STATE 

O  F  T  H  E 

Empire  of  CHINA. 


CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  this  Empire- 
Of  the  late  Revolution  and  Union  of  the  two 
Kingdoms.  T  he  Name,  the  Climate  and  Bounds 
of  the  Ref pe  clive  Provinces  ;  with  the  Principal 
Rivers,  Canals,  Lakes  and  Springs  that  Country 
is  Water'd  with- 

R  E  A  T  Tart  ary  and  China  are 
now  United,  and  make  but  cki  an<j 
one  mighty  Empire,  compre-  7 artary_ 
hending  all  the  Eaftern  Side  one  E.m- 
ot  the  Continent  of  Afia. The  pire. 
moft  Southern  Part  of  China 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  21  Extent  of 
Degrees,  and  the  Northermoft  Part  of  Tartary  it. 
which  is  fubjedt  to  this  Emperor  lies  in  55 
Degrees ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  fromNorth 
to  South  is  34  Degrees,  or  Two  Thoufand 
and  Forty  Englifh  Miles.  If  we  extend  it,  as 
fome  do,  to  the  Latitude  of  60  North,  and  take 
in  the  Ifland  of'  Haynam  in  the  South,  which 
lie  in  the  Latitude  of  18,  this  will  make  s 
Vol.  I.  B  Degree 
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Degrees  more,  or  480  Miles  ;  and  then  the 
whole  Extent  of  this  Empire  from  North  to 
South  will  be  2520  Miles  :  In  Breadth  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  it  is  reckoned  to  be  above  a 
Thoufand  Miles  in  molt  Places,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Circumference  muft  be  Seven 
Thoufand  Miles  and  upwards. 

TheRiverTamour,  which  lies  in  theLatitnde 
Boundary  Qf  5  j ?  was  tiu  cf  late  the  Boundary  of  this  Em- 
between  -e  towards  Mufcovy  ;  but  upon  a  Treaty  of . 
Dire  and  Peace  between  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  and  the 
Mufcovy.  Emperor  of  China,  the  Czar  agreed  to  demolifti 
his  Forts  upon  that  River,  and  yield  up  the 
Right  of  Pearl  Fifhing  in  it,  and  of  Sable 
Hunting  in  the  Adjacent  Country  to  China  ; 
which  rnay  have  given  Occafion  to  fome  Geo¬ 
graphers  to  extend  the  Dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  fomeDegrees  furtherNorth  ; 
but  as  we  hear  of  no  Towns,  or  any  People 
beyond  the  River  Tamour  worth  mentioning, 
that  River  may  very  well  ftill  be  efteem’d  the 
Northern  Boundary.  At.  the  fame  Treaty,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  River  Argun  fhould  ferve 
as  a  Boundary  of  the  Chinefe  Empire  towards 
the  Weft,  and  that  the  Town  of  Argun  which 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  about  52,  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  125,  fhould  be  the  utmoftLimits 
of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy' s  Dominions  on  that 


Revolu. 
tion  in 
China. 


Before  I  proceed  in  the  Defcription  of  this 
Empire,  I  fhall  give  a  (hort  Account  or  the 
rreat  Revolution  which  happen’d  in  that  part 
of  the  World  about  Fourfcore  Years  ago  ; 
whereby  not  only  that  Kingdom  from  whence 
the  prcfent  Imperial  Family  is  defcended, 
but  many  other  Tartar  Kingdoms,  came  to 
be  United  with  China  under  one  Potent 
Monarch.  .  ' 
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Great  Revolutions  are  feldom  occafion’d 
by  any  one  falfe  Seep,  but  a  numerous  Train 
of  unforefeen  Accidents  generally  concur  to 
effed  the  Mighty  Change.  And  thus  we  are 
told  it  happen’d  in  that  of  China  :  Xunchi  or 
Xfoute  King  of  Niuche,  one  of  the  little  Tartar 
Kingdoms,  North  Eaft  of  China ,  complain’d 
of  fome  Abufes  put  upon  his  People  by  the 
Chinefe  Merchants,  which  not  being  redrefs’d, 
he  refolv’d  to  make  Reprifals ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Invaded  the  Province  of  Leoatum ,  which 
lies  without  the  great  Chinefe  Wall.  The  Em¬ 
peror  fent  Ufanguey,  one  of  his  Generals, 
againft  the  Tartar  Prince,  and  the  War  conti¬ 
nued  fome  time  with  various  Succefs. 

In  the  mean  while  there  happen’d  a  Famine 
in  fome  Provinces  of  China ,  and  the  People 
being  unable  to  pay  the  ufual  Taxes,  broke 
out  into  Rebellion.  The  principal  of  their 
Leaders  was  one  Lycungz,,  to  oppofe  whom  a 
great  Army  was  rais’d  ;  but  they  deferted  to 
the  Rebels,  who  thereupon  advanc’d  to  the 
Capital  City  of  Pekin,  and  having  a  Corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Emperor’s  Eunuchs,  who 
had  then  the  principal  Share  in  the  Admini- 
fixation,  they  were  admitted  into  the  City  by 
their  Treacherous  Correfpondents,  and  en¬ 
ter’d  the  outward  Courts  of  the  Palace  before 
theEmperor  had  anyNotice  of  their  Approach. 
This  Unfortunate  Prince,  when  he  found 
himfelf  betray ’d,refolv’d  to  break  through  the 
Rebels  with  Six  Hundred  of  his  Guards  which 
remain’d  about  him,  or  perifh  in  theAttempt  : 
but  thefe  alfo  bafely  abandon’d  him  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  retir’d  into  a  Garden  with  his  only 
Daughter,  and  having  written  a  Letter  to 
Lycungz ,,  the  Commander  of  the  Rebels,  defir- 
ng  him  to  fpare  his  Subje&s,  hefirit  fiabb’d 
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his  Daughter  to  the  Heart,  and  then  hang’d 
himfelf.  The  Emprefs,  the  G  over  no  of  the 
City,  and  many  more  of  the  Court  of  both 
Sexes,  either  to  prevent  the  Barbarous  Ufage 
they  expefted  from  the  Rebels,  or  in  Com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Emperor,  chofe  to  Dye  with 
him,  and  become  their  own  Executioners. 
The  Ulurper  immediately  mounted  the 
Throne,  and  exercis'd  all  manner  of  Cruelties 
upon  the  Poor  Citizens  of  Peking. 

The  Misfortunes  of  the  late  Emperor  are 
afcrib’d,  by  Father  Adam  ScbaU,  principally  to 
the  Malice  and  Revenge  of  his  Eunuchs, 
whom  he  had  call’d  to  account  for  their  Extor¬ 
tions  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign.  Thefe 
Villains  having  found  an  Opportunity  of  in¬ 
troducing  t hem fe Ives  into  the  Admimftration 
again,  were  continually  plotting  the  Ruin  of 
their  Prince  :  They  opprefs’d  his  Subje&s, 
and  kept  back  the  Soldiers  Pay,  and  left  no 
Means  unattempted  to  render  the  Emperor 
Odious  to  the  People  :  At  the  fame  time  they 
held  a  Correfpondence  with  his  Enemies  the 
‘ tartars ,  inviting  them  to  Invade  the  Empire, 
and  promifed  to  join  them.  So  dangerous  is 
it  tor  a  Prince  to  put  any  Confidence  in  Un¬ 
grateful  Criminals,  whoever  think  themfelves 
more  injur’d  by  being  call’d  to  an  Account, 
than  oblig’d  by  any  Grace  that  is  afterwards 
extended  to  them  by  an  Indulgent  Sovereign. 

The  Ufurper  left  a  Garrifon  in  Peking ,  and 
march’d  againft  Ufanguey,  the  late  Emperor’s 
General,  on  the  Frontiers  of  T’artary,  carrying 
that  General’s  Father  with  him  ;  and  having 
laid  Siege  to  a  Town  where  Ufanguey  had  fhut 
himfelf  up,  he  threaten’d  to  put  his  Father 
to  Death  before  his  Face  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner  he  could  invent,  if  he  would  not  lur- 

render ; 
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render  ;  and  Toon  after  put  his  Threats  iti 
Execution.  Ufanguey,  provok’d  by  his  Father’s 
Death,  and  the  Deftru&ion  of  his  Prince,  made 
Peace  with  the  ‘tartars ,  and  defined  their 
Afliftance  againft.  the  Ufurper:  Accordingly 
they  march’d  againft  him  with  their  United 
Forces  ;  but  he  fled  to  Peking,  where  having 
burnt  and  pi  nder’d  the  Palace,  he  loaded 
his  People  with  the  Spoils,  and  retir’d  into 
the  Province  of  Xenjl. 

The  Citizens  of  Peking  having  fufrer’d 
much  from  the  Ufurper,  look’d  upon  the 
Tartars  as  their  Deliverers,  and  begg’d  their 
Protection.  And  thus,  fays  Le  Compte,  did 
they  bafely  fubmit  to  a  defpicable  People, 
whom  they  would  have  been  afham’d  not  long 
before  to  have  own’d  for  their  Subjects. 

But  with  Submiflion  to  Le  Compte, the  Chinefe 
did  not  fo  readily  fubmit  to  the  Yoke  of  their 
! Tartarian  Deliverers,  as  he  infinuates. 

They  dreamt  of  nothing  lefs  than  the  fetting 
Xunchi  upn  the  Throne  :  but  Ufanguey  leaving 
the  tartars  in  Pofl'eflion  of  Peking  while  he  pur- 
fued  the  Rebel  Lycungz,  into  the  Province  of 
Xenji,  and  the  refi  of  the  Empire  being 
diftra&ed  by  feveral  Potent  Factions,  f0me 
declaring  fora  Son  of  the  late  Emperor’s, 
while  others  under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of 
maintaining  their  Liberties,  fet  up  for  them- 
felves ;  Xunchi,  who  was  already  in  Polfeflion 
of  Peking,  the  Capital  City,  procured  himfelf 
to  be  declared  Emperor,  and  inviced  all  the 
tartars  who  were  before  fettled  in  China,  as 
well  as  the  little  TartarPrmczs  his  Neighbours, 
to  tranfplanr  themfelves  to  Peking ,  and  by 
Force  expell’d  all  the  Chinefe  Inhabitants  out 
of  the  City. 

Ufanguey 
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Ufanguey ,  returning  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
Rebel  Lycungz, ,  was  amaz’d  to  find  his  Confe¬ 
derate  the  "Tartar  had  mounted  the  Throne, 
and  the  Imperial  City  entirely  poffefs’d  by 
Tartars ;  and  begun  to  expoftulate  with  them 
on  that  Abufe  of  the  Confidence  he  had  re- 
pofed  in  them  ;  but  nothing  could  perfuade 
them  to  leave  the  delicious  Country  he  had 
introduced  them  into,  and  return  to  their 
Barren  Mountains  ,•  and  finding  himfelf  in  no 
Condition  to  drive  them  out  of  China  at  pre¬ 
fent,  he  came  to  an  Accommodation  with 
them  :  And  it  was  agreed  he  fhould  Govern 
Two  or  Three  confiderable  Provinces  with 
the  Title  of  King,  if  he  would  not  difturb 
them  in  the  Pofleffion  of  the  reft. 

To  which  inglorious  Partition  he  confented, 
or  feem’d  to  confent ,  till  he  fhould  have  a  better 
Opportunity  of  reftoring  the  Family  of  the 
Deceafed  Emperor-  He  retired  therefore  to 
the  Provinces  which  were  affign’d  him  ;  where 
he  apply'd  himfelf  to  Augment  his  Forces, 
fortify  the  Towns  he  was  Maher  of,  and  fur- 
nifb  himfelf  with  Treafure,  in  order  to  difpute 
the  Tartar’s  Title ;  which  Xunchi  having  Intel¬ 
ligence  of,  prepar’d  to  oppofe  him ;  and  at 
length  a  War  broke  out  between  them,  which 
was  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of  Fury. 
Ufanguey  was  very  fuccefsful  at  firft,and  if  he  had 
liv’d  would  probably  have  driven  the  Tartars 
out  of  China  ;  But  happening  to  dye,  and 
leave  a  Son  behind  him,  notfo  well  vers’d  in 
Martial  Affairs  as  his  Father,  and  the  Jefuits 
affifting  the  "Tartar  in  new  Calling  his  Can¬ 
non,  and  making  them  more  ferviceable 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  in  China> 
the  face  of  the  War  was  alter’d,  and  the  reft 
pf  the  Provinces  of  China  were  reduced. 
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vFheSon  of  Ufanguey  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
refift  the  ‘Tartars ,  chofe  to  lay  violent  Hands 
upon  himfelf,  rather  than  fall  into  his  Enemies 
Power  ;  and  thus  was  the  Tartar  eftablifh’d 
in  the  Pofleffion  of  the  Empire  of  China  and 
Great  ‘tanary ,  which  he  liv’d  to  enjoy  but  a 
fhort  time,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son,  an 
Infant  of  Six  Years  of  Age.  Amavan ,  Uncle 
to  the  young  Prince,  to  whom  Xunchi  left  the 
Adminiftration  during  the  Minority  of  his 
Son,  difcharged  his  Truft  with  that  Fidelity 
and  Prudence,  that  the  Chinefe,  as  well  as  the 
Neighbouring  Tartar  Princes,  fubmitted  to  his 
Government  ;  and  when  his  Nephew  came 
of  Age,  he  refign’d  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
whole  into  his  Hands,  ftill  continuing  to  afftft 
him  with  his  Counfels. 

The  Tartars  being  much  inferior  to  the 
Chinefe  in  Number,  were  forc'd  to  ufe  all  their 
Arts  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  Empire  ; 
among  the  reft,  they  oblig’d  the  Chinefe  to 
cut  off  their  Hair,  and  change  their  Habits  to 
the  tartar  Fafhion,  that  it  might  not  be  dif- 
covered  how  inconfiderable  a  People  they 
were  in  companion  of  the  Chinefe  ;  all  the 
Chinefe  Soldiers,  efpecially  who  lifted  amongft 
them,  they  oblig’d  to  put  on  the  ThmzrHabit, 
that  they  might  be  look’d  upon  as  Tartars ,  and 
over-awe  their  New  Subje&s.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  Politick  Proceeding,  the  Chinefe 
would  foon  have  been  fenfible  of  their  Supe¬ 
riority  and  put  an  end  to  the  tartar  Ufur- 
pation  :  But  what  contributed  ftill  more  to 
the  Eftabliftiment  of  the  Tartars ,  was,  the 
employing  the  Chinefe ,  both  in  their  Civil 
and  Military  Affairs ;  they  advanced  the  moft 
Popular  of  the  Grandees  to  be  Viceroys  and 
Governors  of  Provinces,  and  fo  made  them 

ac- 
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acceflory  to  the  fubduing  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  ;  they  remitted  to  the  People  one  third  of 
their  Taxes,  govern’d  them  by  their  own 
Laws,  and,  like  our  Henry  VII.  deliver’d  the 
Commons  from  that  Tyranny  the  Great  Men 
us’d  to  exercife  over  them  ;  and  except  in  the 
matter  of  their  Hair  and  Habits,  the  Tartars 
feem  rather  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Chinefe ,  than  to  have  impofed  any  upon 
them ;  and  ‘Tartary  may  now  be  faid  rather  to 
be  fubjeCt  to  China,  than  China  to  Tartary  :  For 
in  China  is  the  Seat  of  the  Empire,  there  are 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Juftice,  thither  all  the 
Wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried, 
there  all  Honours  and  Degrees  are  conferr’d, 
and  confequently  thither  all  Men  will  refort. 
China  has  gain’d  a  vafl:  Addition  of  Strength 
by  Tartary ,  and  has  now  no  Enemy  to  fear  : 
their  indigent  Northern  Neighbours  are  under 
the  fame  Sovereign,  who  keeps  them  in  that 
Subjection  that  they  are  no  longer  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  difturb  China.  The  petty  Tartar 
Kings,  as  they  are  call’d,  are  no  more  than 
his  Viceroys,  or  Governors  of  Provinces,  the 
Emperor  has  Forts  and  Garnfons  through 
their  whole  Country. 

Name  of  As  to  the  Name  of  this  Country,  China,  or 
China.  Qna  fome  derive  it  from  Cin ,  who  was  one 
of  their  Emperors  :  And  tho’  the  People  of 
India,  and  from  them  the  Europeans,  continue 
to  call  it  by  this  Name,  yet  it  is  obfervab  e, 
that  every  new  Family  on  their  mounting  the 
Throne,  give'their  own  Name  to  the  Empire  ; 
and  by  that  Name  it  is  always  call’d  by  their 
Subjedts.  Navarette  fays,  it  was  call’d  Chin  by 
the  People  of  India  from  the  great  Produce  of 
Silk,  that  Word  figmfying  Silk  in  their  Lan¬ 
guage.  But  however  the  Name  is  deriv’d,  it 
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is  generally  agreed  that  this  is  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try  that  antiently  went  by  the  Name  of  Ca- 
thcii ;  that  the  great  Cham,  fo  much  talk’d  of 
formerly,  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  of 
China  ;  and  Cambalu ,  where  he  was  faid  to 
reftde,  was  indeed  the  City  of  Peking.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  much  wonder’d  at  that  we  were  lo 
much  in  the  dark  heretofore,  having  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Commerce  with  that  People  till 
within  thefe  two  hundred  Years,  fince  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  found  a  Pallage  thither  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

China  extending  from  the  Latitude  of  21, 
to  about  42  N.  the  longeft  Day  in  the  Souibh  is 
about  13  Hours  and  an  half,  and  in  the  North 
about  15  Hours.  The  Northern  Provinces 
have  ufually  a  very  fevere  Winter  of  about  four 
Months,  viz,,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  beginning  of  March ,  when  the  Rivers 
and  Canals  are  generally  frozen  hard  enough 
to  bear.  In  the  Southern  Provinces  they  fee 
no  Froft  or  Snow  ;  but,  as  in  other  Countries 
which  lie  within  or  near  the  Tropicks,  they 
have  ufually  ftormy  Weather  and  Rains,  about 
the  Equinox,  particularly  in  Autumn  and 
this  is  all  the  Winter  they  know,  the  reft  of 
the  Year  they  enjoy  a  clear  Sky,  and  an  almoft 
uninterrupted  Serenity  :  Nor  are  the  Heats  fo 
great  but  they  may  eafily  be  born  by  the  help 
of  their  Grotto’s  and  refreftiing  Shades,  which 
they  retire  to  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  At 
that  time  there  is  as  profound  a  Silence,  and 
a  general  Ceflation  from  all  Bufinefs,  as  if  it 
was  Midnight :  The  Evenings  and  Mornings 
properly  conftitute  the  Day  in  all  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  Mid-day  as  well  as  Mid-night  being 
aflign’d  for  their  Repofe. 


No  other 
great 
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China  is  generally  divided  into  fixteen  Pro¬ 
vinces,  feven  Northern  and  nine  Southern 
Provinces  ;  the  fird  is  Leaotum ,  or  Leaotung , 
which  lies  beyond  the  great  Wall, and  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  it  towards  the  Wed,  by  an  Arm  of  the 
Sea  which  divides  it  from  Corea  on  the  Ead, 
by  the  Mountains  of  Great  Canary  on  the 
North,  and  the  Kang- Sea  or  Gulph  of  Peking 
on  the  South  ;  this  Province  is  fituate  be¬ 
tween  the  39th  and  42d  Degrees  of  Latitude  ; 
the  Capital  City  whereof  is  Xinyam. 

2.  Pekin ,  or  Peking ,  where  is  the  Seat  of  the 
Empire ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
great  Wall,  which  divides  it  from  Canary ,  on 
the  South  by  the  Province  of  Honan ,  on  the 
Ead  by  the  Kang-Sea,  and  on  the  South  Ead 
by  the  Province  of  Xantum,  and  on  the  Wed 
by  the  Province  of  Xanji ;  it  extends  from  36 
to  41  Degrees  of  Latitude  ;  the  Capital  City 
whereof  is  Pekin. 

3.  TheProvinces  of  Xanji  is  bounded  on  the 
Ead  by  Pekin,  by  the  great  Wall  on  the  North, 
by  the  Province  of  Honan  on  rhe  South,  and 
by  the  River  of  Hoang,  or  Tel/ow  River ,  on  the 
Wed,  which  divides  it  from  Xenji ;  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  is  Cayven. 

4.  Xenji  is  bounded  by  the  great  Wall  and 
by  Canary  on  the  Wed  and  North,  by  Suchuen 
on  the  South,  and  Xanfi  on  the  Ead;  the  Ca¬ 
pital  City  whereof  is  Sigan- 

5.  The  Province  of  Honan  is  bounded  by 
Xanfi  and  Pekin  on  the  North,  Xenfi  on  the 
Wed,  and  Nankin  on  the  Ead  ;  and  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Latitude  of  33  and  37;  the  Capital 
City  whereof  is  Schaifung,  or  Caifum. 

6.  The  Province  of  Nankin,  which  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  North  and  Wed  by  Xantum  and  Ho¬ 
nan,  on  the  Ead  by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  South 
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by  Huquam  and  Cheham,  and  extends  from  30 
to  36  Degrees  of  Latitude  ;  the  River  Kiam, 
the  greateft  River  in  China ,  runs  through  it  ; 
th*e  Capital  City  is  Nankin  or  Kiamnin. 

7.  Xintum, bounded  on  theNorth  andEaftby 
the  Sea,byPf>£7>z  on  theWeft,  and  Nankin  on  the 
South  ;  the  chief  City  whereof  is  Cinan. 

8.  The  Province  of  Chekiam ,  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Nankin ,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Sea, 
by  the  Province  of  Kiamfi  on  the  Weft,  and 
Fokien  on  the  South ;  and  extends  from  27  to 
31  Degrees  of  Latitude  ;  the  Capital  City 
whereof  is  Hamchcu. 

p.  The  Province  of  Kiamfi  is  bounded  by 
Chekiam  and  Fokien  on  the  Eaft,  Huquam  on 
the  Weft,  Nankin  on  the  North,  and  Quan¬ 
tum  on  the  South  ;  and  extends  from  26'  to 
3  1  Degrees  of  Latitude,  the  Chief  City  where¬ 
of  is  Nancham.  . 

10.  The  Province  of  Huquam,  bounded  by 
Kiamfi  on  the  Eaft,  Honan  on  the  North, 
Quamfi and  Quamtum  on  the  South  the  Capi¬ 
tal  whereof  -is  Vucham  or  Vijchang.  . 

11.  The  Province  of  Suchuen  is  bounded  on 
the  Eaft  by  Huquam ,  on  the  Weft  by  the 
Mountains  of  India ,  on  the  North  by  Xenfi, 
and  on  the  South  by  Quecheu •,  the  Capital 
City  whereof  is  Chingtu. 

1 2.  The  P  rovince  of  Qtieychetiis  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Suchuen ,  on  the  Eaft  by  Quamfi , 
and  by  Tunan  on  the  Weft  and  South  ;  the 
Capital  City  whereof  is  Queyang. 

13.  The  Province  of  Tunan  is  bounded  on 
the  Eaft  by  Queycheu  and  Quamfi,  on  the  Weft 
by  India,  and  on  the  South  by  Fonquin ;  the 
Capital  City  is  Tunan. 

84.  The  Province  of  Qtiamfi  is  bounded  by 
Tunan  on  the  Weft,  by  Qiteycheu  on  the  North, 
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Quamtum  on  the  Eaft,  and  Fonquin  and  Chochin 
China  on  the  South  •,  the  Capital  City  where¬ 
of  is  Queilin. 

15.  The  Province  of  Quamtum  is  bounded 
by  Quawfi  on  the  Weft,  Huquam  and  Kiamji  on 
the  North,  Fokien  on  the  Eaft,  and  the  Ocean 
on  the  South ;  the  Capital  City  whereof  is 
Quamcheu  or  Canton. 

16.  The  Province  of  Fokien  is  bounded  on 
the  Weft  by  Kiamji ,  on  the  South  by  Quamtum , 
on  the  North  by  Chekiam ,  and  on  the  Eaft  by 
theOcean  ;  the  Capital  City  whereof  is  Focheu. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Corea ,  Funquin  and  Siam 
are  alfo  Tributary  to  China,  according  to 
Compte. 

Corea  is  a  Peninfula  ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  an  I- 
fland  ;  being  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Leaotung  and  the  Gulph  of  Nankin ,  on 
the  Eaft  and  South  by  the  Sea  of  China,  and  on 
the  North  by  Niuch,  a  Province  of  7 'artary , 
and  lies  between  the  Latitude  of  3  6  and  42  ; 
the  Chief  City  whereof  is  Kimki. 

This  being  accounted  by  fome  a  Province 
of  China ,  I  take  Notice  of  the  Situation  here  ; 
as  for  the  Kingdoms  of  7 'unquin  and  Siam, 
which  lie  to  the  South  of  China,  they  have 
Princes  of  their  own,  and  will  be  diftindlly 
treated  of  hereafter. 

In  the  1 6  Provinces  of  China  abovementi- 
oned,  Le  Compte  reckons  155  Capital  Cities, 
1312  of  the  Second  Rank,  2357  Fortify’d 
Towns,  and  1O1 28785?  Families. 

Neubojf  attunes  us,  that  according  to  the  Poll 
Book,  which  is  exa&ly  kept,  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  eight  Millions  of  People  in  the 
Kingdom  of  China  ;  and  that  this  is  eafily 
known,  becaufe  every  Mafter  of  a  Family  is 
obliged  under  a  fevere  Penalty,  to  hang  over 
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his  Door  a  little  Board,  giving  a  particular 
Account  of  all  the  Souls  in  his  Houfe  ;  and 
thatthere  is  an  Officer  over  every  ten  Houfes, 
who  examins  the  Truth  of  thofe  Accounts, 
and  makes  his  Report  to  aSuperiorMagiftrate. 

The  Principal  Rivers  of  China  are  Kiam  or 
the  Blue  River,  and  the  Hoambo  ox  Yellow  River.  ve**  an(j' 
The  Kiam  takes  its  Rife  in  the  Province  of  Canals. 
Tunam ,  upon  the  Borders  of  India,  and  runs 
quite  crofs  the  Kingdom  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
through  the  Provinces  of  Suchuen,  Huquam 
and  Nankin,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  Thirty 
Leagues  below  the  City  of  Nankin,  run¬ 
ning  a  Courfe  of  above  a  Thoufand  Miles. 

The  Hoambo  or  Yellow  River,  rifes  in  the 
Mountains  on  the  Weft  of  the  Province 
of  Suchuen,  and  runs  Northward  along  the 
Borders  of  ‘fartary  beyond  the  great  Wall, 
where  it  re  enters  Chinas  and  then  runs  South¬ 
ward  between  the  Provinces  of  Xanfi  and 
Xenji ,  after  which  it  pafles  Eaftward  through 
Honan,  Xantum  and  Nankin,  and  having  flow’d 
above  600  Leagues,  falls  into  the  Sea  about  30 
Leagues  North  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Kiam. 

The  River  Kiam  is  faid  to  be  unfathomable 
in  fome  places  ;  but  Le  Compte  obferves,  that 
the  Chinefe  Pilots  do  not  carry  above  50  or  <5o 
Fathom  of  Line  with  them,  and  it  being 
fomething  deeper  than  that,  he  fuppofes  this 
gave  occafion  to  People  to  think  it  had  no 
Bottom.  The  Navigation  of  this  River  when 
it  is  fwell’d  by  Torrents  from  the  Mountains 
is  exceeding  dangerous,  the  Stream  being 
very  rapid. 

The  Hoambo,  or  Yellow  River,  carries  with  it 
at  all  times  a  Yellow  fort  of  Slime  or  Mud, 
from  whence  it  receives  its  Name;  and  many 
other  Rivers  in  the  rainy  Seafon  feem  rather 
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Torrents  of  Mud  than  Rivers  :  The  Waters 
of  China  in  general  are  not  fit  to  drink  till 
they  have  been  boil’d  ;  which  Le  Compte  ima¬ 
gines  to  be  the  principal  Reafon  of  their 
drinking  them  hot,  and  infufing  Tea  or  fome 
other  Herbs  in  them  to  make  them  wholefome 
as  well  as  palatable. 

Through  every  Province  of  China  there  is 
one  Grand  Canal  which  ferves  as  a  High 
Road  5  the  Banks  whereof  are  lin’d  with  great 
lquare  Stones  of  coarfe  Marble,  upon  which 
the  People  who  draw  the  Velfels  walk ;  from 
this  great  Canal  are  cut  feveralfmaller,  which 
are  again  branch’d  out  into  Rivulets  that 
generally  end  at  fome  Town  or  Village. 
Over  thefe  Canals  are  ftately  Bridges  of  three, 
five,  or  fometimes  feven  Arches,  the  middle 
Arch  fo  high  that  Velfels  may  go  through 
without  taking  down  their  Mails:  The  Arches 
are  all  built  with  Marble,  or  other  Scone  ; 
nothing  can  afford  a  more  agreeable  Profpeft 
than  fo  many  fine  Canals,  adorn’d  with  no¬ 
ble  Bridges,  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
Towns  and  Villages  upon  the  Banks,  and  a 
multitude  of  Velfels  failing  different  Ways 
upon  them,  through  the  moil  fruitful  Vales. 
Europe  we  are  allur’d  has  nothing  to  boafl  of 
comparable  to  this.^ 

One  of  thefe,  call’d  the  Grand  Canal,  reaches 
from  Canton,  the  Southermofl  part  of  * China , 
to  Pekin ,  the  Imperial  City  in  the  North, 
being  upwards  of  1*200  Miles,  except  that  it 
is  interrupted  by  one  Mountain  in  the  Province 
of  Kiamji,  where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  tra¬ 
velling  a  Ihort  Day’s  Journey  by  Land.  In  this 
vaft  Trad,  the  Ground  not  being  always  le¬ 
vel,  inflead  of  Sluices  there  are  feveral  great 
Water-falls,  or  Torrents,  more  or  lefs  rapid 
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according  to  the  difference  of  the  Level :  Near 
thefe  places  are^greafnitmbfefs  of  Men  placed 
to  draw  up  the  Vdfel's  which  g’o  againfl  the 
Stream,  they  have  feveral  Capfterns  upon  the 
Banks,  and  having  fallen ’d  Cables  rbrtnd  the 
Veflel,  they  raife  it  by  little  and  little  till  they 
have  brought  it  into  the  upper  Canal  with  in¬ 
finite  Labour  and  Hazard  ;  they  have  not  yet 
the  Art  of  ere&ing  Sluices  and  Flood-gates,  as 
in  Europe,  where  one  Man  can  open  or  fhut  the 
Gates,  and  caufe  the  largell  Veffels  fecurely  to 
afcend  or  defcend. 

In  fome  Places  where  the  Waters  of  two  Ca¬ 
nals  have  no  Communication,  and  the  Level  of 
one  is  Fifteenpoot  above  the  other,  their  Vef¬ 
fels  are  fo  made,  that  by  Hoping  the  Banks 
like  a  Ridge  of  a  Barn,  they  will  dragg  them 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  tho’  they  are  never 
fo  heavy  loaded.  And  our  Author  tells  us,  he 
had  often  pafs’d  from  one  Canal  to  another  in 
this  manner. 

Tho’  their  Ships  for  the  Sea  Service  are  NavJ  . 
not  comparable  to  thofe  of  Europe ,  and  their  on  and  ** 
Skill  in  Navigation  is  but  mean  ;  yet  upon  Veflelsoo 
their  Rivers  or  Canals  they  manage  large  Vef-  tfleir  Ri~ 
fels,  as  big  as  Ships,  by  a  few  Hands,  with  cloak*3 
great  Dexterity  ,•  of  thefe  Veffels  there  are 
not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  in  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces  equipp'd  for  the  Emperor's  Service  : 

They  are  Flat-Bottom’d,  the  Head  and  Stern 
Square,  but  the  Forepart  not  quite  fo  broad  as 
the  Stern  ;  they  have  a  Mainmaft  and  a  Fore- 
maft  :  The  Foremaft  has  a  Yard  and  a  fquare 
Sail,  but  the  Sail  of  the  Mainmafl  is  narrow 
a-top  like  a  Sloop’s  Sail ;  their  Marts  are  not 
piec’d  as  ours,  and  fet  one  on  the  head  of  the 
other,  but  are  only  one  fingle  Tree.  Their 
Sails  are  made  of  a  thick  Matt  ffrengthen’d 
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with  Laths  or  fplit  Cane  at  about  two  Foot 
difhnce-:  Upon.  the  ,D,ec.k  ihey  Build  little 
Rooms  o:  CabbinsTrom  one-end  to  the  ocher, 
rais'd  about  Seven  or  Eight  Foot  high,  they  are 
painted  and  gilded  bo,ch  within  and  without, 
audio’’ very  heat  and  commodious,  that  they 
make  the  longeft  Voyage  tolerable.  The 
Mandarins,  or  great  Officers,  often  travel 
together  in  this  manner,  and  no  where  fpend 
their  Hours  more  agreeably  ;  Tor  here  they 
vific  one  another  without  Ceremony,  and  play 
and  pafs  away  their  time  as  if  they  were  all  of 
one  Family  j  which  Freedoms  are  never  taken 
by  Magiftrates  on  Shoar. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Sailing  upon  their 
Rivers  and  Canals  is  generally  exceeding 
pleafant,  there  are  feveral  Rapid  Torrents  on 
which  they  fail  with  the  utmoft  hazard  ;  Father 
Le  Compte  tells  us,  he  was  once  upon  fuch  a 
Stream,  when  the  Veflel  was  whirld  round 
with  an  incredible  Swifcnefs  fora  confiderable 
time,  and  at  lengch  daffi  d  upon  a  Rock. 
That  in  the  Province  of  Fokien,  for  eight  or 
ten  Days  Sail  the  VelTel  is  in  continual  danger 
of  perifhing  ;  there  are  fo  many  Catara&s  and 
rocky  Straights  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  for 
the  Boat  to  pafs  through  without  being 
daflfd  to  pieces  on  one  fide  or  other  j  Every 
day  almoft  fome  Veflel  or  other  is  ihip wreck’d 
in  thefe  Torrents,  but  they  have  often  the 
good  Fortune  to  fplit  near  the  Shoars,  and 
the  Paflengers  are  fav’d  ;  fometimes  indeed 
the  Veflel  is  daffi’d  to  pieces  and  the  Crew 
buried  in  a  moment.  Le  Compte  fays,  tho*  he 
had  fail’d  upon  the  molt  tempeftuous  Seas,  he 
thinks  he  never  run  fo  many  Hazards  in  ten 
Years,  as  he  did  in  ten  Da>s  upon  thefe  Tor¬ 
rents  ;  But  «U1  this  Danger  it  Lems  proceeds 
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from  want  of  Hands  to  manage  their  Barks, 
or  if  inftead  of  eight  Men  they  carried  fifteen, 
all  the  Violence  of  the  Streams  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  them  away,  fo  dexterous  are  the 
Chine fe  at  ftemming  the  Force  of  the  Current. 
But  it  is  common  in  China ,  as  well  as  other 
Parts  of  the  World,  to  hazard  Mens  Lives, 
and  venture  lofing  all  their  EfFe&s,  ra  her 
than  be  at  a  trifling  Charge  more  than  they 
apprehend  to  be  ablolutely  necefl’ary. 

Father  Gemelli  Careri  obferves,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  City  or  Village  thro’  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  bur 
enjoys  the  Conveniency  of  fome  Navigable 
River,  Lake,  Canal,  or  Arm  of  the  Sea  ;  and 
that  there  are  almoft  as  many  People  live  upon 
the  Water  as  upon  the  Land  :  Wherever  there 
is  a  Town  upon  the  Shoar  there  is  another  of 
Boats  upon  the  Water ;  and  fome  Ports  are 
fo  block’d  up  with  Veflels,  that  it  will  take 
up  feveral  Hours  to  get  crofs  them  to  Land. 
Thefe  VelTels  are  made  as  commodious  as 
Houfes  •  and  there  are  many  Born,  and  Live, 
and  Dye  in  them  ;  and  they  keep  Hogs, 
Poultry,  Dogs,  and  other  Domeftick  Animals 
on  Board,  as  if  they  were  on  Shoar. 

Befides  thefe  Veflels,  there  area  prodigi¬ 
ous  Number  of  Floats  of  Timber  perpetually 
going  up  and  down  the  Rivers  and  Canals, 
which  carry  whole  Villages  of  People  upon 
them.  This  Timber  is  cut  chiefly  in  the 
Province  of  Suchuen,  which  adjoins  to  India 
on  the  Weft  •  and  thefe  Floats  are  fome  of 
them  a  Mile  in  length  ;  they  arife  two  or 
three  Foot  above  the  Water,  upon  which  the 
People  build  little  Wooden  Huts,  orCabbins, 
at  equal  diftances,  where  they  live  till  they 
have  difpofed  of  the  Timber  on  which  they 
VoL.  I.  D  are 
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are  Built  :  Thus  great  Quantities  of  it  are 
convey’d  as  far  as  Pekin ,  being  above  three 
hundred  Leagues  from  the  Place  where  it 
is  cur. 

CHAP.  II. 

Containing  a  Defcription  of  their  "Towns,  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  Palaces,  Pubhck  Buildings,  Houfes  and 
Furniture. 

HAVING  given  fome  Account  of  their 
Rivers  and  Canals,  and  the  Veflels  us’d 
upon  them,  I  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe  their 
Cities,  Fortifications  and  Buildings  on  Shoar. 
And  firft  of  the  great  Wall  which  feparates 
Great  China  from  Tartary  (except  towards  the  Eaft 
Wall  &c.  Part  ir>  w^ere  11  divides  the  Province  of 
Pekin  from  that  of  Leaotum,  which  our  later 
Accounts  inform  us  lies  without  the  Wall.} 
This  Work  begins  in  the  Province  of  Xenfi 
which  lies  on  theNorth-Weft  of  China, in  about 
38  Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  is  carried  on  over 
Mountains  and  Valleys  ;  firft  towards  the 
North-Eaft  to  the  Latitude  of  42,  and  then 
South-Eafterly  to  the  Latitude  of  39,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  Kang-Sea  between  the  Provinces 
of  Pekin  and  Leaotum.  The  whole  Courferof 
it,  with  all  the  Windings,  Le  Compte  tells  us, 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  Miles  ;  tho’  in  a 
dited  Line  from  Weft  to  Eaft  it  may  not 
be  half  fo  many  Miles :  It  is  almoft  all 
built  with  Brick,  and  fuch  well  temper’d 
Mortar,  that  it  has  now  ftood  above  eighteen 
hundred  Years,  being  built  by  the  Emperor 
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Chihohamti ,  to  prevent  the  Incurfions  of  the 
‘Tartars,  and  is  very  little  decay’d.  Some  Re¬ 
lations  tell  us  it  is  many  Yards  thick,  .and  ex¬ 
ceeding  high  ;  but  by  the  Embalfy  that  was 
fent  from  Miifcovy  to  China ,  and  others  who 
have  lately  feen  it,  we  learn  that  it  is  but  four 
Fathoms,  or  about  thirty  Foot  high  ,*  and 
broad  enough  for  eight  People  to  ride  a  breaft. 

Le  Compte  makes  it  but  five  Foot  thick,  and 
not  fo  high  as  the  Wails  of  their  Towns > 
but  he  has  either  miftaken  the  thicknefs  of 
the  Wall,  or  it  is  falfe  Printed,  viz,,  five  Feet 
for  five  Yards  ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  about  five  Yards  thick,  and  ten  in  height. 

There  are  no  Breaches  in  this  Wall,  except 
in  the  Province  of  Pekin ,  North  of  the  City 
Suven,  where  inftead  of  the  Wall  are  very 
high  and  inacceffible  Mountains  ;  and  in  that 
part  where  the  Hoambo  or  Yellow  River  paifes 
through  it  :  As  for  leifer  Rivers  which  fall 
into  China  through  this  Wall,  they  run  under 
Arches  made  in  the  Wall.  It  is  generally 
of  equal  Height  upon  the  higheff  Hills,  and 
in  the  lowed:  Valleys  :  So  that  Le  Compte  ob- 
ferves,  when  People  talk  of  the  wonderful 
Height  of  it  in  fome  Places,  it  mull  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  Height  of  the  Mountain  on  which 
fuch  part  of  the  Wall  xlands. 

It  is  fortify ’d  all  along  by  Square  Towers 
at  a  Mile  diftance,  fay  fome  ;  arid  others  at 
the  diftance  of  two  Bow-fhots  from  one  ano^- 
ther.  It  was  formerly  guarded  by  a  Million 
of  Soldiers ;  but  now  Guards  are  plac’d  only 
at  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  eafieft  of  Accefs. 

The  Cities  and  Towns  of  China  are  all 
„  Built  in  one  Form,  as  near  as  the  Ground  will 
permit  ;  that  is.  Square.  Twto  great  Streets 
which  crafs  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Town,  divide  it  into  Four  Quarters;  and 
from  che  Center  the  four  principal  Gatesi  may 
be  feen  at  once.  The  Gates  Hand  due  Eaft, 
Weft,  North  and  South ;  the  Streets  lye  in  a 
fttrait  Line,  are  large  and  well  pav’d  ;  but 
very  troublefome  to  walk  in,  all  Men  of  any 
Fafhion,  being  carried  in  Chairs,  or  riding 
on  Horfeback  thro’  them  with  their  Attend¬ 
ants  and  great  Equipages,  and  no  Pofts  to 
keep  off  the  Horfes  and  Carriages.  The  De- 
fcription  of  two  or  three  of  them  will  give  us 
a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  reft. 

The  Imperial  City  of  Pekin  is  fttuated  about 
the  Fortieth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude, 
and  was  antiently  exactly  fquare,  being  four 
Leagues  about ;  but  when  the  Tartars  expell’d 
the  Chinefe  out  of  this  City,  they  permitted 
them  to  build  a  new  one  adjoining  to  it  ; 
which,  with  the  old  one,  now  makes  an  ir¬ 
regular  Figure,  confiderably  longer  than  it  is 
broad  :  So  that  Pekin  is  indeed  two  Cities 
join’d  in  one,  as  London  and  tVeftminfter  are 
with  us;  one  is  call'd  the  Tartar,  and  the  other 
the  Chinefe  City,  the  latter  of  which  is  much 
the  raoft  populous.  They  are  both  together 
Six  Leagues  in  Circumference,  reckoning 
3 do o  Paces  to  a  League,  according  to  Father 
Le  Compte,  who  meaifur’d  them  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Order,  and  he  thinks  it  to  be  four  times 
as  big  as  Paris  :  But  as  the  Houfes  in  Pekin 
are  but  one  Story  High,  and  thofe  at  Paris 
Four,  Pekin  may  not  have  more  People  lodg’d 
in  it  than  Paris ;  efpecially  if  we  conftder  that 
the  Streets  are  much  wider,  and  that  the 
Emperor’s  Palace  is  of  a  vaft  Extent,  contain¬ 
ing  Parks,  Gardens,  Canals,  &c.  Yet  he 
feems  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Inabitants 
of  Pekin  are  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
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Paris ,  becaufe  they  do  not  take  up  half  the 
Room  in  their  Lodgirgs  that  the  Europeans 
do. 

The  Crowds  in  the  Streets  alfo  he  obferves 
are  fo  great,  that  People  of  Quality  are 
forc’d  to  have  a  Horfeman  ride  before  them 
to  make  way  ;  and  yet  fcarce  a  Woman  is  to 
be  keen  amongft  them  :  But  there  may  be 
feveral  other  Reafons  given  for  the  Crowd 
being  fo  great  in  this  City,  befides  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  the  Place.  Firft,  Multitudes  of 
Country  People  daily  refort  to  Pekin  to 
Market,  and  no  River  coming  up  dole  to  the 
City,  all  manner  of  Goods  are  brought  thither 
by  Land  Carriage,  which  occafions  the  Streets 
to  be  fill’d  with  W'aggons,  Camels  and  other 
Beafls  of  Burthen,  with  their  Drivers  ;  info- 
much  that  Morning  and  Evening  the  Gates 
are  fo  throng’d  a  Man  muft  wait  fome  Hours 
before  he  can  get  by.  Befides,  few  Artifi¬ 
cers  or  Handicrafts  Work  in  their  own  Artificers 
Houfes,  but  in  the  Honfes  of  their  Cuftomers ;  never 
Smiths,  Taylors,  &c ,  are  all  day  about  the  work  in 
Streets  looking  out  for  Employment ;  then  all  ^?eir 
Perfons  of  Fafhion  have  numerous  Trains  of  Shops" 
Servants  ;  and  when  a  Mandarin  goes  abroad, 
all  his  Officers  attend  him  in  theirFormalities  : 

The  Lords  of  the  Court  and  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  who  go  almoft  ev'ery  day  to  Court, 
are  attended  with  ftrong  Guards  of  Horfe,  all 
which  contribute  to  fill  the  Streets,  and  make 
Pekin,  as  well  as  other  Cities  of  China,  appear 
much  more  populous  than  they  really  are. 
However,  Le  Compte  computes  there  are  not 
lefs  than  two  Millions  of  Inhabitants  in  the 
City  of  Pekin ,  which  is  certainly  above  double 
the  Number  that  is  to  be  found  either  in  Paris 
for  Lndon. 
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The  principal  Streets  in  Pekin  are  one  bun- 
Streets.  ^red  and  twenty  Foot  Broad,  and  a  League 
in  Length  ;  and  the  Shops  in  which  they  fell 
their  Silks  and  China-Ware,  generally  take 
up  the  whole  Street,  and  make  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Profpedt :  And  that  which  renders  it 
more  fo,  is  the  Cuftom  the  Tradefmen  have 
of  fetting  up  a  long  Board  before  their  Shops, 
above  twenty  Foot  High,  Painted  and  Gilt, 
on  which  are  written  the  Names  of  the  Goods 
they  Sell.  Thefe  being  plac'd  on  each  fide 
the  Street, almoft  at  equal  diftances,  in  moft  of 
the  Cities  in  China ,  and  having  Pendants  and 
Streamers  on  the  top,  make  a  very  agreeable 
Show.  They  have  no  Signs,  but  the  Name 
of  every  Tradefman  is  written  in  largeLetters 
over  his  Door,  as  fome  of  our  Tradefmens 
are  upon  their  Signs  in  England- 

The  Walls  of  this  City  are  fifty  Cubits 
high,  as  fome  write  ;  but  all  agree,  that  they 
hide  the  whole  Town  by  their  Height,  and 
are  fo  thick,  that  feveral  may  ride  a-breafc 
upon  them.  They  are  defended  by  fquare 
Towers  about  a  Bow-Shot  diftance  from  one 
another.  The  Ditch  before  them  is  dry,  but 
very  broad  and  deep.  The  Gates  are  of  a 
prodigious  Height,  and  at  a  diftance  make  a 
noble  Show  :  Every  Gate  of  the  Town  has 
a  Fortrefs,  or  Redoubt,  built  before  it  6f  equal 
height  with  the  Gate,  which  being  join’d  to¬ 
gether  by  high  Walls,  forms  a  handfome 
Square,  large  enough  for  500  Men  to  dtaw 
up  in  Battalia.  The  way  into  it  is  by  the  fide 
Wall  between  the  Gate  and  the  Fort,  and  not 
dire&ly  forward ;  then  turning  to  the  Right, 
you  enter  the  Gate  of  the  City,  where  a 
ftrong  Guard  is  always  kept.  The  Arches, 
or  Gate-ways  are  built  with  Marble ;  but  che 
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reft  of  the  Walls  withBrick.The  Ch'inefe  are  not 
arriv’d  at  any  Perfe&ion  in  Fortification  yet ; 
for  they  have  no  other  Works  befides  a  Wall 
ftrengthen’d  with  fquare  Towers,  a  deep 
Ditch,  fometimes  dry,  but  commonly  of  run¬ 
ning  Water,  with  fome  Bulwarks  or  Baftions, 
and  a  few  pitiful  Iron  Guns  upon  their  Walls. 

There  are  nine  Gates  in  the  "Tartar  City  ; 
three  towards  the  South,  and  two  on  each 
of  the  other  fides.  The  Chinefe  City  is  alfo 
Wall’d  round,  and  has  feven  Gates,  and  a 
large  Suburb  at  every  Gate. 

The  Emperor’s  Palace  ftand  in  the  middle  Palace- 
of  the  Tartar  City,  and  is  an  oblong  Square, 
about  two  Miles  in  Length,  and  one  in 
Breadth,  defended  by  a  good  Wall.  This 
Palace  includes  not  only  the  Emperor’s  Houfe 
and  Gardens,  but  the  Apartments  of  his  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  great  Number  of  Artificers,  who 
are  conftantly  employ’d  by  the  Emperor. 

None  are  permitted  to  lie  within  the  inner- 
moft  Palace  but  the  Eunuchs  :  The  inner 
Palace  confifts  of  nine  vaft  Court'S  :  the  Arches 
through  which  one  enters  thefe  Courts  are  of 
Marble,  and  over  each  there  is  a  large  fquare 
Gothick  Building ;  but  the  Offices  on  each  fide 
thefe  Courts  are  but  mean.  The  Emperor’s 
Apartment,  which  is  in  the  furtheft  Court,  is 
fupported  by  large  Marble  Pillars,  and 
Roof’d  with  glaz’d  Yellow  Tyles,  which 
glitter  like  the  Sun  ;  the  White  Marble  Steps 
by  which  you  afcend  the  Rooms  of  State, 
the  Carv’d  Work,  Varnifh,  Painting  and 
Gilding  with  which  they  are  adorn’d,  make 
them  look  very  Magnificent,  and  fuitable  to 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Monarch  to  which  they 
belong :  But  ftill  there  is  not  that  Contri¬ 
vance  and  Uniformity,  Le  Compte  obferves, 
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in  which  the  Beauty  of  our  Buildings  confiff  ; 
and  the  Irregularity  of  the  whole  mutt  offend 
any  one  who  has  Skill  in  Architecture. 

The  Guards  of  the  Palace  have  no  other 
Arms  but  their  Scymitars,  and  are  not  fo  nu-*' 
merous  as  fome  relate  ;  but  there  are  three 
or  four  thoufand  Mandarins  and  Great 
Officers  always  attending  at  the  time  of  Au¬ 
dience.  The  Power  and  Infolence  of  the 
Eunuchs  in  the  Palace  was  an  infupportable 
Grievance  in  the  former  Reigns  of  the  Chinefe 
Emperors  ;  but  the  Emperors  of  the  ‘Tartar 
Race  have  fo  humbled  them,  that  they  are 
not  much  confider’d  now ,•  fome  ferve  as 
Pages,  and  others  in  the  meaneft  Offices* 

But  to  return  to  the  City,  it  is  divided  into 
four  Quarters  or  DiftriCts,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  into  leller  Divifions ;  every  ten  Houfes 
has  an  Officer  like  our  Conftable,  who  pre- 
fides  over  the  other  nine,  and  informs  the 
Magiftrate  if  any  thing  extraordinary  hap¬ 
pens.  If  any  Robbery  be  committed  in  the 
Night,  the  Neighbourhood  are  oblig’d  to 
make  it  good  ;  and  in  every  Family  the  Ma¬ 
iler  is  anfwerable  for  his  Children  and  Servants. 
In  the  Night  the  Guards  Patrole  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Streets,  and  the  Horfe  go  their  Rounds 
upon  the  Walls  ;  and  if  any  are  taken  up  who 
have  not  a  Licens’d  Lanthorn,  they  feldom 
efcape  Puniffiment ;  for  no  Mafquerades,  or 
Nightly  Meetings  ate  encourag’d  by  the 
Chinefe. 

The  City  of  Pekin  hands  upon  a  Plain  ; 
there  are  no  Hills  in  it  but  two,  which  were 
thrown  up  by  hand,  in  the  Emperor’s  Palace. 
In  all  parts  of  the  City  there  are  Men  and 
Chairs  to  be  hir’d,  as  in  London ,  and  Horfes  j 
but  noCoaches  are  us’d  in  this  part  of  the  World. 

Their 
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Their  Houfes,  and  even  the  Palaces  of  the  Houfes. 
principal  Mandarins,  are  built  upon  the  fur- 
tace  of  the  Ground,  and  fupported  by  Wooden 
Pillars,  without  any  Foundation.  Indeed  they 
build  but  one  ftory  High,  and  fo  need  a 
Foundation  the  iefs  ;  but  they  take  up  a  great 
Extent  of  Ground,  having  feveral  open 
fquave  Courts  within  their  Walls  :  They  have 
fuch  a  regard  to  their  Privacy,  that  no  Win¬ 
dows  are  made  towards  the  Street,  or  to  look 
towards  their  Neighbours ;  and  juft  within 
their  great  Gate  or  Portal,  there  ftands  a  Wall 
or  Skreen  to  prevent  Strangers  looking  in 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Gate :  When  you 
are  pafs’d  this  Skreen,  there  are  little  Alleys 
to  Right  and  Left,  from,  whence  you  pafs 
into  the  feveral  Courts,  which  are  built  on 
all  tides.  Their  Entertainments  are  made  in 
a  fort  of  Hall,  or  Banqueting  Houfe,  at  the 
Entrance  of  their  Houfes  ;  which  have  no 
other  Ornament  befides  a  (ingle  Order  of  Co¬ 
lumns,  painted  and  varnifhed,  which  fupports 
the  Building  ,•  and  the  Roofs  are  often  open 
to  the  Tiles,  without  a  Ceiling.  They  have 
no  Looking-glaftes,  Hangings,  or  fine  Chairs  ; 
and  their  Beds,  which  aie  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ornaments,  are  hardly  ever  feen  by 
Strangers,  who  are  not  permitted  to  go  far¬ 
ther  than  the  firft  great  Hall.  The  Furniture  Furni- 
of  the  beft  Houfes  confifts  only  of  Cabinets,  ture* 
Tables,  varnifti’d  Skreens,  China-ware,  Pic¬ 
tures,  and  Piecesof white  Taffaty,  upon  which 
are  writen  in  large  Charaders  fome  Sentences 
of  Morality  :  Nor  do  you  fee  any  Chimneys 
in  their  Rooms,  but  they  have  Stoves  or  Char¬ 
coal  to  warm  them  in  cold  Weather. 

Their  Beds  are  indeed  very  fine,-  in  Sum¬ 
mer  they  h  ave  Taffaty  Curtains  wrought  with 
Vol.  I.  E  Flowers 
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Flowers,  Trees,  and  Birds,  in  Gold  and  Silk 
Embroidery ;  or  they  have  Curtains  of  the 
fineft  Gaufe,  which  ferve  to  keep  off  the 
Flies  and  Gnats,  but  let  in  the  Air.  In  cold 
Weather  they  have  Curtains  made  of  coarfe 
Sattin,  with  the  Figures  of  Dragons,  and 
other  Animals,  and  Plants  wrought  in  them  ; 
with  Counterpains  of  the  fame.  They  have 
no  Feather-beds  ;  but  ufe  thick  Quilts,  or 
Matreffes,  to  lye  on  ;  and  their  Bedheads 
are  adorned  with  a  Variety  of  Carving  and 
Figures. 

Nankin ,  or  the  South  Court,  (which  the 
Tartars  call  Kiammin)  was  the  Seat  of  the 
Empire,  till  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
move  to  Pekin ,  or  the  North  Court,  to  op- 
pofe  the  Incurfions  of  the  Tartars. 

It  is  hill  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of 
Nankin,  and  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  32,  Lon¬ 
gitude  137.  It  was  antiently  enclofed  by 
three  Walls,  the  outermoft  of  which  was  fix- 
teen  Leagues  in  Circumference.  The  Ruins 
of  them  look  more  like  the  Boundaries  of  a 
Province,  than  the  Walls  of  a  City  :  but  tho’ 
it  has  loft  much  of  its  former  Grandure,  and 
isleffen’d,  as  well  in  its  Buildings  as  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Inhabitants,  fince  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  Pekin,  it  isftill  thought  to  be  more 
populous  than  Pekin.  The  Streets  are  well 
pav'd,  but  not  very  broad  ;  the  Houfes  low, 
but  neat  •,  the  Shops  are  fill’d  with  the  richeft 
Silks,  and  all  other  Manufactures  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Empire.  Hither  the  Doc¬ 
tors  and  Mandarins  retire  when  they  are 
out  of  Employment,  here  being  the  molt 
confiderable  Libraries,  and  Printing  and  all 
other  Arts  praCtifed  in  the  greateft  Perfec¬ 
tion  ;  the  Language  is  alfo  more  pure  than 
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in  any  other  Part  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
City  ftands  on  the  River  Kiam,  the  largeft 
and  deepeft  River  in  China  :  it  is  about  half  a 
League  Broad  at  this  Town.  Here  are  alfo 
a  multitude  of  Navigable  Canals,  with  {lately 
Bridges  over  them,  conftantfy  throng'd  with 
Veflels  going  in  or  out  the  Port,  and  the  City 
has  a  Garrilon  ot  Forty  Thoufand  Men  in  it. 

Without  the  Gates  of  every  Town  there  are 
ufually  two  Magnificent  Towers  ereCted,  and 
near  each  Tower  is  a  Temple  of  Idols,  and  ]i"k  Buil- 
another  Dedicated  to  the  Genius,  or  Guardian  dings. 
Angel  of  the  Place.  There  are  alfo  in  almoft 
every  City  Triumphal  Arches,  built  to  the 
Honour  of  fome  Great  Men,  who  have  been 
Benefactors  to  their  Country  ;  and  Colleges 
or  Temples  Founded  in  Memory  of  their 
great  Philofopher  Confucius,  where  his  Precepts 
are  Taught. 

There  are  two  Towers  without  the  Gates 
of  Nankin ,  one  of  them  call’d  the  Porcelane  Porcelain 
‘Tower,  of  an  Octangular  Figure,  contains  Nine  r<,nw  at 
Stories,  and  is  two  Hundred  Feet  High  :  It  is  Nankiv‘ 
rais’d  on  a  Maffive  Bafis  built  of  Brick,  and 
furrounded  with  a  Rail  of  unpoliili’d  Marble. 

There  are  alfo  Ten  or  Twelve  Steps  all  round 
it,  by  which  you  afcend  to  the  hr  ft  Room  : 

There  are  no  Windows  in  this  Room,  but 
three  large  Doors  open  into  it  ;  and  from 
thence  you  may  afcend  to  the  Ninth  Story, 
by  very  ftrait  inconvenient  Stairs  ;  each  Step 
being  Ten  Inches  deep.  Thefe  Towers  are 
all  built  alike,  in  the  form  of  a  Cone,  or 
Sugar-Loaf ;  between  every  Story  there  is  a 
Penthoufe,  or  Shed,  all  round,  which  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  like  the  Tower  it  felf,  decreafing 
in  Breadth  as  it  encreafes  in  Height.  The  Wall 
is  at  leaft  Twelve  Feet  Thick  at  bottom,  and 
E  2  Eight 
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Eight  and  a  half  at  the  top,  and  fac’d  with 
China,  or  Porcelane,  on  the  outfide.  Each 
Story  is  made  by  thick  pieces  of  Timberlaid 
a-crofs,  and  on  them  a  Fioor  ,•  and  the  Ceiling 
of  every  Room  is  adorn’d  with  Paintings.  The 
Walls  of  the  upper  Rooms  have  Windows; 
and  there  are  Niches  alfo  round  them,  fill’d 
with  thelmages  oftheirGods.  Above  theEighth 
Story  there  is  a  Cupulo,  which  rifes  Thirty 
Feet  higher  than  the  Tower;  and  on  the 
top  is  a  very  large  Golden  Ball.  This  Tower 
has  flood  above  Three  Hundred  Years,  and 
{fill  appears  wonderous  Beautiful.  Le  Compte 
looks  upon  it  to  be  the  bed  contriv’d,  and 
Nobleft  Structure  in  the  Eaft. 

Bells  and  The  Cbinefe  have  in  every  City  very  large 
Watches.  ge[js>  by  which  they  diftinguifh  the  Five 
Watches  of  the  Night  :  They  are  hung  in 
Towers  built  for  that  purpofe,  and  begin  to 
found  at  Seven  or  Eight  in  the  Evening.  In 
the  firfi  Watch  they  flrike  once,  which  they 
repeat  a  little  afterwards,  and  fo  on  till  the 
Second  Watch  begins  ;  then  they  flrike  Two, 
which  they  continue  to  repeat  till  the  Third 
Watch  begins, and  fo  on.  They  make  ufe  alfo  of 
a  Drum  in  their  Towers/in  the  fame  Manner. 

There  are  Seven  Great  Bells  at  Pekin ,  Le 
Compte  informs  us,  which  weigh  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Thoufand  Pounds  a-piece.  They 
are  Eleven  Foot  Wide,  Forty  Round,  and 
Twelve  Feet  High,  befides  the  Ear,  which  is 
Three  Feet  more.  But  tho’  they  exceed  our 
Bells  much  in  Bignefs,  ours  exceed  them  as 
much  in  found  :  Their  Metal  nor  their  way 
of  Cafting  is  not  comparable  to  ours  ;  and, 
having  Wooden  Clappers,  they  make  a  very 
dull  Noife.  Thefe  Bells  are  almoft  in  form 
of  a  Cylinder,  near  as  wide  at  the  Top  as 
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they  are  at  Bottom;  but  the  Thicknefslelfens 
gradually  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top.  The 
Metal  is  Brittle,  very  ill  Caff,  and  full  of  Knots, 

China  abounds  in  great  Cities ;  a  Traveller 
is  hardly  got  out  of  one  but  he  enters  another :  ofu^ci®  ^ 
They  are  divided  into  Three  Clafl'es,  of  the  an(i 
firfi;  there  are  about  i<5o,  many  of  which  are  Towns, 
three  or  four  Leagues  round. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Xenfi  and  Xanfi  their 
Villages  are  furrounded  with  Walls  and  Ditch¬ 
es  ;  and  have  Iron  Gates,  which  are  Ihut  eve¬ 
ry  Night,  and  guarded  in  the  Day  time  by 
the  Country  People,  to  defend  them  as  well 
from  the  Infults  of  the  Soldiers,  as  from 
Robbers. 

The  Triumphal  Arches  above-mentioned, 
confift  of  three  great  Arches  made  of  Mar-  p{1raI]Um*' 
ble,  the  middle  Arch  higher  than  the  other  Arches, 
two  :  They  are  fupported  by  Four  Columns, 
fometimes  Round,  but  oftner  Square,  made  of 
one  Angle  Stone,  plac’d  on  an  irregular  Bafts. 

The  Frize  is  adorn’d  with  Infcriptions,  beau¬ 
tiful  Figures  and  Sculptures,  with  Knots  and 
Flowers  finely  carv’d,  and  Birds  flying  as 
it  were  from  the  Stone.  Thefe  Le  Compte  looks 
upon  as  their  Mafter-pieces.  But  fome  of 
their  Triumphal  Arches  are  fo  very  mean  that 
they  are  not  worth  a  deferibing. 

The  Windows  of  their  Houfes,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  neither  look  into  the  Street,  Win- 
nor  towards  their  Neighbours  ;  which  makes  dows- 
it  neceffary  for  them  to  build  about  open 
Courts  and  Squares  to  receive  the  Light. 

Their  Windows  are  not  Glaz’d  as  ours,  but 
inftead  of  Glafs  they  have  Oyfter-iheils,  or 
other  Shells  of  Sea-Fifh,  clean’d  and  ferap’d 
fo  thin  that  they  will  let  in  the  Light,  tho’ 

$hey  are  not  fo  tranfparent  as  Glafs  ;  In  other 

Places, 
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Places,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  pieces  of  Painted 
Giafs,  like  Straws  glew’d  together,  which 
form  a  Square  of  the  bignefs  of  our  largefc 
Pains  :  And  in  other  parts  of  China  their 
Windows  are  made  of  Rattan,  or  Split  Cane, 
and  are  rather  Lattices  than  Windows,  efpe* 
dally  in  the  Southern  Provinces  :  Thefe  being 
much  cooler  than  Giafs  or  Shells. 

Port  of  The  principal  Ports  of  this  Kingdom  whi- 
Canton.  ther  the  Europeans  Trade  are,  Fir  ft,  Canton , 
the  Capital  of  Quamtung ,  the  moft  Southern 
Province  of  China.  It  lies  under  or  very  near 
the  Eropick  of  Cancer ,  about  Fifty  Miles  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Ta  ;  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  beft  Flarbour  in  China.  It  is  defended  to¬ 
wards  the  Wateriide  by  two  high  Walls,  with 
Towers  upon  them,  and  two  ftrong  Water 
Caftles ;  and  on  the  Land  fidebya  goodWall, 

■  and  feveral  Caftles.  It  exceeds  all  the  Cities 
of  AJia,  we  are  told,  in  Idol  Temples, Courts, 
Palaces,  and  other  Publick  Buildings  :  There 
are  no  lefs  than  Thirteen  Magnificent  Tri¬ 
umphal  Arches  between  the  Water-gate  and 
the  Palace.  This  City  would  have  vy’d  with 
the  greateft,  for  Shipping,  Trade,  and  Num¬ 
bers  of  People,  before  it  was  ruin’d  by  the 
Tartars  in  the  late  War. 

There  was  formerly  alfo  a  great  Trade  to 
Macao .  Macao ,  atvlflandto  the  South  of  Canton ,  pof-‘ 

fefs’d  by  the  Portuguefe :  They  have  frill  a 
Fort  there  and  a  Garrifon  ;  but  are  forc’d  to 
fubmit  to  the  Chinefe,  and  obey  their  Manda¬ 
rins  :  All  the  Cuftoms  alfo  are  paid  to  the 
Emperor,  tho’  the  Portuguefe  ftill  retain  a  Form 
of  Government,  as  to  their  own  People  : 
The  Town  is  built  upon  very  uneven  Ground, 
on  the  point  of  a  fmall  lfland,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  good  Road,  where  the  Shipping  is 

cover’d 
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cover’d  from  Storms  by  feveral  other  little 
Hlands  which  lie  to  Windward- 

North-Eaft  of  Canton ,  in  the  Province  of 
Fokien ,  is  another  Port  call’d  Emoui,  from  the 
Wand  that  forms  it.  Here  the  biggeft  Ships  E™^1  or 
may  ride  clofe  to  the  Shore;  and  Trade  has 
improv’d  there  fo  much  of  late,  that  it  has 
drawn  great  Numbers  of  People  thither.  It 
has  a  Garrifon  of  Eight  or  Nine  Thoufand 
Men  for  the  Security  of  it. 

The  moil  Eafterly  Port  in  the  Continent  of 
China  is  Nimpo  :  This  is  a  City  of  the  fir  ft 
Clafs,  very  Populous,  and  beautify’d  with 
many  Triumphal  Arches.  It  is  but  Two  Days 
Sail  diftant  from  Japan,  with  which  Wand 
they  maintain  a  great  Trade,  Exporting  their 
Silks  and  other  Manufactures  ;  for  which  they 
receive  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,  Japan  Cabinets, 

&c. 

The  Englifh  had  at  the  Time  of  the  ereCting 
the  New  Eafl- India-  Company ,  a  Fa&ory  in  the  Chufaa. 
Ifland  of  Chufan,  or  Cheuxan,  about  Thirty 
Miles  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  Nimpo.  This  Ifland 
lies  about  the  Latitude  of  30,  and  is  Eight 
or  Nine  Leagues  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  Four  or  Five  in  breadth.  There  is  a  good 
Harbour  at  the  Weft  End  near  the  Englijh  Fac¬ 
tory,  which  was  built  clofe  by  the  Shoar  in 
a  low  Valley,  where  there  are  are  about  Two 
Hundred  Houfesof  Merchants  and  Tradef- 
men,  who  come  thither  to  Traffick  ;  but  their 
Families  refide  at  a  Town  about  a  Mile  fur¬ 
ther  within  the  Land,  which  is  furrounded  by 
a  fine  Stone  Wall,  Three  Miles  in  Circuit, 
defended  by  Two  and  Twenty  Square  Tow¬ 
ers,  and  fome  old  Iron  Guns,  and  has  a  Gar- 
rifon  of  Three  or  Four  Thoufand  Men. 
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The  Harbour  of  Nankin,  the  Capital  of 
the  Province  of  that  Name,  and  formerly  the 
Refidence  of  the  Emperor,  was  once  accoun¬ 
ted  the  fineft  in  China ,  becaufe  of  the  Breadth 
andDrpth  of  the  River  Kiam,  which  runs  by 
that  Town :  But  no  Merchant  Ships,  Le 
Compte  tells  us,  put  in  there  at  prefent  whe¬ 
ther  the  Mouth  of  the  River  is  choak’d  up, 
or  whether  the  Government  intend  to  divert 
the  Trade  from  this  Place,  he  is  not  positive  ,* 
but  inclines  to  believe  the  latter  :  For,  he 
fays,  the  famous  Pyrate,  or  Chinefe  Admiral, 
who  refus’d  to  fubmit  io  the  'Tartars ,  befieg’d 
it  with  a  great  Fleet  not  many  Years  fince  ; 
and  the  State  obferving  how  much  the  Place 
was  expos’d  to  Infults  from  Abroad,  chofe  to 
remove  the  Trade  to  other  Towns  which  were 
more  fccure. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  Genius ,  Temper ,  Stature ,  Complexion ,  Shape , 
and  Habits  of  the  Chinefe  ;  with  their  Entertain¬ 
ments,  Diet ,  Diverfions ,  Feftivals ,  Vijits  and 
Ceremonies ;  Roads,  manner  of  Travelling  and 
Carriages. 

TH  E  Chinefe  ever  look’d  upon  themfelves 
as  fomething  fuperiour  to  the  reft  of 
Mankind,  till  the  Europeans  arriv’d  amongft 
them  ;  and  ftiil,  tho’  their  Ignorance  is  fo  no¬ 
torious  in  the  fpeculative  Sciences,  and  even 
in  fome  Mechanick  Arts,  fuchas  Clock-Work, 
Architecture,  &c.  they  will  have  it  that  they 
have  one  Eye  more  than  we. 


Such 
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Such  defpicable  Notions  they  formerly  en¬ 
tertain’d  of  Foreigners,  that  they  laid  it 
down  as  a  Maxim,  to  have  no  further  Com¬ 
merce  with  them,  than  to  receive  their  Ho¬ 
mage;  and  when  this  was  at  any  time  refus’d 
them,  only  feem’d  to  pity  the  Folly  of  the 
Barbarians ,  as  they  call’d  them, in  negleding  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  Protedion  of  fo 
Wife  a  People.  They  were  anciently,  ’cis  true, 
Reverenc’d  throughout  India,! artary,  &ndPerfiat 
as  Oracles  ;  and  the  great  Objedion,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Japonefe  made  to  the  Chridiati 
Religion,  was,  that  fo  wife  a  Nation  as  the 
Chinefe  had  not  receiv’d  it. 

From  this  refped  the  NeighbouringNations 
paid  them,  the  Chinefe  look’d  upon  themfelves 
as  the  Favourites  of  Heaven,  and  that  they 
were  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the  Earth,  in  a 
fort  of  Paradife,  to  give  Laws  to  the  reft  of 
Mankind.  Other  Men  they  thought  wonder¬ 
fully  defedive  in  their  Underftandings,  and 
deform’d  in  th;irPerfons,and  believ’d  they  were 
caft  into  the  remote  Corners  of  the  World, 
as  the  Drofs  and  Refufe  of  Nature  j  and  that 
themfelves  only  had  receiv’d  from  God  Ra¬ 
tional  Souls  and  Bodies,  of  an  agreeable  Size 
and  Figure  :  When  they  found  the  Europeans 
to  be  vers’d  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  they  were 
amaz’d,  and  faid,  ‘  How  could  this  poffibly 
*  be,  that  a  People  fo  remote  from  us  fhould 
1  be  endow’d  with  fuch  Parts  and  Learning  ! 
‘  That  they  fhould  Difconrfe  and  Argue&as 

we  do,  when  they  never  were  In- 
‘  ftru&ed  in  the  Chinefe  Learning!  But  Ava¬ 
rice,  Amoition  and  Pleafure,  it  feems,  have 
a  large  ftroke  in  all  Affairs  in  China ,  as  well  as" 
in  Europe ,  notwithftanding  their  boafted 
Politenefs,  and  the  Equitable  Rules  they  pre- 
Vol>  L  F  \FerKl 
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tend  to  be  Govern’d  by,  Injuftice  is  too  often 
found  in  their  Courts  ;  and  much  of  the  Time 
both  of  Princes  and  People  is  taken  up  in 
Amorous  Intrigues,  as  well  there  as  here  ; 
but  they  ufe  fuch  Caution  to  conceal  their 
Vices,  ’tis  faid,  that  a  Stranger  would  be  apt 
to  pronounce  all  things  were  well  regulated 
amongft  them. 

When  they  have  an  Intereft  to  manage,  no 
People  know  better  how  to  inlinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  good  Opinion  of  thofe  they 
deal  with,  or  improve  an  Opportunity  when 
it  offers ;  nor  will  they  decline  the  moft  Ha¬ 
zardous  Undertaking,  where  they  have  any 
Gain  in  view.  Throngs  of  People  are  perpe¬ 
tually  in  motion  upon  their  Rivers,  on  their 
Coafts,  and  upon  the  Roads  ;  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  feems  to  be,  fays  Le  Compte ,  the  Soul 
of  that  People,  and  the  Spring  of  all  their 
Actions ;  nor  do  they  much  fcruple  impofing 
on  thofe  they  deal  with,  of  which  many  of 
them  are  fo  far  from  being  afham’d,  that  they 
will  laugh  at  the  Man  they  have  bubbled. 
A  Foreigner  goes  in  great  danger  of  being 
cheated  if  he  trufts  to  his  own  Judgment, 
and  if  he  employ  a  Cbinefe  Fa&or,  as  is  ufual, 
both  Faftor  and  Merchant  will  fometimes 
combine  together  to  deceive  the  Stranger. 

They  continually  apply  themfelves  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Inclinations,  Humours  and  Tempers 
of  thofe  they  have  any  Commerce  with  ;  and 
keep  up  a  fair  Correfpondence  even  with 
their  greateft  Enemies. 

However,  there  do  not  want  Inftances  of 
fair  Dealing,  and  open  generous  Ufage,  and 
a  Fidelity  not  to  be  corrupted. 

There  are  no  Duels  amongft  them;  all  their 
Revenge  is  fecretly  manag’d,  and  they  cannot 

only 
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only  dilfemble  their  Malice,  but  feem  patient 
even  to  Infenfibility,'.  till  they  have  a  favour¬ 
able  Opportunity  to  ftrike  home. Their  Great 
Men  are  engag’d  in  a  perpetual  purfuic  of 
Places  and  great  Polls,  and  carry  on  their 
Defigns  by  Bribes  and  Prefents,  as  in  other 
Courts  :  Yet  as  the  Laws  prohibit  thefe  Prac¬ 
tices,  and  refer  all  to  the  Merit  of  the  Can¬ 
didate,  the  moft  fubcileand  deligning  amongft 
them  ever  put  on  the  greatelt  Appearance  of 
Modefty  and  Self-denial :  But  however  the 
Chinefe  may  excel  in  Cunning,  their  Courage 
’tis  obferv’d  is  not  very  remarkable. 

In  fo  large  a  Country  it  cannot  be  expe&ed 
but  the  Complexion  and  Features,  if  noc  the  Stature, 
Stature  of  the  diftant  Inhabitants  mult  vary.  Shape, 

It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  a  North  from  a  ^^Com 
South  Britain,  or  an  Englifhman  from  a  French -  piexion. 
man,  with  us;  how  much  more  may  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  thofe  of  NorthzndSo  tthChina  fhould 
have  fomething  to  diftinguifh  them,  who  are 
30  Degrees  of  Latitude  diftant  from  each 
other  ?  Therefore  when  feme  Authors  tell  us 
they  are  Fair,  and  others  that  they  are  Tawny  ,* 
fome  that  their  Stature  and  Features  refemble 
the  Europeans ;  others  that  they  have  Flat 
Square  Faces,  Ihort  Nofes,  &c •  thefe  Rela¬ 
tions  may  eafily  be  reconciled,  if  we  conlider 
that  one  fpeaks  of  this  Province,  and  another 
of  that ;  and  that  the  Provinces  here  are  of  as 
large  Extent  as  moft  Kingdoms  in  Europe. 
However,  it  feems  to  be  admitted  by  moft 
Writers,  that  a  Majority  of  the  Chinefe  are 
Squat  Well-fet  Men,  broad  Faces,  black  Hair, 
little  dark  Eyes,  fhort  Nofes  and  thin  Beards, 
which  they  wear  long  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Chin  and  upper  Lip  ;  but  pull  the  Hair  off 
their  Cheeks  by  the  Roots  with  Twezers,  and 
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till  they  arrive  to  Thirty  Years  of  Age  hardly 
any  Beard  appears.  The  Learned  fi  ffer  the 
Kails  of  theirLeft  Hand  ro  growT wo  orThree 
Inches  longer  than  their  Fingers,  to  diftinguifir 
them  from  Mechanicks. 

The  Cbinefe admire  one  that  is  Tall  and  Fat, 
a  little  above  the  common  Size  ;  and  if  he 
have  a  broad  Forehead,  little  Eyes,  a  fir  ore 
Nofe,  great  Ears,  a  little  Mouth,  and  a  long 
Beard,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  compleat 
Beauty  ;  a  big  Voice  alfo  is  look’d  upon  as 
no  mean  Accomplifhment,  efpecially  in  a 
Magiftrate.  The  Women  who  are  kept  up  and 
not  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  are  Fair  enough  ;  and 
except  that  they  have  little  Eyes  and  fhort 
Nofes,  may  vye  with  our  European  Beauties. 
Their  exceflive  Modefty  alfo  ’tis  faid,  adds 
much  to  their  other  Charms.  They  drefs  ufu- 
Habits  of  agy  jn  their  Hair,  which  is  part  of  it  made 
Women.  Up  jn  a  Roll,  and  faftned  with  a  Bodkin;  the 
reft  is  divided  into  two  Locks,  which  fall 
gracefully  upon  the  Keck.  In  the  Northern 
Provinces  they  wear  a  iort  of  Caul  of  thin 
Silk  over  their  Hair  :  And  in  Pekin,  in  Cold 
Weather  they  wrap  a  kind  of  Cornet  or  black 
Hood  about  it.  They  wear  as  the  Men  do, 
a  long  veft  of  Sattin,  Red,  Blue,  or  Green  : 
The  Elder  Women  generally  chufe  Black, 
or  Purple  ;  they  have  over  this  a  loofe  Gown 
with  wide  Sleeves,  fo  long,  that  they 
would  reach  the  Ground  if  they  were  not 
held  up  :  But  what  is  moft  remarkable,  is, 
their  little  Feet  ;  in  which  their  principal 
Beauty  is  thought  to  lie.  As  foon  as  a  Girl  is 
Born  her  Feet  are  bound  up  fo  hard  that  they 
cannot  grow,  which  makes  them  walk  a  little 
aukwardly,  the  Foot  of  a  grown  Woman  being 
not  bigger  than  a  Child’s  of  Three  Years  Old. 
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They  wear  Embroider'd  Silk  Shoes,  in  (hape 
much  like  our  Womens,  except  that  they  are 
turn’d  up  at  the  Toes,  and  that  the  Heels  are 
round  and  of  an  equal  bignefs  from  top  to 
bottom  :  Thefe  they  make  themfelves,  and 
are  very  proud  of  (hewing  their  fine  Feet 
when  they  have  an  Opportunity. 

The  Men  wear  no  Hats,  but  a  Cap,  which 
does  not  come  fo  low  as  their  Ears  ;  they  car¬ 
ry  a  Fan  in  their  Hands  to  skreen  them  from 
the  Sun.  They  (have  their  Heads  except  one 
Lock  behind,  which  the  better  fort  make  up 
into  a  little  Roll  :  The  poor  People  often  go 
without  any  Cap,  and  let  this  Lock  hang 
down  their  Backs  ;  the  Cap  is  fafhion’d 
like  a  Bell  ;  that  which  they  wear  in  Summer 
is  made  of  a  fine  Mat,  and  lin’d  with  Sattin  ; 
there  is  alfo  a  Tuft  or  bunch  of  Silk  or  Hair 
died  Red  which  falls  from  the  top  of  the  Cap 
to  the  bottom  like  a  Fringe,  and  covers  it  all 
over  ;  or,  being  light,  waves  in  the  Wind,  and 
appears  very  beautiful  at  a  diftance  :  They 
have  alfo  a  large  Button  of  Amber  orGlafson 
the  top  of  the  Cap,  which  makes  a  mighty 
Glittering.  In  Winter  thefe  Caps  are  made 
of  Plu(h,  turn’d  up  with  Sable,  or  Fox-Skin, 
and  being  very  (hallow,  they  are  fattened 
under  their  Chins  with  a  String. 

They  wear  a  Veft  which  reaches  to  the 
Ground,  and  folds  over  the  Breaft.  It  is  faft* 
lied  on  the  left  Side  with  Four  or  Five  Buttons 
of  Gold  or  Silver  :  The  Sleeves  are  wide  at 
the  Shoulder,  but  narrower  towards  the  Wrift, 
and  cover  the  whole  Hand  to  their  Fingers 
Ends.  The  Veft  is  tied  with  a  Silk  Sa(h  which 
hangs  down  to  their  Knees.  In  Summer  their 
Necks  are  bare  :  But  in  Winter  they  cover 
them,  with  a  Cape  of  Sattin  few’d  to  the 
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Veil,  or  a  Tippet  of  Sable  or  Fox-Skin  Three 
or  Four  Fingers  broad.  Over  their  Veft  they 
wear  a  loofe  Coat  or  Gown,  Blue,  Green,  or 
any  other  Colour,  with  fhort  Sleeves  :  This 
is  fhorter  than  their  Veft,  and  thcfe  the  Tartars 
and  Soldiers  wear  do  not  come  lower  than 
their  Knees.  When  they  receive  Company, 
or  vifit  others,  they  wear  another  loofe  Coat 
or  Gown  over  that, and  every  Garment  is  of dif¬ 
ferent  Colours.  Under  their  Veft  both  Men 
and  Women  wear  a  Shirt,  or  rather  Waftecoat 
of  Taffaty,  which  wraps  over  the  Breaft,  and 
is  laced  or  tied  on  the  right  Side,  and  hasclofe 
narrow  Sleeves  ;  they  have  alfo  a  pair  of 
Drawers  of  the  fame.  In  Winter  the  Wafte¬ 
coat  is  of  Lumen,  and  they  have  Breeches,  or 
rather  Trowfers  ;  for  they  are  wide,  and 
reach  down  a  great  part  of  the  Leg :  Thefe 
are  made  with  coarfe  Sattin  quilted  with  Cot¬ 
ton  or  Raw-Silk.  The  Men  alfo  wear  a  kind 
of  Silk  Boots  quilted  with  Cotton  an  Inch 
thick,  and  Slippers  befides.  Thefe  Slippers 
have  good  fubftantial  Soles,  ftitch’d  with 
Pack-Thread  ;  but  the  Foot  of  the  Boot,  as  it 
is  call’d,  is  made  of  Silk  or  Linnen,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  worn  without  the  Slipper.  A 
Man  of  Fafliion  will  never  be  feen  without 
his  Boots  when  any  one  comes  to  vifit  him  j 
but  at  other  times  they  wear  Slippers  only  in 
their  Houfes. 

They  had  retain’d  the  fame  Fafhion  in  their 
Cloaths  and  Habits  above  Two  Thoufand 
Years,  when  the  T’artarsc ompell’d  them  to  cut 
off  their  Hair,  and  alter  them  in  fome  parti¬ 
culars.  The  Chinefe  cannot  be  reconcil’d  to 
Perukes;  and  the  drawing  on  ftrait  Stockings 
and  Breeches,  and  the  difcovering  fo  much 
Leg  and  Thigh  as  the  Europeans  do,  looks  ve¬ 
ry  odd  to  them.  People 
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People  of  Diftin&ion,  tho’  they  never 
appear  uncover’d  in  Publick,  and  obferve  a 
mighty  Decorum  Abroad,  yet  in  Private, 
and  among  their  Friends,  will  put  off  their 
Caps,  Gowns,  Vefts,  and  even  their  Wade- 
coats  or  Shirts,  wearing  nothing  but  a  thin 
pair  of  Drawers  of  white  Taffaty  or  tranf- 
parent  Linnen.  And  the  common  People, 
Watermen,  and  Artificers,  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  work  and  go  along  the 
Streets  with  only  a  thin  pair  of  Drawers, 
without  Cap,  Shirt,  or  Stockings  ;  fo  that 
they  are  perfectly  Tawny. 

When  the  Cbinefe  ride  in  bad  Weather, their 
great  Coats,  Caps  and  Vefts  are  crufted  over 
with  a  fort  of  Oil,  which  looks  Green  when  it 
is  dry’d,  and  defends  them  againft  the  Rain  ; 
and  their  Boots  are  made  of  good  thick  Lea¬ 
ther. 

The  Mi  [ft  oners  in  China  at  fivft  went  in  the  ulrrmm 
Habit  of  the  Bonzes,  or  Vagan  Priefts  ,*  but  Habits" 
they  foon  grew  afham’d  of  appearing  like  thefe 
Idol  Priefts,  and  took  up  the  Students  Habit 
of  long  Gowns.  When  the  "Tartars  came  in 
they  were  forc’d  to  accommodate  themfelves 
to  their  Fafhions,  and  wear  fhort  Vefts  and 
Coats  of  Silk  ;  tho’  at  Home  they  tell  us  they 
are  Cloath’d  in  Serge,  or  Painted  Linnen. 

At  theirGirdles  the  Chinefe  hang  their  Pouch 
of  Tobacco,  their  Pipe,  which  is  Brafs,  their 
Hapdkerchief,  the  little  Sticks  they  Eat  with, 
and  their  Knife.  I  don’t  perceive  they  have 
any  Pockets  to  put  their  Trinkets  in. 

In  Winter  the  Quality  wear  rich  Furs  ;  and 
others  Lamb-skins,  or  quilted  Cotton. 

Their  Swords,  which  are  broad,  they  wear 
'  on  the  lefcSide,  with  the  Pyint  forward. 


Every 
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Every  Mandarin  has  wrought  upon  his 
Cloaths,  either  in  Gold  or  Silver,  before  and 
behind,  fomething  which  fhews  the  Dignity 
of  his  Office.  The  Civil  Magiftrates  have 
ufually  a  Bird  ;  and  the  Military  Officers, 
Dragons,  Lyons,  or  Tygers  work’d  upon 
them. 

The  Chinefe are  far  from  being  Su perfidious 
Diet.  '  fn  their  Diet  ;  they  do  not  only  Eat  all  kinds 
of  Flefh,  Fiffi  and  Fowl  the  Europeans  do,  but 
Horfe  Flefh  is  in  great  Efteem  among  them  ; 
nor  are  Dogs,  Cats,  Snakes,  Frogs,  or  fcarce 
any  fort  of  Vermin  refus’d:  but  Rice,  Roots, 
Pulfe  and  Garden-Stuff  are  the  common  Food. 
Broth  and  Soops  they  have  alfo  made  either 
of  Flefh  or  Fifh,  which  they  mix  with  their 
Rice.  Salt  and  Pepper  are  never  brought  to 
Table,  the  Meat  being  feafon’d  in  the  Dref- 
fing.  They  Eat  their  Flefh  Boil’d,  Fry’d  and 
Broil’d  ;  but  it  is  cut  into  little  fquare  Pieces 
like  Dice  before  it  comes  to  Table.  Theyufe 
neither  Cloth,  Napkins,  Knives,  Spoons  or 
Forks ;  but  two  little  round  Sticks  of  Ebony, 
or  other  Wood,  fomerimes  tipp’d  with  Silver 
at  the  Ends,  with  which  they  take  up  their 
Meat  very  dexteroufly  ;  and  for  their 
Rice  and  Broth  they  hold  the  Cup  to  their 
Mouths  and  lade  it  in  with  their  little  Sticks. 
They  ufe  high  Chairs  and  Tables,  contrary 
to  all  the  People  of  the  Eaft  befides,  who  fit 
crofs  Legg’d  upon  the  Floor.  Every  Perfon 
almoft  has  a  little  lacquer’d  Table  tohimfelf 
at  an  Entertainment,  on  which  is  fet  his 
Meat  and  Rice  in  little  China  Difhes  or  Sau¬ 
cers,  and  fometimes  Plate  is  us’d. 

Tea  is  their  principal  Liquor  ;  Wine  they 
Liquor,  have  none,  tho’  the  Country  abounds  in  fine 
Grapes ;  neither  do  they  brew  Beer  of  Barley, 

but 
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but  have  Prong  Liquors  which  they  make  of 
Rice,  or  Wheat  ;  cold  Water  they  never 
Drink  \  their  Water  being  generally  bad,  and 
not  fit  to  be  drank  till  it  is  boil’d  and  corredfc- 
ed  by  the  lnfufion'of  Herbs,  or  mix’d  with 
Spirits. 

The  two  principal  Prong  Liquors  our  Sea¬ 
men  mention  who  go  chat  Voyage  are,  Hoch- 
Jhue  and  Samjhue  :  As  for  Tea, the  Sailors  leave 
that  fort  of  Beveridge  entirely  to  the  Natives* 
The  Mufcwite  Ann b2lL dors  alfo  tell  us  of  a 
fort  of  Brandy  or  Spirits,  with  which  they 
were  entertain’d  in  the  Emperor’s  Palace. 

Hochfhue  is  of  the  Colour  of  Brown  Beer, 
but  very  clear  and  Prong  •  It  is  Laid  to  be  an 
Infufion  of  Wheat  in  fcalding  hot  Water,  and 
taftes  more  like  Mum  than  Beer.  'Samjhue  is 
a  Spirit  diPill’d  from  Rice,  and  either  of  a 
Pale  or  ReddiPi  Colour  •  and  this  is  what  fe¬ 
deral  Travellers  give  the  name  of  Wine  to. 

Thefe  People  generally  .eat  their  Meat 
cold,  tho’  they  drink  their  Liquors  hot  ;  and 
fo  much  Ceremony  is  us’d  at  their  Entertain¬ 
ments,  that  it  muP  certainly  very  much  leflen 
the  Pleafure  of  Eating  and  Drinking.  When¬ 
ever  a  Mouthful  of  Meat  is  taken  up,  or  a 
Cup  of  Liquor  drank,  it  occafions  a  Hundred 
Grimaces.  There  Pands  alfo  a  Perfon  to  beat 
Time,  that  every  one  may  handle  his  little 
Sticks,  and  carry  their  Meat  to  their  Mouths 
at  once. 

The  Entertainment  begins  with  drinking 
Wine,  as  it  is  call’d, tho’  it  be  aLiquor  made  of 
Rice.  This  is  prefented  to  every  one  of  the 
GuePs  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  fmall  China  or 
Silver  Cup  ;  they  take  hold  of  it  with  both 
their  Hands,  and  lift  the  Cup  as  high  as  their 
Jieads,  and  then  drink  without  fpeaking  a 
Voh  I.  G  Word, 


Ceremo¬ 
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Word.  If  any  Perfon  don’t  care  to  drink,  it 
is  neceftary  to  make  the  Motion  however,  and 
hold  the  Cup  to  his  Head  as  long  as  the  reft, 
and  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  whether  he 
Drinks  or  not. 

After  this  a  Difh  of  Meat  is  ferv’d  up  to 
each  Table  ;  When  the  Mafter  of  the  Feaft 
gives  the  Sign,  the  two  Sticks  are  taken  up  and 
flourilh’d,  after  which  they  ftrike  them  into 
the  Dilh,  and  very  dextroufly  carry  a  piece 
of  Meat  to  their  Mouths.  They  are  to  take 
as  much  care  as  poflible  that  their  Mouths  all 
move  together,  that  one  may  not  have  done 
before  another;  for  either  to  be  beforehand, 
or  make  the  reft  wait,  is  reckon’d  a  great  piece 
of  Rudenefs,  and  throws  all  into  Confufion. 
When  this  is  done,  they  flourifti  their  little 
Sticks  again,  and  having  taken  two  or  three 
Mouthfuls  of  a  Dilh,  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe 
gives  the  Sign  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  which 
they  do  exadly  in  the  fame  order  they  found 

them.  e  .  . 

NoLiquor  Then  comes  the  Liquor  again,  which  is 
forc’d.  drunk  oft' with’ the  fame  Ceremony  as  before. 
They  drink,  or  rather  ftp,  after  they  have 
rafted  a  Mouthful  or  two  of  a  Difh,  and  fome- 
times  there  is  not  lefs  than  Twenty  ferv’d  up; 
but  the  Cups  are  little,  and  no  Man  Drinks 
more  than  he  has  a  mind  to  ;  if  he  do  but 
make  the  Motion,  as  has  been  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  fufficient. 

They  fit  filent  at  Table  often  three  or 
four  Hours,  Le  Compte  tells  us  :  and  when  the 
Mafter  of  the  Houfe  thinks  every  one  has  eat 
what  he  will,  he  gives  the  Sign  to  rife.  Then 
they  get  up  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Garden,  or 
fome  part  of  the  Houfe,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  Hour  ;  after  which  they  return  to  the 

Dining- 
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Dining-Room,  where  they  find  the  Defert, 
confining  of  Sweetmeats  and  dry’d  Fruits, 
which  they  eat  with  their  Tea.  In  the  mean 
time  a  Company  of  Strolers  are  call’d  in  to  piayers 
Aft  a  Comedy  ,•  but  the  Jefuits  tell  us,  they 
are  exceeding  dull  and  noify,  and  obferve  po 
Rules  ;  that  they  rather  houl  than  ling,  and 
make  very  indifferent  Declamations  ;  tho’  it 
is  expefted  you  fhould  however  cry  up  the 
Performance,  and  admire  the  Wifdom  of  their 
Anceflors  in  inftituting  thefe  Djverfions. 

Their  Plays  generally  contain  the  Hiflories 
of  fome  of  their  imaginary  Saints  or  Heroes. 

Their  Ceremonies  are  part  of  the  Conffi- 
tuticm,  every  Man  is  oblig’d  to  obferve  them,  Ceremo- 
even  Tradefmen  ,  Servants,  Seamen,  and 
Husbandmen  have  their  refpeftive  Forms  and  the  " 
Ceremonies  appointed  them ,  which  the  State. 
Chinefe  imagine  contributes  much  towards 
Civilizing  their  People  ;  that  the  ufing  thofe 
outward  Condefcentions  and  mild  Exprefli-  f0ne0feic 
ons  requir’d  by  the  Government,  tend  to 
promote  Peace  and  Order  in  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  every  particular  Neighbourhood  ; 
and  that  the  feeming  Affeftion  they  are 
taught  to  exprefs  for  one  another,  tends  to 
produce  mutual  Good  Will  ;  that  the  forbear¬ 
ing  fcurrilous  provoking  Language  may  pre¬ 
vent  many  Quarrels,  or  at  leaft  they  will  be 
foon  compos’d,  where  no  fuch  Fuel  is  admi- 
niftred,  and  by  fcolding  in  foft  Exprefiions, 
their  Fury  does  not  rife  to  that  height  it 
would,  if  vulgar,  fordid  Language  were 
allow’d  of.  Oaths  and  obfcene  Difcourfe, 

’tis  faid,  are  never  heard  of  amongfl;  them. 

The  common.  Salutation  is  the  laying  the  Form  of 
Right  Hand  to  your  Breaft  and  bowing  the  SaJutaci- 
Heada  little;  when  they  would  fhew  greater  on- 
G  a  Refpeft, 
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Refpect,  the?  join  both  Hands  together,  and 
bow  their  whole  Body  pretty  low  :  here  one 
faiutes  a  Perron  ©f  luperior  Quality  in  his 
Houle*  or  eifewhere,  he  tails  on  one  Knee, 
and  remains  in  that  Pofture  till  the  Perion  he 
faiutes  takes  him  up,  which  he  does  in  an 
Initant.  It  would  be  an  Affront,  it  teems,  to 
fiaiu-e  a  Magiftrate  when  he  appears  in  pub- 
lick,  unlefs  the  Perion  has  particular  Butineis 
with  him  ;  but  People  (land  up  while  they 
are  carried  bv,  with  their  Arms  a-crois,  and 
their  Eves  fix’d  upon  the  Ground. 

Familiar  Friends  vifit  without  much  Cere¬ 
mony  ;  but  for  all  others  there  is  a  Form  pre* 
fieri  bed.  The  Perfion  who  makes  the  Vifit 
fietes  a  Servant  to  the  Gentleman  he  defigns 
to  wait  on,  with  a  Note  fill’d  wi  h  many  re- 
fpedful  ExpretHons,  fuitable  to  the  Quality 
ofi  the  Perfion  he  is  going  to  fee,  to  which  he 
fiubficribes  his  Name.  The  MeiTage  being  de¬ 
liver’d,  the  Vi  liter  fiers  out,  and  is  recei\  Jd  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Rank  :  If  the  Perfcn  he  goes  to 
fiee  be  much  above  him, theMafter  of  the  Houfe 
does  nor  move  out  ot  his  Chair-;-  fometimes  he 
waits  for  his  Gueft  at  the  Had,  at  other  times 
he  goes  into  the  Court ;  and  if  the  Perfion  vi- 
iitea  be  much  the  inferior,  he  goes  out  into 
the  Street  to  bring  in  the  Stranger ;  as  foon  as 
they  difeover  one  another  they  both  run,  and 
make  low  Bows.  There  is  but  little  faid  at 
their  encountring  each  other,  a  fee  ot  fbort 
Compliments  are  prefenb’d  ;  the  one  knows 
what  he  is  to  fay,  and  the  other  what  he  is  to 
anfwer  :  At  every  Door  they  halt,  where  the 
Bows  and  Cringes  are  renew’d,  and  they  dif- 
puce  who  {hall  enter  firft.  They  ufe  but  two 
Expreffions  on  this  Occafionjthe  one  fays  Tfin, 
which  is  Pray  valk  in  ;  The  other  anfwers 

Taucan 
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Vaucan,  or  It  muft  not  be •  This  is  repeated 
Four  or  Five  times,  and  then  the  Stranger 
fufrers  himfelf  to  be  overcome,  and  goes  on 
to  the  next  Door,  where  the  fame  Ceremony 
is  renew’d.  When  the  Company  comes  to 
the  Room  where  they  are  to  be  entertain’d, 
they  ftand  all  in  one  Rank,  and  bow  almoft 
to  the  Ground,  they  never  ftand  oppofite  to 
one  another, when  they  falute,  then  they  kneel, 
after  which  they  fpend  fome  time  in  offering 
one  another  the  Right  Hand  :  They  proceed 
to  bow  even  to  the  Chairs,  and  every  one 
dufts  them  with  his  great  Sleeve,  which  the 
Mafter  accepts  very  thankfully ;  then  comes 
the  Difpute  who  fhall  fit  uppermoft,  but  this 
makes  no  manner  of  Diford'er,  every  one 
knowing  what  Place  belongs  to  him,  after  all 
this  Cringing  is  over,  and  one  waits  for  the 
other  till  the  Ceremonies  prefcrib’d  him  are 
perform’d. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  Hour’s  Grimace,  they 
all  feat  themfelves  one  over  againft  the  other. 
They  are  oblig’d  to  fit  upright  without  lean¬ 
ing,  with  down-caff  Looks,  their  Hands 
ftretch’d  out  on  their  Knees,  and  their  Feet 
even ;  they  are  to  look  grave  and  compos’d, 
and  muft  not  be  too  talkative,  and  fometimes 
there  is  not  a  Word  fpoken  befides  the  Com¬ 
pliments  prefcribed.  When  they  do  fpeak,  it 
is  with  all  the  fubmiflion  imaginable,  and 
never  in  the  Firft  or  Second  Perfon  ;  for  In- 
ftance,  inftead  of  faying,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you 
for  the  Favour  you  have  done  me,  they  will  fay, 
the  Favour  my  Lord  has  done  me  who  am  fo  much 
beneath  him  has  laid  his  Servant  under  the  higheft 
Obligations.  And  inftead  of  faying,  I  prefent 
you  With  this  Curioftty  which  my  Country  produces, 
£hey  will  fay,  permit  the  Servant  to  offer  bit  Lord 
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this  Curkfity  which  his  poor  Country  affords. 
Again,  whatever  comes  from  his  Lordjhip’s  Noble 
Province  is  well  wrought ,  or  extraordinary  fine. 
And  never  fay,  I  or  Tou  ;  but  )our  Servant  or 
wur  Scholar  did  fuch  a  ching  ;  and  the  DoElor  or 
: Le  d  faid  this  or  that ;  and  not  you  faid  or 
\CU  u;d  it ,  this  would  be  teckon’dtfie  heighth  of 
Incivility,  and  a  Manner  of  fpeaking  only  to 
be  us’d  to  Slaves. 

Tea  is  the  ufual  Liquor  drunk  upon  a  Vifit ; 
and  much  Ceremony  there  is  us’d  in  taking 
the  Difo,  carrying  it  to  ones  Mouth,  and 
letting  it  down,  or  returning  it  to  the  Ser¬ 
vant,  and  when  they  take  leave,  much  the 
fame  Cringes  are  repeated  as  when  the  Guefcs 
arrive.  Ambafiadors  are  allow’d  Mafters  of 
the  Ceremonies  co  inftruft  them  Forty  Days 
before  they  are  admitted  to  their  Audience, 
that  they  may  commit  no  Blunders,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the Chinefe  will  be  offended  with  Strangers 
if  they  omit  to  Cringe  and  Fawn,  according 
to  the  Rules  preferib’d  them. 

The  Chmefe  are  fo  far  from  putting  off  their 
Caps  when  they  falute  one  another,  that  it  is 
reckon’d  very  indecent  to  appear  before  their 
Betters  Bareheaded  :  and  upon  this  account, in 
conformity  to  the  Cufcora  of  that  Country, 
the  Pope  thought  fit  to  difpenfe  with  the 
Miflioners  appearing  bareheaded  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  Churches  in  China.  ■ 

When  a  Stranger  is  about  to  take  Horfe  and 
return  home,  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
much  Ceremony  ;  for  he  won’t  be  fo  rude  to 
Mount  before  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe,  and 
he  on  the  contrary  entreats  his  Gueft,  to 
Mount  while  he  ftands  to  wait  on  him.  The 
Stranger  then  protefts  the  World  fhall  be 
turn’d  up-fide-down  before  he  will  be  fo  rude. 
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and  perfills  in  his  Refolution  till  the  Mailer 
of  the  Houfe  retires  out  of  fight  ;  but  the 
Stranger  is  nofoonerin  the  Saddle,  than  his 
Friend  appears  again,  and  bids  him  adieu ; 
which  Compliment  is  return’d  by  rhe  other  : 
And  when  the  Stranger  is  gone  a  little  way, 
a  Servant  is  alfo  difpatch’d  after  him  to  wilh 
him  a  good  Journey  ;  for  which  the  other 
returns  him  Thanks.  Father  Gemelli  Carer i 
tells  us,  the  Guells  leave  Money  enough  be¬ 
hind  them  to  pay  for  the  Expences  the  Mafier 
of  the  Houfe  has  been  at  ;  which  tho’  he  refu- 
fesa  great  while,  is  at  length  accepted-  But 
this  I  meet  with  in  no  other  Author, and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  amount  to  no  more  than  the 
Servants  Veils  with  us  ;  for  few  would  make 
Vifits  where  they  were  oblig’d  to  pay  the 
whole  Charge  ol  the  Entertainment. 

.  Gaming, tho’ prohibited  by  the  Chifjefe'Laws, 
is  much  pradis’d  amongft  them,  and  there 
are  Inftances  of  thofe  who  have  follow’d  it  fo 
immoderately,  that  they  have  play’d  away 
their  Eflates,  Wives,  and  Children ;  any  of 
which  they  will  fometimes  hazard  upon  a 
Card,' or  a  fingle  Call  of  a  Die. 

They  have  feveral  Fellivals,  particularly 
the  Three  Firll  Days  in  the  Year,  which  they 
Celebrate  by  Fealtingj  Gaming,  Comedies 
and  fending  Prefents  to  their  Friends  and  Pa¬ 
trons  ;  but  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  the  Firll 
Month  is  folemniz’d  with  greater  Pomp  than 
any  :  This  is  call’d  the  Feaft  of  Lanthorm ;  they 
hang  them  up  in  the  Streets  and  in  their 
Houfes,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  all  the 
Extravagancies  pradis’d  at  a  Cavnaval.  Some 
fay  that  it  was  in  Remembrance  of  one  of 
their  Emperors,  who  order’d  a  vail  Palace  to 
be  ereded,  which  he  illuminated  with  a  pro¬ 
digious 
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tligious  Number  of  Lanthorns,  that  the  Day 
might  not  be  diftinguifn’d  from  the  Night. 
Others  fay  it  was  in  Remembrance  of  a  Great 
Mandarin,  whofe  Daughter  drown’d  herfelf. 
This  Magiftrate,  they  tell  us,  having  us’d  the 
People  under  his  Command  with  great  Hu¬ 
manity  and  Tendernefs,  the  Country  in  Gra¬ 
titude  came  to  his  Affiftance  with  their  Lant¬ 
horns  to  look  for  his  Daughter  ;  but  fiie  was 
not  to  be  found  :  And  every  Year  in  Memory 
of  the  Accident,  the  People  thereabouts  afl'em- 
bled  with  their  Lanthorns,  which  at  length 
grew  into  a  general  Cuftom. 

But  whatever  gaveOccalion  to  thisFeftival, 
all  People  Celebrate  it  with  great  Splendor 
and  Magnificence.  They  lay  out  on  feme  of 
their  Lanthorns  at  leaft  Two  Thoufand 
Crowns,  and  will  retrench  from  their  other 
Expences  that  they  may  do  fomething  extra¬ 
ordinary  on  that  Day.  The  Gilding,  Carving, 
Painting,  Silk  and  Varnifii  us’d  about  them, 
make  a  glorious  Show ;  and  fome  ot  them  are 
above  Twenty  Feet  Diameter.  Thefe  Lant¬ 
horns  are  illuminated  with  an  infinite  Number 
of  Wax  Candles  and  Lamps.  The  ordinary 
Lanthorns  are  generally  Four  Foot  High,  and 
have  Six  Pains  half  a  Foot  Broad  each,  made 
of  tranfparent  Silk,  whereon  are  painted 
Flowers,  Trees,  Rocks  and  Human  Figures  in 
very  lively  Colours.  They  have  alfo  Bonfires 
and  Fireworks  in  all  Parts  of  the  City  :  And 
the  People  feem  to  run  Mad  with  an  Excefs 
of  Joy  for  they  know  not  what;  in  which  the 
Europeans  too  frequently  relemble  them. 

The  Chinefe ,  as  the  Romans  heretofore,  throw 
up  Highways,  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom 
to  the  other.  The  Canals,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  are  fac’d  with  Stone,  as  well 
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for  the  conveniency  of  Travelling,  as  to  fecure 
the  Banks ;  and  great  numbers  of  fine  Stone 
Bridges  are  laid  over  them,  to  render  the 
Communication  of  the  Provinces  with  one 
another  the  more  eafy  and  Commodious. 
Through  the  Meadows  and  low  Grounds 
they  raife  their  Ways  to  a  great  Height,  and 
in  lome  Places  pave  them  ;  they  cut  Paflages 
through  Rocks  and  Mountains,  that  Carriages 
may  pafs  the  better  ,•  and  on  the  fides  of  fome 
fteep  Mountains  they  make  a  kind  of  Galleries 
with  Timber,  which  are  very  dreadful  to 
Strangers  to  look  down  from,  but  the  Country 
People  ride  over  them  without  any  Appre- 
henfions. 

Their  Roads  are  generally  about  Five  or 
Six  and  Twenty  Yards  broad,  and  there  are 
eredted  upon  them  little  Wooden  Buildings 
Thirty  Foot  high,  not  much  unlike  their 
Triumphal  Arches.  Thefe  hand  about  a  Mile 
and  half  diftance  from  one  another,  over  Mercurfs 
which  are  written  in  large  Characters  the 
Names  of  the  Towns  whither  the  Roads  lead, 
and  their  Diftances,  which  are  exactly  mea- 
fur’d  at  the  Charge  of  the  Publick.  At  the 
like  Difiances  there  are  little  Forts  or  Re¬ 
doubts  of  Earth  caft  up,  on  which  are  e- 
reCted  the  Emperor’s  Standard*  The  Country 
Militia  keep  Guard  here  for  the  Security  of 
Travellers,  and  forward  all  Difpatches  that 
are  fent  by  the  Government.  Thefe  Guards 
examine  any  one  that  goes  arm’d,  and  he 
muft  produce  his  Pafs  or  they  will  detain  him. 

There  is  that  Caution  us’d,  that  the  Roads 
are  very  little  infefted  with  Robbers,  notwith- 
fianding  the  number  of  neceffitous  People 
that  fo  populous  a  Country  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  contain,  and  the  rich  Booty  that  is  perpe- 
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tually  to  be  found  upon  the  Roads  ;  one  rea- 
fon  whereof  may  be,  that  they  are  commonly 
fo  full  of  Travellers  and  fo  well  guarded,  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  with  an  Op¬ 
portunity  to  commit  a  Robbery  ;  but  what 
contributes  much  more  to  this  Security  is  the 
natural  Induftry  of  the  People,  and  the  great 
Encouragement  that  is  given  to  Diligence, 
infomuch  that  there  is  not  a  Foot  of  Land 
which  is  fit  for  Tillage  left  unmanur’d,  and 
their  Manufactures  of  Silk  exceed  all  the 
World  befides,  both  in  Quantity  and  Good- 
nefs. 

Their  Polls  were  originally  defign’d  only 
for  the  Service  of  the  Government,  and  it  is 
the  Care  of  the  Viceroys  and  Govenors  of 
Provinces  to  give  them  all  imaginable  Di- 
fpatch  ;  but  the  Poft-Maflers  are  permitted  to 
carry  private  Letters,  and  do  it  as  punctually, 
and  with  lefs  Charge  than  they  are  carry’d  in 
Europe. 

Roads.  What  contributes  very  much  to  the  keeping 
their  Roads  in  Repair,  is  the  Emperor’s  fre¬ 
quent  vifiting  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  whether  he  goes  or  not,  it  is  given  out 
every  Year  that  he  will  make  a  Progrefs  thro’ 
this  or  that  part  of  his  Dominions ;  whereupon 
all  the  Governors  and  Magiflrates  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  through  which  it  is  expeCted  the  Em¬ 
peror  will  pafs,  apply  themfelves  with  all 
Diligence  to  repair  every  DefeCt,  it  being  as 
much  as  their  Places,  or  even  their  Heads  are 
worth  if  the  Roads  be  found  out  of  order.  And 
we  are  told  of  a  Mandarin,  who  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  mend  them  before  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor,  hang’d  himfelf  a  little  unad- 
vifedly  to  avoid  his  Refentment,*  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  come  that  way  at  lafl.  But 
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notwithstanding  all  this  Care,  it  is  mighty 
inconvenient  travelling  by  Land  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  the  Soil  is  fo  light  and  beaten  to 
Powder  by  conftant  trampling,  that  a  Man 
mull  travel  all  Day  long  through  a  Cloud  of 
Dull:  ■,  their  Water-Carriage  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Land- 

They  have  Horfes,  Mules  and  Camels  to  Way  of 
ride  on ;  but  chiefly  travel  in  Litters,  carried  Tiavel- 
by  Men  or  Mules ;  fome  travel  in  Chariots,  linS- 
we  are  told,  but  our  Authors  do  not  give  us 
the  Defcription  ot  thefe  Chariots,  or  acquaint 
us  how  they  are  drawn  ;  they  feem  to  me  to 
be  no  other  than  the  Calafhes  with  Two 
Wheels  which  the  Tartars  ufe.  This  is  an 
Omiffion  common  in.  Writers  of  Voyages  ; 
they  think  it  fufficient  to  give  a  Machin  a 
Name,  not  according  to  the  Figure  of  the 
thing,  but  the  Ufe  it  is  put  to,  every  thing  we 
ride  in  they  will  denominate  a  Chariot,  and  if 
carried  by  Men,  a  Chair,  how  littlefoever  they 
refemble  ours.  The  Chairs  People  are  carried 
in  are  made  of  Cane,  and  have  no  Glafs;  the 
upper  part  of  them  is  ufually  open  before, 
except  the  Womens,  who  mull  neither  fee  or 
be  feen  abroad.  A  piece  of  Wood  goes  crofs 
from  one  Pole  to  the  other,  which  the  Chair¬ 
men  lay  upon  their  Shoulders,  and  do  not 
carry  the  Poles  in  their  Hands,  as  ours  do- 
The  Tartars  ufually  ride  on  Horfeback, 
both  in  Towns  and  upon  the  Roads  \  their 
Saddles  are  made  much  like  thofe  in  Turky, 
and,  like  the  'Turks ,  they  ride  mighty  fhorr,  with 
their  Knees  almoft  as  high  as  the  Top  of  the 
Saddle.  When  they  engage  an  Enemy  they 
rife  up  upon  their  Stirrups  to  give  the  greater 
Force  to  the  Stfoak  they  make. 
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The  greateft  pare  of  the  Goods  and  Mer¬ 
chandizes  (where  they  have  not  the  Conve- 
r.iency  of  Water) is  carried  by  Porters  on  their 
Backs,  who  travel  at  a  great  rate,  the  Roads 
perfectly  fwarm  with  them,  and  there  are  lit¬ 
tle  Houfes  for  them  to  reft  and  bait  at  all  a- 
long  the  Road  fide.  Upon  the  Canals  alfo, 
as  has  been  hinted  already,  their  largeft  Vef- 
fels  are  drawn  by  Men,  even  up  the  greateft 
Catara&s  and  Water-falls;  they  feem  to  have 
very  few  Horfes  for  draught  or  burden,  the 
Poor  People  are  ufually  employ’d  in  thofe 
Drudgeries;  and,  as  Travellers,  tell  us,  are 
us’d  aim  oft  as  barbaroufly  as  Beafts  of  Burthen 
in  this  part  of  the  World. 

Their  Chairmen  will  run  with  a  Chair  or 
Litter  at  the  rate  of  five  Miles  an  Hour,  and 
reft  but  once  in  ten  Miles,  we  are  told :  A 
Book  of  the  Roads  is  Printed  by  Authority, 
{hewing  the  Ways  and  Diftances  from  Pekin 
to  every  confiderable  Place  in  the  Empire. 
In -this  Book  all  the  Royal  Ways  are  divided 
into  Stages,  or  Days  Journeys  :  At  every 
Stage  there  is  a  Houfe  where  the  Mandarins 
(Governors  of  Towns  or  Provinces)  are 
lodg’d  at  the  Emperor’s  Charge,  when  they 
go  to  their  Commands. 

Here  is  a  Guard  and  all  Accommodations 
fui table  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  to  be 
receiv’d.  An  Exprefs  fets  out  a  day  before 
the  Mandarin,  who  carries  with  him  an  In- 
ftrument  containing  the  Mandarin’s  Name  and 
Office,  to  which  is  alfo  affix’d  his  Seal ;  upon 
producing  whereof  the  Houfe  or  Palace  where 
he  is  to  lodge  is  immediately  prepared,  and 
Servants,  Chairs,  Litters,  Provifion  and  Boats, 
if  there  be  occafion,  are  provided  fuitable  to 
the  Quality  of  the  Officer  who  is  expe<ftecL 
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And  other  Perfons,  as  well  as  Mandarins, 
are  accommodated  in  thefe  Houfes,  who  tra¬ 
vel  upon  Account  of  the  Government,  or  can 
procure  an  Order  for  ir.  Expreftes  are  alfo 
here  furnifh’d  with  Necelfaries  for  their  Jour¬ 
ney,  who  before  they  come  near  the  Houfe 
beat  upon  a  Brafs  Pan  which  they  carry  at 
their  Backs  to  give  Notice  to  prepare  Horfes 
for  them,  that  they  may  meet  with  no 
Delays. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Their  Manufacture!;,  Trade ,  Shipping  and 
Navigation. 

TH  E  principal  Manufacture  in  this  King¬ 
dom  is  that  of  Silk,  whichisefteem’dby 
all  Nations  the  fineft  in  the  World.  That  which  UreS" 
the  Natives  account  the  beft  is  wrought  in  the 
Province  of  Nanking  of  Chekiang  Silk  ;  but  that 
of  Quamtum  is  highly  valued  by  Foreigners. 

The  fort  that  is  moft  common  amongft  them 
is  call’d  Touan%,e  ;  it  is  like  our  Sattin,  and 
either  plain  or  wrought  with  Flowers,  Birds, 

Trees  and  Houfes.  Thefe  Figures  are  not 
rais’d,  but  made  only  by  the  different  Colours 
and  Shades.  The  principal  Figure  in  their 
Silks  is  the  Dragon,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  one  is  call’d  Lom,  and  has  five  Claws, 
which  is  only  us’d  in  the  Emperor’s  Silks ;  for 
this  Dragon  is  the  Imperial  Arms  which  Fohi, 
the  Founder  of  the  Empire,  gave  Four  Thou- 
fand  Years  ago.  They  work  another  Dragon 
in  their  Silks,  call’d  Mam ,  with  four  Claws, 
which  every  one  is  permitted  to  wear. 
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In  Summer  the  Quality  ufe  a  Silk  call’d  Cha 
for  their  Gowns,  which  is  a  fort  of  Taffaty  : 
It  is  not  work’d  fo  clofe,  or  has  fo  good  a 
Glofs  as  the  Taffaty  made  in  Europe ,  but  it  is 
more  fubftantial ;  it  is  fomecimes  plain,  but 
generally  powder’d  with  great  Flowers  pierc’d 
through,  and  cut  like  Englijh  Lace :  A  whole 
Piece  of  ir,  large  enough  to  make  a  Veft  and 
loofe  Gown,  may  be  purchas’d  there  for  about 
Two  Guineas. 

They  have  another  fore  of  Taffaty  which 
ferves  them  for  Waftecoats,  Drawers  and  Lin¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  very  dole  Silk,  and  yet  fo 
pliant,  that  prefs  it  or  tumble  it  never  fo  much 
it  won’t  wrinkle,  and  they  wafh  it  like  Linnen 
without  fpoiling  its  Beauty  much.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  fold  by  Weight. 

Befides  Gold-Tiffuc,  and  feveral  other  forts 
of  Silk,  they  alfo  make  Plufh,  Velvet,  Crapes, 
Druggets,  Serges  and  Tammies  ;  but  thos 
Wool  is  very  plentiful,  efpecially  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Xenfi  and  Xanji ,  which  abound  in 
Sheep,  they  make  no  Cloth ;  they  have  a 
great  Value  for  EngUJb  Cloth,  which  is  fold 
dearer  there  than  the  richeft  Silks.  They 
make  Blankets  of  their  own  Wool,  and  a  fort 
of  Ruffet  Cloth,  of  which  the  Learned  make 
them  Studying  Gowns  for  the  Winter. 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  Cotten-Linnen, 
and  another  fort  made  of  a  Plant  call’d  Co, 
which  is  found  no  where  elfe.  It  is  planted 
and  grows  in  their  Fields  to  the  bignefs  of 
ones  Finger ;  when  it  is  dry  they  bind  it  into 
Sheaves  and  Water  it  like  Flax  or  Hemp :  The 
firft  Skin  they  peel  off  and  throw  away,  the 
fecond  they  divide  into  fmall  Threads  with 
their  Fingers,  and  without  beating  or  fpin- 
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wing  make  Linnen  of  it,  \v{iich  is  tranfparent, 
and  mighty  cool  and  light. 

The  People  of  Falhion  make  Veils  of  it  in 
Summer,  and  wear  a  loole  Gown  of  Cha  over 
it.  In  Spring  and  Autumn  they  wear  coarfe 
Sattin,  the  elder  People  plain,  and  others 
flower’d,  but  none  wear  Silks  flower’d  with 
Gold  or  Silver  in  Publick  Aflemblies  or  on 
folemn  Vifits  but  the  Mandarins.  The  Com¬ 
mon  People  generally  wear  a  coarfe  Blue 
Linnen  quilted  with  Gotten,  or  lin’d  with 
Sheepskins  in  the  Winter ;  And  the  better 
fort  line  their  Veils  and  Gowns  with  Sables, 
or  Fox,  or  Lambskins :  They  only  turn  up 
their  Sleeves,  or  border  their  Veils  with 
Ermins,  for  they  are  very  fcarce  in  China. 

The  Mandarinsfwho  are  often  pretty  thick 
and  Ihort)  befides  their  Veils  and  Gowns, 
which  are  made  of  Furs,  in  Winter  put  on 
{till  another  Gown  over  all  with  the  Fur  out¬ 
wards  i  which  our  Author  obferves  make 
their  Figure  differ  very  little  from  Bears,  or 
the  Beall  whofe  Skin  they  borrow  ,•  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  commonly  worn  than  Lamb¬ 
skins  with  the  Wool,  which  is  white,  foft  and 
warm,  but  pretty  heavy,  and  has  at  flrff  a- 
flrong  fmell  with  it. 

Their  raw  Silk  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  is 
made  by  wild  Worms  in  the  Fields  and  upon 
Trees,  which  the  People  gather  and  fpin ; 
this  Silk  is  of  a  Grey  Colour  and  has  no  Glofs, 
and  yet  it  is  mightily  valued,  and  colls  more 
than  Sattin  ;  they  are  wove  ilrong  and  clofe, 
and  walh  like  Linnen  j  as  for  the  other  Silk, 
they  feed  the  Worms  in  their  Houfes  with  Mul¬ 
berry-Leaves  Forty  Days,  and  manage  it  as 
in  Europe. 
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China  is  remarkable  for  a  fort  of  white  Wax, 
not  made  by  Bees  but  gather’d  from  T tees, 
which  they  have  in  fuch  abundance,  that  it 
ferves  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Huquam  and  Xantung  :  It 
is  produc’d  by  an  Infeft  not  bigger  than  a 
Flea,  which  has  a  Sting  fo  Sharp  that  it  pier¬ 
ces  the  Bark  and  even  the  Body  of  the  Trees. 
The  Country  People  gather  the  Eggs  of  this 
Infect  in  the  Spring,  from  whence  proceed 
Worms,  which  they  place  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Trees  that  are  proper  for  them  ;  they  creep 
up  and  difperfe  themfelves  through  all  the 
Branches,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  Pith, 
convert  their  Nourifhment  into  Wax  as  white 
as  Snow,  which  they  work  out  of  the  Hole 
they  have  made  ;  it  hangs  congeal’d  in  Drops 
about  the  Tree,  and  the  People  gather  it  and 
make  it  into  Cakes  for  the  Market.  As  for 
their  Tallow,  which  is  produc’d  by  a  certain 
Tree,  it  will  be  mention’d  under  the  next 
Head  of  Plants. 

The  Pv.-celane ,  or  China  Ware,  is  another 
confiderable  Manufacture  in  this  Country  :  It 
is  made  of  a  very  ftiff  Clay,  or  rather,  (ofc 
white  Stone,  found  in  the  Quarries  of  the 
Province  of  Quamfi  ;  the  Pieces  whereof  be¬ 
ing  wafh’d,  and  feparated  from  the  other 
Earth  wherewith  it  is  mix’d,  are  beaten  to  a  ve¬ 
ry  fine  Powder,  which  they  make  into  a  Pafte, 
and  kneed  and  beat  it  a  long  time  afterwards, 
that  the  Water  may  the  better  incorporate 
with  it.  They  ufe  a  paticular  Water,  which 
is  not  to  be  foud  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
Country  the  Earth  is :  It  is  impregnated  with 
a  peculiar  fort  of  Salt  which  purifies  and  re¬ 
fines  the  Clay  more  than  any  other.  When 
the  Pafte  is  Efficiently  kneeded,  they  form 
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their  Veffels,  and  expofe  them  to  the  Sun 
Morning  and  Evening  ;  but  take  them  in 
when  the  Sun  is  too  hot,  or  it  will  warp  them. 
Thus  they  dry  the  Veffels  by  degrees,  and 
paint  them  as  they  find  the  Earth  proper  to 
receive  it.  They  alfo  wafh  over  the  Cups 
with  a  fort  of  Lye  or  Varnifh  made  of  rhe  fame 
Matter  the Porcelane is  compos’d  of, which  gives 
them  a  particular  Luftre.  After  this  they 
bake  them  in  a  Furnace,  which  they  heat  with 
a  gentle  uniform  Fire,  and  for  fear  they  fhoud 
receive  any  Damage  from  the  Air,  they  do 
not  draw  them  out  immediately  after  they 
are  bak’d,  but  let  them  cool  gradually  before 
they  expofe  them  to  the  Air  ,•  from  whence 
it  appears  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  Care 
and  Patience  to  bring  this  neat  Ware  to  Per¬ 
fection  :  But  it  is  a  great  Miftake  to  think  it 
takes  up  a  Hundred  Years,  as  fome  have  re¬ 
ported  :  Nay,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  many 
Months  about ;  for  we  fend  them  the  Patterns 
of  feveral  Velfels  from  Europe ,  which  they  imi¬ 
tate,  and  return  us  the  Kinds  we  propos’d  in 
a  very  fhort  time. 

There  are  three  different  forts  of  China 
Ware,  diftinguifh’d  by  the  different  Colours: 
The  Firft  is  Yellow,  and  tho’  this  is  coarfer 
than  either  of  the  other,  yet  it  being  the  Im¬ 
perial  Colour,  is  always  us’d  in  the  Emperor’s 
Court,  and  is  not  allow  d  to  other  People. 
The  Second  fort  is  Grey,  with  abundance  of 
fmall  irregular  Lines  in  it  croffing  one  another; 
thefe  are  the  moft  beautiful,  but  very  rarely 
brought  to  Europe.  The  Laft  and  mod  com¬ 
mon  fort  is  White,  painted  with  Flowers, 
Trees,  and  Birds,  of  a  pure  Blue,  which  our 
Merchants  principally  buy  up.-  This  Ware  is 
*"  ^co^ding  to  its  Finenefs,  its  Wlme- 
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nefs,  the  Smoothnefs,  the  Painting  and  Fa- 
fliion.  TheFinenefs  is  difcover’d  by  the  tranf- 
parency,  which  may  be  judg’d  of  by  the 
Edges  where  it  is  thineft.  The  Whitenefs  is 
not  to  be  judg’d  of  by  the  outward  Varnifh, 
but  the  Earth  it  felf  is  to  be  examin’d  ;  and 
this  appears  the  whiter  the  older  it  is,  when 
the  Varnifh  is  in  fome  meafure  worn  off.  If 
there  be  the  leaft  Whart  or  Roughnefs  upon 
the  Surface  it  is  accounted  a  very  great  Fault ; 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  fmooth  and  even 
throughout. 

The  Painting  is  either  Red  or  Blue  :  Their 
Reds,  ’tis  obfervable,  are  feldom  very  lively 
upon  thefe  Veflels,  tho’  they  do  not  want  ve¬ 
ry  fine  Reds  in  China ;  but  their  Blue  is  excel¬ 
lent  j  however  if  Care  is  not  taken  by  the 
Workman, the  Whitenefs  of  the  Pouelane  will  be 
fullied  by  a  Bluifh  Water  which  flows  from  the 
Colour.  Their  Flowers,  ’tis  obferv’d,  are  pret¬ 
ty  juft  in  their  Painting  ;  but  their  Human 
Figures  monftrous :  And  the  Reafon  of  it  is 
faid  to  be,  becaufe  regular  Pieces  are  not  fo 
taking  in  China  as  the  mis-fhapen  ill  proporti¬ 
oned  Pictures  they  fend  us. 

Varnifli.  That  fine  Varnifli  with  which  the  Chinefe 
wafh  both  their  Earthen  and  Wooden  Ware, 
is  not  a  Compofition,  but  a  Gum  which  di- 
fcills  from  a  Tree,  as  Rofin  does  :  it  looks  a 
little  like  Pitch  in  the  Mafs,  and  ^muft  be 
mix’d  with  more  or  lefs  Oil  when  ’tis  ufed, 
according  to  the  Work  it  is  intended  for.  Ta¬ 
bles  and  ordinary  Chairs  they  only  wafh  Two 
or  Three  times  over  with  it,  and  it  is  fo  tranf- 
parent  that  you  will  difcover  every  Vein  of 
the  Wood  through  it ;  but  if  you  defign  to 
hide  the  matter  it  is  laid  on,  it  is  repeated  fo 
often  till  it  becomes  an  Ice  s  When  the  Var- 
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nifh  is  dry  they  paint  the  Work  with  Gold, 
Silver  or  other  Colours  ;  and  they  fometimes 
will  go  over  it  with  Varnifh  again,  to  give  it 
the  finer  Luftre.  This  Varniih  preferves  the 
Wood  as  well  as  beautifies  it. 

Their  Paper  in  China  is  made  of  the  inward 
Bark  of  the  Bambow,  or  large  hollow  knotted 
Cane,  which  they  beat,  and  make  their  Sheets 
Ten  or  Twelve  Feet  long  :  It  is  mighty  thin 
and  fmooth,  and  wa fif'd  over  with  a  fort  of 
Varnifh,  to  prevent  the  Ink’s  finking  :  But  in 
is  not  fo  lafting  as  the  Paper  of  Europe  ;  for  be¬ 
ing  made  of  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  the  Worm  is 
apt  to  take  it  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  they 
have  no  antient  Manufcripts  in  China  :  Their 
Libraries  confifi:  only  of  Copies  of  authentick 
Originals,  being  forc’d  to  tranfcribe  or  reprint 
their  Books  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  Years. 

Their  Ink  is  compos’d  of  Lampblack  ex-  Ink, 
traded  from  feveral  Materials  ;  but  thebeftis 
made  of  Hogs  Greafe  burnt  in  a  Lamp;  they 
mix  a  fort  of  Oil  and  Perfumes  with  it,  which 
gives  it  an  agreeable  Smell ;  having  made  it 
into  a  Paft,  they  form  it  into  little  long  fquare 
Sticks  with  a  Mold,  and  dry  them ,-  when 
they  write  they  rub  this  Stick  in  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  make  a  finning  black  Ink, 
which  never  fpreads  beyond  the  Stroke  of  the 
Pen  or  Pencil,  tho’  the  Paper  is  fo  fine  that  it 
fometimes  finks  through. 

The  Chinefe  heretofore  would  have  no  Trade 
with  Foreign  Nations,  but  now  admit  all  Peo¬ 
ple  into  their  Ports  ;  they  carry  their  ^Mer 
chandize  alfo  themfelves  to  India,  jfapan^he 
Philippines ,  Java,  and  other  Ifiands  in  thewtt- 
dian  Seas ;  but  never  were  known  to  makeTa\ 
Voyage  to  any  diftant  Country.  They  hard- ^ 
ly  ever  heard  of  any  other  Parc  of  theWorf 
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but  Afa,  till  the  Europeans  difcover’d  the  Paf- 
fage  thither  by  the  Cape  of  good  Hope  ;  tho’  we 
are  allur’d  they  had  the  Loadftone  and  the 
Ule  of  the  Compafs  long  before  us  :  The  Rea- 
fon  they  never  made  long  Voyages  is  faid  to 
be,  that '  they  look’d  upon  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind  as  little  better  than  Brutes,  and  believ’d 
that  they  themfelves  pofleft’d  much  the  great- 
eft  as  well  as  the  beft  part  of  the  Earth.  When 
the  Europeans  gave  them  to  underftand  how  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  a  part  of  the  World  they  enjoy’d, 
and  that  there  were  many  Kingdoms  which 
furpafs’d  them  in  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as 
Power,  they  ftood  amaz’d  tho’  they  could 
not  refill  the  Force  of  Demonftration.  And 
’tis  obfervable,  that  they  receiv’d  the  Jefuits 
kindly  who  brought  them  this  Intelligence  ; 
'  and  learnt  the  Mathematicks  of  them,  which 
gave  thofe  Fathers  vaft  Advantages  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fupply’d  the  place  of  Miracles. 

But  to  return  to  their  Trade  :  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  Manufactures  which  they  Export  have 
been  mentioned  already,  and  the  ProduCl  of 
the  Soil  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
Chapter  :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve 
here,  that  notwithftanding  vaft  Quantities 
of  Gold  and  Silver  are  yearly  Shipp’d  for  that 
Country,  they  fuller  none  to  be  exported 
again,  but  by  Health. 

rmg.  The  Velfels  on  their  Rivers  and  Canals  have 
•  been  defcrib’d  already  ;  thofe  that  go  to  Sea 
are  deeper  and  more  capacious ;  but  their 
Mails  and  Sails  are  made  after  much  the  fame 
Manner,  and  their  Heads  and  Sterns  fquare, 
like  the  former.  They  have  fome  two  Mails, 
and  others  Three,  and  their  largeft  are  above 
a  Thouiand  Tuns  Burthen.  Each  Mali  is 
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but  one  Piece  of  Timber,  fupported  on  each 
fide  :  Their  Sails  are  made  of  Matting, 
flrengthen’d  with  fplit  Cane  at  about  Two 
Foot  diftance  ,•  they  let  them  down  upon 
Deck  inflead  of  going  up  to  Furl  the  Sails, 
and  they  fold  up  like  a  Fan,  having  no  Yards 
as  the  European  Ships  have. 

All  Ships  carry  frightful  Images  of  their 
Gods,  and  have  Altars  and  Lamps  burning 
before  them.  The  Hold  of  the  Ship  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  many  fmall  Partitions,  which  are  made 
fo  tight,  that  if  they  fpring  a  Leak,  only  the 
Goods  flow’d  there  will  be  damaged,  and  it 
can  go  no  further. 

This  being  fo  great  a  Security  to  their  Ship¬ 
ping,  I  enquir’d  how  it  happen’d  that  our 
Merchants  did  not  imitate  the  Chinefe,  and 
build  in  the  fame  manner ;  to  which  it  was 
anfwer’d,  that  thefe  Partitions  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  Room,  and  that  the  Safety  they  cou’d 
propofe  by  this  means,  would  not  countervail 
the  extraordinary  Charges  they  mufl  be  at. 
Befides,  our  People  trade  to  India  by  Compa¬ 
nies,  and  need  no  Partitions  to  divide  their 
Goods  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe  trade  feparately, 
and  every  Merchant,  or  his  Fadtor,  takes  care 
of  his  own  Goods,  which  is  look’d  upon  to  be 
the  principal  reafonof  making  thofe  Partitions. 


CHAP.  V. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soil ,  their 
Tillage,  Gardens ,  Husbandry ,  Plants ,  Animals 
and,  Minerals. 

CHINA ,  like  other  Countries  of  a  large  Husban 
Extent,  confifts  of  Hills  and  Valleys ;  but  dry* 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  made  as  plain 
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and  level  as  poifible,  and  laid  out  in  Plots 
like  Gardens.  Tneir  Hills  they  cut  into  Ter¬ 
races,  or  little  Artificial  Plains,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  that  the  Water  which  they 
convey  through  Channels  from  one  Field  to 
another,  may  be  equally  diftributed.  Thefe 
Plains  are  lefs  and  lels  as  they  increafe  in  height 
till  you  come  to  the  Top,  and  thus  the  Soil 
of  the  Hills  is  made  as  fruitful  as  their  bed: 
Valievs.  The  Mold  or  Vegetable  Earth  is 
generally  light  and  porous,  and  fo  deep  in 
molt  Provinces  that  you  may  dig  a  great  way 
before  you  come  atany  Rocky  or  BarrenEarth. 
Indeed  theMcuntains  of  XenfiJrLonan,  Quamtum 
and  Fokien  are  not  fo  fit  for  Tillage  as  the 
reft  ;  but  then  they  are  well  Wooded  with  ail 
manner  of  Timber,  both  for  building  of 
Houfes  and  Shipping. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Fekin ,  Xanji,  Xetifi  and 
Suchuen,  which  lie  towards  the  Weft  and 
North;  they  fow  Wheat,  Barley  and  Peas; 
Huquam ,  Nankin,  and  Cbiekiarn,  which  are 
low  watery  Countries,  abound  in  Rice. 

The  Soil  of  their  Ground  is  fo  light,  that 
they  Plow  with  a  fingle  Buffaloe  or  Heifer  ; 
after  they  have  Plow'd  they  clear  the  Ground 
ot  all  Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Field  bedeiign’d  for 
Rice,  they  let  in  the  Water  and  moilten  the 
Earth  till  it  become  a  perfect  Pulp  or  Hotch¬ 
potch.  They  fow  their  Rice  firft  in  little 
Beds  or  Plots,  where  it  comes  up  fo  thick  that 
it  would  never  yield,  therefore  they  trans¬ 
plant  it  after  it  is  grown  fix  or  eight  Inches 
high  (two  Foot  high,  fays  Le  Compte ,  but  this 
muft  be  a  Miftake)  and  plant  their  Fields  in 
ftrait  Lines  as  our  Gardiners  do  their  Beans, 
leaving  little  Spaces  between.  They  conti¬ 
nually  fupply  thefe  Fields  with  Water,  in 
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which  the  Rice  grows  till  it  is  almoft  ripe  ; 
and  then  the  Water  being  dry’d  up,  they  cut 
and  thrafh  it  out  often  in  the  Fields  where 
it  grows,  and  in  moft  Provinces  have  Two 
Harvefts  in  the  Year.  The  Rice  has  an  Ear, 
the  moft  like  Bearded  Barley  of  any  European 
Grain,  and  grows  ufually  four  Foot,  fome- 
times  two  Yards  high. 

They  prepare  their  Ground  for  Wheat  and 
Barley  by  grubbing  up  the  Grafs  and  Roots,  Manure 
and  burning  all  together  with  Straw  ;  then 
having  lifted  this  Earth  fine,  they  mix  and  eat“ 
fow  it  with  Seed  in  a  ftrait  Line  in  Trenches, 
and  not  promifcuoufly  as  our  Husbandmen  do. 

They  ufe  no  Dung  to  meliorate  the  Land  that 
is  fown  with  Rice,  Water  alone  is  fufficient 
for  this  Grain  ;  but  for  other  Grain  they  ufe 
all  forts  of  Dung,  and  among  the  reft  Afhes 
and  Hu-man  Excrements  ;  and  they  are  fuch 
good  Husbands  of  their  Ground,  that  there 
is  neither  Hedge,  Ditch  or  Tree  to  be  feen  in 
any  of  their  Ploughed  Fields, 

They  have  moft  of  the  Fruits  that  are 
known  in  Europe ,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  fruits. 
Apricots,  Figs,  Grapes,  Walnuts,  and  Cheft- 
nuts  ;  they  have  alfo  Pomegranates,  Melons, 
Oranges  and  Olives  ;  but  make  no  0)1  of  the 
laft.  They  have  alfo  many  Fruits  which  do 
not  grow  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Fruit 
Letcbi ,  as  big  as  a  Nut,  the  Meat  is  foft  and 
waterilh,  of  a  delicious  tafte,  and  has  a  long 
Stone ;  this  Fruit  being  dry’d  turns  black  and 
wrinkled,  like  a  Pruen,  and  is  eat  with  Tea, 
to  which  it  gives  a  Sharpnefs  much  more 
agreeable  than  Sugar.  There  is  another  Fruit 
peculiar  to  them  calEd  Louyen,  or  Dragons 
Eye,  it  is  exa&ly  round,  Yellowilh  when  it 
is  ripe,  full  of  Juice,  and  very  cool  and  inof- 
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fenfive.  They  have  alfo  Ananas ,  or  Pine- 
Apples,  Goyaves  and  Coco’s,  which  they  have 
brought  from  India  :  from  hence  came  firft 
thofe  Oranges  which  are  call’d  China  Oranges , 
and  were  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguefey 
who  have  now  great  Plenty  of  them  them- 
felves  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  forts  in 
China  befides  that  the  Portuguese  brought  over. 
That  which  is  moft  efceem’d  is  no  bigger  than 
a  large  Walnut.  Lemons,  Citrons  and  Limes 
are  alfo  very  common  in  this  Country. 

Of  ail  their  Trees  their  Tallow-Tree  is  the 
moft  remarkable  :  It  is  of  the  height  of  a 
Cherry-Tree,  the  Leaf  fhap’d  like  a  Heart, 
and  of  a  lively  Red  ;  the  Fruit  is  enclos’d  in  a 
Rind  divided  into  Three  Segments,  which 
open  when  it  is  ripe,  and  difcover  Three 
white  Kernels  as  big  as  a  fmall  Nut  ;  thefe 
Trees  being  planted  in  a  ftrait  Line  Chequer- 
wife,  this  mixture  of  White  and  Red  make9 
them  look  like  a  Parterre  of  Flower-pots  at  a 
diftance ;  but  what  this  Tree  is  moft  valued 
for  is  the  Kernel,  which  has  all  the  Qualities 
of  Tallow,  both  in  Smell,  Colour,  and  Con- 
fiftency,  and  they  make  their  Candles  of  it  ; 
but  the  Wick  being  made  of  a  fmall  dry  Stick 
inftead  of  Cotton,  they  do  not  burn  fo  clear 
as  ours,  and  create  an  offenfive  Smell. 

This  Country  abounds  more  than  any  other 
in  Herbs,  Roots,  Peafe,  Beans,  and  many 
other  forts  of  Pulfe,  which  are  the  principal 
Diet  of  the  poorer  fort ;  they  cultivate  their 
Kitchen  Gardens  much  beyond  the  Europeans , 
tho’  we  exceed  them  in  fine  Walks  and 
Flowers,  which  they  entirely  negleft,  as  un¬ 
profitable. 

They  have  a  Tree  alfo  peculiar  to  that 
Country  like  our  Walnut-Trees,  which  bears 
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a  Seed  about  as  big  as  a  Pea,  much  like  Pepper, 
and  which  the  Inhabitants  ufe  inftead  of  it. 

There  are  no  Fountains  to  be  met  with  a- 
ny  where  but  in  the  Emperor’s  Gardens. 

Tea  or  Tcha,  is  a  Plant  peculiar  to  this  Tea. 
Country  :  It  ufually  grows  at  the  foot  of 
fome  Mountain,  and  the  belt  upon  a  Stony 
Soil,  the  Root  refembles  that  of  a  Peach-Tree, 
and  its  Flower  that  of  white  wild  Rofes. 

The  Tree  is  of  all  fizes,  from  Two  Feet  to 
an  Hundred  in  height,  and  fome  of  them  are 
fo  thick,  that  two  Men  cannot  grafp  them, 
according  to  the  Chineje  Herbal..  But  tho’ 
there  may  be  fome  very  high  and  large  Trees, 
as  Thorns  will  fometimes  rife  to  a  great 
height  :  It  is  accounted  but  a  Bufh  or  Shrub, 
and  grows  about  has  high  as  a  Rofe-Tree  ge¬ 
nerally.  It  is  planted  upon  little  Hills,  each 
Plant  about  three  Foot  diftance  from  another, 
and -does  not  commonly  grow  wild.  Le  Compte 
tells  us,  he  faw  this  Plant  in  the  Province  of 
Fokien ,  where  it  grew  upon  the  fide  of  a  little 
Hill,  and  the  Plant  was  not  above  five  or  fix 
Feet  high  ;  that  feveral  Stalks  an  Inch  thick 
a-piece  were  join’d  together,  and  dividing  at 
the  top  into  feveral  little  Branches,  form’d  a 
kind  of  Clufter  like  our  Mirtle  :  That  the 
Trunk  feem’d  dry,  but  bore  green  Branches 
and  Leaves  ,•  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  ending 
in  a  point,  and  were  an  Inch,  or  Inch  and 
half  long,  and  indented  ;  thac  the  oldeff  were 
white  and  brittle,  and  tafted  bitter ;  the  young 
ones  were  foft,  fmooth,  redifh  and  tranfparenr, 
and  pretty  fweet  to  the  Tafte. 

Mr.  Cunningham ,  F.  R.  S.  Phyfician  to  the 
Englijh  FaElory  at  Chufan,  tells  us,  that  the  three 
.  forts  of  Tea  commonly  brought  to  Europe ,  are 
Vol  I  K  all 
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all  from  the  fame  Plant,  and  only  the  feafons 
of  the  Year  when  it  is  gather’d,  and  the  Soil 
makes  the  difference.  Bohea  or  Vovj,  fo  call’d 
from  fome  Mountains  in  the  Province  of  Fu¬ 
kien,  where  it  grows,  is  the  very  firf];  Bud 
gather’d  in  the  beginning  of  March ,  and  dry’d 
in  the  Shade  ;  the  Imperial  or  Bing  7 ea  is  the 
Second  Growth  in  April ;  and  Singlo  or  Common 
Green  Tea.  the  Laft,  in  May  and  June ,  which 
are  both  dry’d  in  little  Pans  over  the-  Fire. 
The  Tea  Shrub  is  an  ever-Green,  and  is  in 
the  Flower  from  October  to  January.  The  Seed 
is  ripe  in  September  and  OBober  following  •  but 
for  one  frefli  and  full  Seed  there  are  a  hundred 
naught.  Its  Seed  Veflels  are  Tricapfular,  each 
Capfula  containing  one  Nut  or  Seed  ;  but 
tho’  there  be  the  Veftigies  of  feveral,  only 
one  comes  to  Perfection. 

They  underftand  Grafting,  but  perform  it  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  Europeans ;  for  in- 
flead  of  flitting  the  Stock  as  we  do,  they  cut 
a  fmall  Slice  off  the  outfide  of  the  Stock,  and 
apply  the  Graft,  which  isfliap’d  accordingly, 
then  they  tye  up  all  together  and  cover  it  with 
Straw  and  Dirt  as  we  do. 

China  produces  great  Quantities  of  Ginger, 
which  grows  wild  in  many  Places  near  the 
Sea  ;  but  this  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that 
which  is  cultivated.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
this  Root,  Male  and  Female :  The  Female 
has  the  fmaller  Leaf,  and  the  Root  is  not  fo 
large  as  the  other  :  Its  Leaf  is  like  that  of  a 
Reed,  and  not  eafily  diftinguifh’d  from  it  ; 
the  Root  is  dug  up  about  Midfummer,  when 
the  Leaf,  begins  to  fall ;  when  it  is  frefh  and 
moifl  it  is  not  near  fo  hot  as  when  it  is  dry’d. 
It  is  a  very  pleafant  Sweetmeat  preferv’d 
green,  and  much  eaten  in  this  Country.  It 
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is  reckon’d  very  good  in  many  Diftempers, 
particularly  the  Cholick  and  the  Flux. 

Sugar-Canes  grow  in  great  abundance  in  Sugar, 
this  Country,  they  are  found  chiefly  in 
Marfliy  Grounds,  and  have  Leaves  like  Reeds, 
they  are  about  three  Fingers  thick,  and  full 
of  Knots,  and  flioot  up  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high  ;  but  thefe  Canes  fliall  be  further  de- 
fcrib’d  in  thofe  Countries  where  Sugar  is  the 
principal  Produce. 

There  is  another  finall  Reed  or  Cane  which  canesand 
grows  upon  the  Mountains  in  China ,  call’d  a  Reeds. 
Rattan ,  or  Japan  Cane ;  when  dry  ’cis  faid  it  will 
produce  Fire  if  one  piece  be  ftruck  again!!  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  they  are  us’d  in  fome  Places 
inftead  of  Flints.  Thefe  Rattans  are  very  Cordage, 
rough,  and  being  twifted  together  they  make 
Cordage  of  them.  The  Javans  and  Japanefe 
make  Cables  of  them,  which  will  not  rot  fo 
foon  in  the  Water  as  thofe  made  of  Hemp. 

There  is  ftill  another  fort  of  Reed  or  Knotty 
Cane  call’d  the  Bambou ,  the  Body  whereof 
grows  to  fuch  a  bignefs  that  it  is  often  reckon’d 
among  their  Trees.  It  thrives  be!!  in  Marlhy 
Ground,  and  is  naturally  very  ftrait  and  tall ; 
but  they  bend  it  in  the  middle  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  to  make  Poles  for  their  Chairs.  Of  thefe 
Bambous  are  often  made  Canoes  or  Wherries, 
and  being  a  light  Cane,  they  are  row’d  with 
incredible  Swiftnefs.  They  ferve  alfo  inftead 
of  Timber  in  their  Houfes  and  other  Build¬ 
ings. 

There  are  great  Woods  of  Mulberry-Trees 
in  this  Country,  particularly  in  the  Province 
of  Chekiang ,  with  the  Leaves  of  which  they 
feed  their  Silkworms.  Thefe  Woods  are  fome 
of  them  cut  down  every  Year,  becaufe  the 
Silk  which  is  produc’d  by  thofe  Worms,  which 
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feed  on  the  Leaves  that  fpring  from  the  young 
Shoots  is  much  the  beft. 

In  the  Province  of  Quangjl  there  is  fome 
Cinamon ;  but  this  being  a  Tree  which 
comes  to  the  greateft  Perfection  in  Ceylone , 
{hall  be  defcrib’d  when  we  fpeak  of  that 
Ifland. 

There  grow  alfo,  as  we  are  told  by  Nieuhoff , 
Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  Mace  in  China  ;  but 
it  is  in  fuch  final]  Quantities,  he  confefl'es, 
that  they  as  well  as  the  Europeans  are  fupply’d 
from  the  Molucca  IJlands  with  thefe  Spices ; 
and  therefore  I  {hall  defcribe  them,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  thofe  I  Hands.  The  Drugs 
call’d  China  Root  and  Rhubarb,  are  alfo  the 
Produd  of  this  Country,  and  Coco*nut-trees 
are  very  common.  This  is  is  the  moll  ufeful 
Tree  which  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
World,  it  ferving  for  Meat,  Drink,  Building 
and  Cloathing  ;  of  which  1  {hall  enlarge  when 
1  come  to  India,  where  they  abound  moll. 

There  is  no  plant  which  the  Chinefe  feem 
to  value  more  than  that  which  they  call 
Gin/eng  :  This,  if  we  believe  them,  has  the 
Virtuesof  every  other  Simple,  and  is  one  In¬ 
gredient  in  almoft  all  their  Prefcriptions  to 
Men  of  Quality,  but  is  too  dear  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  People.  The  Leaves  as  well  as  the 
Roots  are  often  us’d  inftead  of  Tea  :  To  Sick 
Perfons  they  give  a  fifth  part  of  an  Ounce  ; 
but  thofe  who  take  it  by  way  of  Prevention 
take  only  a  tenth  part  of  an  Ounce :  The  Root 
is  llic’d  into  half  a  pint  of  Water  and  boil’d  till 
it  is  wafted  to  a  Coftee-difh  full,  and  then  drank 
with  a  little  Sugar.  It  may  be  fill’d  up  once, 
and  a  fingle  Difh  drunk  Morning  and  Even-* 
ing  is  fufficient.  It  cannot  be  drank  in  fuch 
Quantities  as  we  drink  Tea,  without  produ¬ 
cing 
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cing  ill  effects*  It  is  gather’d  in  the  Province 
of  Leaotung  and  the  Neighbouring  Mountains 
otTartasy,  in  clofe  thick  Woods,  on  the  Banks 
of  Torrents,  or  about  Rocks,  at  the  Feet  of 
Trees,  and  in  the  middle  of  all  Kinds  of  Herbs. 
It  is  call’d  Ginfeng ,  that  is  Man-plant ,  becaufe 
the  Root  divides  into  two  Branches  which 
fpread  like  a  Man’s-  Thighs.  The  Root  is 
about  as  big  as  one’s  little  Finger,  and  as  long 
again  ,•  the  Leaves  are  fmull,  and  terminate 
in  a  point ;  the  Flower  is  of  a  Violet  Colour,' 
and  the  Stalk  hairy.  The  Chinefe  give  it 
abundance  of  pompous  Names, as  th ^Spirituous 
Simple ,  the  pure  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Plant 
that  difpences  Immortality ,  &c. 

There  is  a  Flower  named  Mutang ,  or  the 
King  of  Flowers,  much  efteem’d  by  the  Chinefe , 
and  fpreads  its  Leaves  broader  than  our  com¬ 
mon  Rofes,  but  is  not  fo  fweet.  The  Colour 
is  a  Pale  Purple  ftreak’d  with  White,  and  fome 
are  Red  and  Yellow.  It  grows  on  a  Shrub 
like  the  Birch-Tree,  and  is  planted  in  all  their 
Gardens  ;  but  they  abound  in  nothing  fo  little 
as  fine  Flowers. 

Another  Herb  our  Travellers  tel!  us  grows 
in  China,  call’d,  the  Herb  of  a  Hhouf and  Tears  ; 
which  they  would  have  us  believe  never  fades 
or  dies. 


Several  of  the  Chinefe  Emperors  have  thought  jj.JS>oanj 
it  worthy  their  Royal  Care  to  promote  and  ry Jencou.' 
teach  their  Subjects  Husbandry,  particularly  rag’d  by 
the  Emperor  VEN,  who  held  the  Piow  him-  the  State, 
felf ;  And  his  Emprefs  planted  Mulberry- 
Trees,  and  bred  Silk  Worms  in  the  Palace,  to 
fet  a  good  Example  to  their  Subje&s.  All  the 
Cloaths  the  Emprefs  wore  were  of  her  own 
making ;  and  a  Feaft  was  inftituted,  which  is 
held  Yearly  at  the  Vernol  Equinox,  when  the 
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Governors  of  the  feveral  Towns  and  Provinces 
affemble  the  Peafants,  and  march  before  them 
in  Proceffion  with  Garlands,  Mulick,  Stream¬ 
ers,  and  the  Inftruments  of  Husbandry  carried 
before  them. 

The  Emperor  Hiacuy  their  Hiftories  inform 
us,  betook  himfelf  to  Husbandry  in  his  Old 
Age,  and  plough’d  and  fow’d  the  Ground 
himfelf  Three  Years  before  his  Death,  to  give 
an  Example  to  his  Subjects.  He  alfo  fent 
Perfons  skill’d  in  Husbandry,  into  every  part 
of  his  Dominions,  to  inftruCt  his  People  how 
to  improve  their  Grounds  to  the  beft.Advan- 
tage. 

The  Invention  of  the  Plow,  and  feveral 
Inftruments  of  Husbandry,  they  afcribe  to 
fome  of  their  greateft  Emperors  ;  as  they  do 
the  inftru&ing  them  to  low  Wheat,  Rice, 
Barley,  and  other  Grain  ;  And  Books  have 
been  written  by  their  Princes  upon  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Tillage,  the  Nature  of  the  feveral  Soils, 
and  the  proper  Manure  for  them,  which  ferve 
the  Husbandmen  for  Directions  at  this  Day. 

There  are  fome  wild  Elephants  in  China ,  but 
Amma  s-^.  many  ;  tj-]e  Emperor  has  a  Stable  of  Fif¬ 
teen  or  Twenty  of  them,  which  are  Prefents 
from  Foreign  Princes.  Their  Horfes  are  of 
mean  Size,  the  Strongeft  and  moft  ferviceable 
come  from  Tartavy  ;  there  are  alfo  Mules 
and  Camels,  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Buffaloes ; 
alfo  Wolves,  Bears,  Tygers,  and  other  Bealls 
of  Prey  in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  the 
Country.  Their  Sheep  are  like  thofe  of 
Turkey ,  with  great  Tails  that  weigh  feveral 
Pounds. 

Deer  and  Hares  they  have  in  great  Num¬ 
bers.  Their  Hogs  are  Black,  and  have  Bel¬ 
lies  that  reach  the  Ground  ;  they  are  efteem’d 
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very  good  Food,  notwithftanding  the  Heat  of 
the  Country  ;  this  is  made  no  Obje&ion  to 
the  eating  of  Hogs  Flefh  in  the  Eaft.  Geefe 
Hens,  and  Ducks,  and  all  forts  of  Poultry  are 
mighty  cheap  .•  Their  Eggs  are  hatch’d  in 
Ovens  or  Dunghills  in  mofl  Places. 

In  the  Weftern  Provinces  of  China  there  is 
an  Odoriferous  Stag  or  Deer  which  produces 
Musk,  according  to  the  Atlas  Sinicus  ;  this  A- 
nimal  has  a  Bunch  or  Excrefence  towards  his 
Belly,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe 3  Xe  ;  much  like  a 
Purfe,  confifting  of  a  thin  Skin  cover’d  with 
Hair,  in  which  the  Musk  lies.  The  Flefh  of 
this  Animal,  as  almofl:  every  other,  is  eaten 
by  the  Chine Je. 

Grafshoppers  are  exceeding  troublefome  in 
China,  and  frequently  devour  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  in  fome  Provinces  :  there  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  Serpents,  particularly  the  Cobra , 
Capella ,  or  Hairy-Headed  Serpent ,  which  (hall 
be  defcrib’d  when  we  come  to  India. 

Fifh  abound  in  their  Rivers  and  Canals; 
and  befides  Nets  and  other  Engines  which 
are  us’d  in  Europe  to  catch  them,  they  breed 
up  large  Fowls  like  Herns,  which  are  as  much 
under  the  Fifherman’s  Command  as  our  Dogs 
and  Hawks  are  under  the  Huntfman’s ;  they 
keep  them  perch’d  on  the  fides  of  their  Boats, 
and  when  they  give  a  Sign,  every  Bird  takes 
its  Flight  to  look  for  the  Prey,  and  will  divide 
themfelves  the  whole  Breadth  of  a  River  or 
Lake  ;  when  they  have  feiz’d  a  Fifh  they 
bring  it  to  their  Mafter,  and  if  it  be  too  big 
for  one,  they  will  help  one  another,  ’cis 
faid,  when  they  have  brought  it  to  the  Boat 
they  immediately  take  their  Flight  again  in 
fearch  for  more  ;  but  they  have  a  String 
about  their  Necks,  which  prevents  their  fwal- 
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lowing  the  Fifh,  till  the  Mafter  thinks  fit  to 
leave  off,  and  then  they  are  fuffer’d  to  prey 
for  themfelves.  There  are  all  thofe  kinds  of 
Fifh  in  their  Waters  which  are  met  with  in 
Europe,  and  many  more ;  particularly  one 
which  is  call’d  the  Gold  and  Silver  Fijh ,  which 
is  wonderful  Beautiful,  and  kept  by  the  Qua¬ 
lity  in  large  Bafons  in  their  Gardens  :  They 
are  about  the  length  and  bignefs  of  one’s 
Finger  ,•  the  Male  of  a  fine  Red  from  the 
Head  to  the  Middle  of  his  Body,  the  reft, 
with  the  Tail,  is  of  fuch  a  bright  and  glitter¬ 
ing  Gold  Colour  that  no  real  Gildings  can 
come  near  it.  The  Female  is  of  a  pure  Silver 
White  ;  the  Tail  of  either  of  them  is  not  flat, 
but  gather’d  thick  like  a  Nofegay,  which 
is  an  Addition  to  their  Beauty.  They  are 
a  very  tender  Animal,  foon  feniible  of  the 
Alteration  of  the  Weather,  therefore  Con¬ 
trivances  are  made  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
Heat,  and  their  Water  often  chang’d  :  And 
if  they  are  to  be  remov’d  from  one  Bafon  to 
another,  great  Care  is  taken  not  to  touch 
them  ;  for  the  leaft  touch,  'cis  faid,  will  kill 
them,  as  will  fometimes  the  Noife  of  great 
Guns,  loud  Thunder,  or  an  offenfive  Smell, 
fuch  as  Pitch  or  Tar. 

Mines.  Mines  they  have  of  Gold  and  Silver  ;  but 
thofe  of  Gold  are  never  fuffer’d  to  be  open’d. 
The  Gold  which  they  have  in  fuch  plen¬ 
ty,  is  faid  to  need  no  refining,  and  is  wafla’d 
down  by  Torrents  from  the  Mountains  in  the 
Rainy  Seafons.  They  have  alfo  Mines  of  Tin, 
Iron,  Copper  and  Lead,  we  are  told;  but  it  is 
not  probable  they  abound  in  the  lafc,  becaufe 
that  Commodity  is  as  good  as  ready  Money  in 
China. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Contains  an  Account  of  their  Learningi  Arts  and 
Sciences ,  Honours ,  Language ,  Characters ^Hi [t or y 
and  Chronology. 

TH  E  Chine fe  are  acknowledg’d  by  all  to  Learning, 
bean  Ingenious  People,*  the  Reafon 
they  fall  fhorr  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Spe¬ 
culative  Sciences,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
Defed  in  their  Capacities  or  Intelleds,  but 
from  their  Situation  ;  being  feparated  fo  far 
from  the  reft  of  the  Learned  World,  and  con- 
verfing  with  none  but  People  fo  much  inferior 
to  themfelves.  It  is  rather  to  be  admir’d  they 
have  made  fuch  great  Advances  in  Arts  and 
Sciences,  than  that  they  have  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther,  confidering  they  have  had  no  Advan¬ 
tage  by  Travelling,  or  any  Foreign  Affiftance. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  Misfortune  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  Man  or  Nation,  than  the  being 
inftruded  only  in  cne  fet  of  Notions,  and 
never  meeting  with  Oppoficion  or  Contradi- 
dion.  This  may  be  one  Reafon  that  the 
Nobility  and  great  Men  of  any  Kingdom  fo 
feldom  excel,  and  their  Inferiors  often  furpafs 
them,  and  rife  by  their  Merit  to  the  greateft 
Pofts.  It  is  not  Blood,  or  Quality,  or  Title 
that  can  fupply  the  Place  of  Education  and 
Application  :  Unhappy  muft  that  Man  be 
whom  none  dare  acquaint  with  his  Errors,  and 
and  who  is  deftin’d  to  be  Flatter’d  and  ap¬ 
plauded  even  for  his  Faults  and  Infirmities, 
and  taught  to  look  down  with  Contempt  on 
thofe  who  are  every  way  as  much  Superior  to 
him  as  the  Europeans  are  to  the  Chinefe;  Confi- 
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dering  the  fond  Notion  this  People  had  en- 
tertain’d  of  their  own  Parts  and  Learnings  it 
fhcws  a  wonderful  tradable  Difpofition  that 
they  fhould  fubmit  to  be  taught  and  inftruded 
by  the  Europeans.  Had  the  Cbineje  been  a  bar¬ 
barous  or  bigotted  People,  probably  the 
Jefuits  had  been  facrifis’d  for  prefuming  to  give 
them  juft  Notions  of  the  Globe  ,*  as  that  un¬ 
happy  Man  was,  who  was  fo  hardy  as  to  pro- 
fefs  he  believ’d  the  Antipodes,  among  fome 
Zealous,  but  Ignorant  Chriftians,  not  many 
Ages  fince.  This  Readinefs  to  be  inftruded 
is  a  Demonftration  of  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
Chinefe.  In  proportion  to  the  Stupidity  or 
Obftinacy  of  any  Sed  or  People,  we  (hall  in¬ 
fallibly  find  their  Ignorance  to  be  ;  however 
Piety  may  be  Thought  to  be  promoted  by 
that  Maxim  of  not  reading  any  thing  but  what  is 
-  writ  on  one  fide  of  the  Queftion,  Learning  muft 
luffer  much  by  fuch  Reftraints. 

To  proceed,  for  want  of  conferring  Notes 
with  other  People,  altho  the  Chinefe  have 
thefe  Four  Thoufand  Years  given  the  greateft 
Rewards  and  Encouragement  to  Learning, 
yet  has  not  any  one  Man  amongft  them  made 
any  great  Advances  in  the  Speculative 
Sciences,  and  yet  amongft  their  more 
ignorant  Neighbours  they  have  obtain’d  the 
Reputation  of  che  Moft  Knowing  People  in 
the  World. 

Philofo-  Skill  in  Natural  Fhilofophy  they  have  very 
phy.  little  ;  Logick  they  have  none  ;  Their  Geometry 
is  fuperficial,  and  reftrain’d  to  a  few  Propo- 
Geome-  ^fions  and  fome  Problems  of  Algebra.  Their 
*y.  Arithmetick  is  fomethrbg  better,  tho’  they  do 
thmetick.  ^  make  ufe  of  Figures,  as  in  Europe, but  have  a 

little  Board  of  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  crofs 
which  there  is  Ten  or  Twelve  parallel  Lines, 
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apon  which  are  ftrung  feveral  movable  Bur¬ 
tons,  and  by  putting  thefe  together,  or  fe- 
paracing  them,  they  reckon  as  the  Europeans 
do  with  Counters.  As  for  their  Mufick,  Mufick. 
which  they  pretend  to  be  the  Inventers  of,  it 
hardly  deferves  the  Name.  Agronomy  theyAftron°- 
have  long  diligently  apply’d  t-hemfelves  co,my* 
and  made  above  Four  Hundred  Obfervations, 
as  well  of  Eclipfes  2nd  Comets,  asConjun- 
<ftions :  however  in  this  they  were  not  exabl, 
but  have  regulated  many  things  fmce  the 
Jefuits  cameamongft  them,  and  fuffer’d  them 
to  reform  their  Calendar  4  but  however  the 
Chinefe  may  have  fail’d  in  the  Mathematicks, 
they  are  perfebl  Aftrologers ,  Le  Compte  obferves, 
there  being  little  more  requifue  to  render  one  Af*rolo- 
Mafter  of  that  Science,  than  the  being  angy* 
expert  Jugler,  and  knowing  how  to  lye  art¬ 
fully,  in  which  the  Chineje  are  faid  to  exeell. 

There  are,  it  feems.  Pretenders  there,  as 
well  as  here,  who  by  the  Stars  foretel  all 
Events,  and  in  their  Almanacks  (how  the 
Lucky  and  Unlucky  Days  for  marrying,  un¬ 
dertaking  Journeys,  Voyages,  &c. 

In  Phyfick  they  have  made  but  a  mean 
Progrefs,  being  Ignorant  of  Natural  Philofo-  "iy,ick* 
phy,  Phyficks  and  Anatomy,  which  are  the 
Foundation  of  it;  but  pretend  to  mighty  Skill 
in  Pulfes,  and  will  pronounce  what  Diftemper 
the  Patient  is  affli&ed  with,  how  long  it  will 
laft,  and  whether  it  be  like  to  prove  fatal, 
after  they  have  duely  confider\i  the  Puife. 

They  are  not  always  to  be  relyed  on,  the 
Jefuits  obferve,  but  their  Skill  in  this  particular 
k  wonderful,  tho*  they  can  much  eafier  rer 
folve  what  the  Diftemper  is,  than  affign  a 
•Remedy  for  it.  They  have  no  Apothecaries, 

■but  every  Phyfician  prepares  His  own  Medir 
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cines,  which  are  generally  made  up  in  Pills,, 
but  feldom  purge,  nor  do  they  ever  let  Blood 
or  give  a  Clyfter  ,•  they  imagine  that 
Pifeafes  generally  proceed  from  a  malignant 
corrupt  Wind,  which  they  endeavour  to 
diffipate  by  applying  red  hot  Needles  or  Irons 
like  Buttons  to  the  Part ;  and  thus  they  tor¬ 
ment  and  cauterize  their  Patients  upon  the 
flighteft  Indifpofition.  And  Tome  Difeafes, 
efpecially  that  call’d  the  M or  dechin,  which  is  a 
Violent  Choiick  and  Vomiting,  occafion’d  by 
Indifgeftion,  is  cur’d  by  applying  a  red  hot 
Iron  Plate  to  the  Solesofthe  Feet :  but  nothing 
is  more  frequently  prefcrib’d  than  Cordials, 
which  are  extraded  from  Herbs  and  Roots. 
They  abound  in  Simples,  which  have  their 
different  Virtues.  Le  Compte  Teems  to  be  of 
Opinion,  that  their  frequent  drinking  of  Tea 
preferves  them  from  the  Sciatica,  as  well  as 
No  Gout  the  Gout  and  Stone,  with  which  they  are  ne- 
01  Stone,  ver  affiibted.  The  Root  Ginfeng,  which  has 
been  mentioned  arnongtheir  Plants,  is  efteern- 
China  ed  one  of  their  beft  Cordials ;  And  the  Root 
Root.  call’d  ?ao  China  is  an  Excellent  Sudorifick,  and 
purges  the  Humours  and  corrupted  Blood. 
Every  Man  is  permitted  to  pradtife  Phyfick 
in  China  •  no  Degrees  or  Qualifications  are  re¬ 
quir’d  but  a  good  Affurance,  To  that  their  Phy- 
ficiansare  generally  no  better  than  pretending 
Quacks. 

Good  Me-  The  Chinefe  imitate  the  Inventions  of  the 
chanicks.  Europeans  very  well,  and  now  make  Glafs, 
Watches,  Piffols,  Granades,  or  Shells  for 
Bombs.  They  had,  it  feems.  Gunpowder, 
Printing  and  the  ufe  of  the  Compafs  long  be¬ 
fore  us. 

There  are  feveral  Pieces  of  Sculpture  well 
perform’d  in  China,  The  Gates  of  their  great 
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Cities,  their  Towers  and  Bridges  have  fome- 
thing  very  Auguft,  Le  Compte  obferves  ,•  and 
all  their  Works  they  perform  with  a  very  few 
plain  Inftruments,  which  the  Europeans  perform 
with  a  great  number  of  Tools. 

There  were  no  Clocks  or  Watches  in  China,  No 
till  the  Europeans  carried  them  thither ;  but  Clocks* 
they  had  Sun-Dials,  which  were  divided  into 
Four  Parrs,  each  Part  containing  Twenty 
Four  Subdivillons,  which  added  to  the  Four 
larger  Divifions,  made  the  whole  Circle  con- 
fift  of  an  Hundred  Parts. 

They  have  of  late  regulated  their  Dials, 
and  reckon  their  Time  almoft  as  we  do,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  reckon  Two  Hours  for  One  ; 
and  fo  make  the  natural  Day  to  confift  of 
Twelve  Hours,  as  ours  does  of  Twenty  Four, 
and  begin  their  Day  from  Twelve  at  Night. 

There  are  above  One  Hundred  Perfons  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Emperor  to  regulate  their  Ca¬ 
lendar,  and  it  is  fent  every  Year  with  great 
Ceremony  to  the  Viceroys  of  the  feveral 
Provinces.  The  number  of  Months  in  their 
Annual  Almanack,  being  Lunar  Months,  are 
fometimes  Twelve  andfometimes  Thirteen. 

The  Equinoxes,  Solftices,  and  the  time  of  the 
Sun’s  entry  into  every  Sign  is  mark’d.  The 
Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  time 
when  vifiblein  the  principalCities,  isobferv’d,* 
as  alfo  the  Courfes  of  the  Planets,  their  Places 
in  the  Ecliptick,  their  Oppofitions,  Conjun¬ 
ctions  and  Neighbourhood  to  certain  Stars 
defcrib’d,  and  feveral  Predi&ions  and  lucky 
Times  for  undertaking  an  Enterprize  are 
mark’d  out ;  which  the  common  People  lay 
as  great  ftrefs  on  as  they  do  in  this  part  of  the 
World,  but  they  are  not  much  regarded  by 
the  wifer  fort. 
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Before  the  Jefuits  taught  them,  they  were 
never  able  to  compofe  an  exad  Calendar; 
their  Tables  of  Eclipfes  were  fo  uncorred, 
that  they  could  hardly  fortel  about  what 
Time  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  would  happen. 
They  fancied  alfo  that  there  was  a  prodigious 
great  Dragon  in  Heaven,  who  was  a  declared 
Enemy  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  always 
flood  ready  to  devour  them  ;  and  therefore 
when  an  Eclipfe  began,  they  beat  their  Drums 
and  Kettles  in  hopes  to  frighten  the  dreadful 
Monfterfrom  his  Prey;  and  notwithftanding 
the  Difcoveries  lately  made  upon  a  total  E- 
clipfe,  the  fame  Cuftom  is  ftill  obferved  at 
Tekin,  and  while  the  Aftronomers  are  making 
their  Obfervations,  the  Mandarins  belonging 
to  the  Court  of  Lipou  fall  on  their  Knees  in 
the  Palace,  and  looking  towards  the  Sun,  ex- 
prefs  their  Concern  for  him,  and  implore  the 
Dragon  to  have  Companion  on  the  World, 
and  not  deprive  them  of  the  Light  of  this  glo¬ 
rious  Planet. 

The  Cbinefe  Language,  according  to  Le  Compte , 
contains  about  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Words,  all  Monofyllables,  or  which  feem  fo 
by  their  Pronunciation  :  thefe  Words  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  different  Accents  that  are  given 
them,  for  the  fame  Word  pronounc’d  with  a 
Stronger  or  Weaker  Inflexion  of  the  Voice 
has  feveral  Significations  ;  there  are  ufualiy 
Five  Tones  or  Keys  in  which  every  Word 
may  be  fpoken,  according  to  the  Senfe  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  given  it.  If  you  vary  the  Accent 
never  fo  little  and  fall  into  another  Key  it  of¬ 
ten  gives  it  a  ridiculous  or  counter  Senfe, 
and  you  may  call  a  Perfon  Beaft,  when  you 
defign  to  add  refs  him  with  refped,  and  fay 
Sir ;  the  fame  Word  being  us’d  for  both,  and 
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only  diflinguifh’d  by  the  Tone  of  the  Voice ; 
infomuch  that  this  Lauguage,  when  fpoken 
exactly,  is  a  kind  of  Mufick,  and  contains  a 
real  Harmony.  There  is,  Le  Compte  obferves, 
almoft  infuperable  Difficulties  to  be  met  with 
in  learning  the  Language  fo  as  to  fpeak  it  in¬ 
telligibly,  notwithftanding  what  Magellan s 
affirms,  that  the  Chinefe  Language  is  eafier 
learnt  than  either  Greek  or  Latin ,  becaufe  the 
Words  which  compofe  it  may  be  learnt  in  a 
Day  ;  for  by  the  fame  Rule,  Mufick,  fays  he, 
may  be  learnt  in  an  Hour,  becaufe  it  contains 
but  Seven  or  Eight  Notes.  There  are  Per- 
fons,  he  obferves,  whofe  Memories  are  fo 
Rrong,  that  they  will  learn  a  Book  in  a  few 
Days,  and  yet  ’twill  coft  them  a  Month  to 
pronounce  one  fingle  Word  in  it  juflly. 

Altho’  the  Provinces  of  China  differ  fo 
much  in  their  feveral  Dialedts  that  they  can 
hardly  underhand  one  another,  yet  in  their 
Writings  the  fame  general  Charadters  are 
us’d  and  read  by  all ;  and  thro’  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire  there  is  one  common  Language  called 
the  Court  or  Mandarine  Language ,  which  is  us’d 
in  all  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  underflood  every 
where. 

The  Chinefe  have  no  Alphabet,  each  Cha-Ctara- 
radter  is  a  Syllable,  or  entire  Word,  andmayfters>  no 
rather  be  call’d  a  Figure  than  a  Letter,  the  AIp^abec* 
Art  of  putting  Letters  together  to  form  Words 
is  a  perfedt  My  fiery  to  them;  antiently  they 
us’d  only  Hieroglyphicks,  and  rather  painted 
than  wrote  :  A  Circle  fignify’d  the  Sun,  and 
a  Crefcent  the  Moon,  a  Company  of  Trees 
a  Foreft,  &c%  This  Multitude  of  Charadiers, 

Le  Compte  afligns  as  one  principal  Reafon  the 
Chinefe  have  made  no  greater  Improvements 
in  Science,  great  part  of  their  Time  being 
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taken  up  in  Learning  to  write  and  read  then' 
own  Larguage,  and  yet  there  is  not  any  one 
Man  Mafter  of  all  their  Characters.  They 
are  eftcem’d  Learned  who  underftand  Fifteen 
or  Twenty  thoufand,  and  there  is  not  lei’s  than 
Twenty  four  thoufand  in  all. 

The  Chinefe  write  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
begin  their  Letter  from  the  Right  to  the  Left, 
contrary  to  us :  And  the  laft  Page  of  a  Book 
with  us  is  the  firft  with  them.  They  ufe  a 
Pencil  inftead  of  a  Pen,  and  hold  it  not  ob¬ 
liquely  as  our  Painters  do,  butdireCtly  upright. 
Their  Paper,  as  has  been  taken  Notice  of,  is 
very  thin,  and  almoft  tranfparent  ,•  they  write 
therefore  but  on  one  fide,  and  double  the 
Leaves  when  they  write  on  the  back,  which 
is  hardly  difcernable,  the  Paper  is  fo  even. 
The  higher  Station  any  one  poffeffes  the  bet¬ 
ter  Hand  he  writes,  a  Fair  Hand  being  one  of 
the  principal  Qualifications  requir’d  in  every 
one  who  Hands  for  a  Degree,  without  which 
he  cannot  be  preferr’d  in  the  State. 

Printing,  fuch  as  it  is,  has  been  long  pra¬ 
ctis’d  in  China ;  they  engrave  the  Words  upon 
Boards,  and  do  not  colled  and  diftribute  the 
Letters,  as  in  Europe  3  where  with  a  fmall  Num¬ 
ber  of  Letters  large  Volumes  are  compofed. 
The  Author  of  a  Book  in  China  firft  gets  it 
fairly  Tranfcribed,  then  the  Engraver  glews 
each  Leaf  upon  a  fmooth  Board,  and  cuts 
through  the  Written  Paper ;  fo  that  the  Cha¬ 
racter  perfectly  refembles  the  Original  Copy, 
nor  is  there  any  difference  between  the  Print 
and  Written  Hand.  The  Boards  which  com- 
pofe  a  Book  of  an  ordinary  fize,  Printed  in 
this  manner,  will  fill  a  large  Room ;  but 
then  a  Man  has  as  many  Imprefitons  as 
he  pleafes  afterwards  with  a  very  little  more 
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Charge  than  he  is  in  the  firft  Impreflion  : 
and  there  is  hardly  any  occafion  for  a  Corre¬ 
ctor  of  the  Prefs ,•  for  provided  the  Copy  be 
juft,  the  Engraver  is  feldom  guilty  of  a  Fault. 

Merit  only,  ’tis  faid,  can  advance  a  Man  to 
any  confiderable  Poft  in  China  ;  a  Man’s  For¬ 
tune  depends  entirely  upon  his  Capacicy  and 
Application  to  Bufinefs ;  therefore  great  Care 
is  taken  in  the  Education  of  their  Children. 

The  Tovvnsof  China ,  Le  Compte  informs  us,  are 
full  of  Schools  (others  fay  there  are  none,  but 
they  take  Mafters  into  their  Houfes)  however 
all  agree  that  feveral  Years  are  taken  up  in 
learning  to  Read  and  Write.  When  a  Lad  has 
made  fome  Progrefs  in  thefe,  he  is  prefented 
to  an  Inferior  Magiftrate,  and  being  approv¬ 
ed  by  him,  he  is  admitted  a  Student.  They 
’have  Degrees  which  anfwer  to  thofe  of  our 
^Batchelors,  Mafter  of  Arts  and  DoClor. 

'  To  the  firft  they  are  admitted  by  the  Prin-  Degrees, 
cipal  Magiftrates  of  the  Province.  W’hen 
they  are  admitted  to  the  fecond  a  Commiffa- 
ry  from  the  Emperor  affifts  at  the  Examina¬ 
tion  :  And  none  take  the  third  Degree  but  2t 
‘the  Imperial  City  of  Pekin;  whither  their 
Charges  are  defray'd,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  them,  that  the  Common-wealth  may 
not  be  depriv’d  of  the  Service  of  their  ableft 
Men.  The  Emperor  often  examines  the  Can¬ 
didates  himfelf  j  and  as  his  Qualitv  does  not 
exempt  him  from  a  Learned  Education,  is  not 
an  ill  Judge  of  their  Merit. 

I1  The  Candidates  are  fhut  up  in  a  Room 
without  Books  or  more  Paper  than  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  Exercife  they  are  employ’d  in,  and 
Centinels  plac’d  to  prevent  all  Perfons  con- 
/erfing  with  them.  When  the  Dotftors  are 
aam’d,  they  are  prefented  to  the  Emperor, 
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who  ordersThree  of  them  Garlands  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  or  fome  other  Favours,  by  way  of  Di- 
ftir&ion.  Some  of  them  are  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Academy,  from  whence  they  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  higheft  Pofts  in  the  State.  When 
any  one  acquires  the  Degree  of  Debtor,  ail 
his  Friends  look  upon  him  to  be  in  the  Road 
of  Preferment,  and  ftrive  who  fit  all  affift  or 
oblige  him  ;  fo  that  he  never  wants  a  Subfi- 
Itance  after  he  has  obtain’d  that  Degree.  But 
they  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  be  as  lazy  as 
they  pieafe,  for  they  undergo  many  Exami¬ 
nations  afterwards,  and  if  they  have  not  made 
fuch  a  Progrefs  as  is  expebted,  they  are  re¬ 
primanded  and  difcountenanc  c  ^  but  if  they 
are  found  to  have  improv’d  themfbives,  they 
are  fuitabiy  rewarded  and  advanc’d  ,*  lothac 
all  Offices  are  fill’d  with  the  ableft  Men. 
NoNob=-  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Hereditary  Mo- 
liry.  ‘  biiity,  or  any  other  Diftin&ion  of  Quality, 
but  what  the  Office  a  Man  executes  gives 
him  ;  fo  that,  except  the  Defendants  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  the  whole  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
Magiftracy  and  Commonalty.  1  here  are  no 
bafe  Tenures,  their  Lands  are  properly  their 
Freeholds,  having  no  fuperior  Lord  but  the 
Emperor,  and  he  can  by  his  own  Authority 
tax  all  the  Lands  both  of  Priefts  and  People  as 
he  pleafes  t  There  being  no  lucn  tiling  as 
Quality  or  Nobility,  the  whole  Nation  appiy 
themfesves  to  Trade  or  Husbandry,  and  have 
no  idle  Hands  among  them,  or  Drones  that 
live  entirely  upon  the  Labour  of  others. 

That  their  Hiftories  may  be  well  and  im- 
Hiftories.partially  wr;cter,ia  certain  Number  of  Learn¬ 
ed  Men  are  chofen,  whofe  Province  it  is 
with  all  poffible  Exa&nefs  to  regifter  the 

Tranfa&ions  of  their  Times,  and  daily  to  ob- 
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ferve  the  Words  and  A&ionsof  their  Princes. 
Thefe  Hiftorians,  without  conferring  Notes 
with  one  another,  daiiy  fet  down  fuch  Fads 
as  occur  to  them,  with  their  Remarks  upon 
them,  on  a  Paper,  which  is  thrown  into  an 
Office  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  This  Office 
is  never  open’d  during  the  Life  of  the  Prince, 
or  whiie  any  of  that  Houfe  are  upon  the 
Throne  ;  but  when  the  Crown  goes  to  ano¬ 
ther  Family  the  Doors  of  the  Office  are  o- 
pen’d,  and  all  thefe  Memoirs  colleded  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  after  they  have  been  examined  and 
compar’d,  they  compofe  the  Hiflories  of  their 
Emperors ;  recommending  them  for  Exam¬ 
ples  if  they  have  aded  prudently,  or  expofing 
their  ill  Condud  if  it  deferve  Cenfure. 

As  to  their  Chronology,  it  is  faid,  theirChrcmo- 
Hiftories  affirm  that  it  is  Forty  TnoufandJo2y* 
Years  fince  the  Foundation  of  their  Empire  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  ’tis  acknowledg’d  that  all 
their  Hiftories  and  Records  were  deftroy’d  by 
one  of  their  Emperors  about  Two  Thoufand 
Years  ago  :  fo  that  this  is  no  more  than  pure 
Tradition  at  iaft. 

And  Le  Ccmpte  tells  u;,their  Learned  Men  dog-gin- 
not  compute  it  to  be  above  Four  Thoufand  mug  of 
Years  fince  their  Monarchy  begun,  in  which^'f' 
time  there  has  reign’d  Two  and  Twenty  dif-narc  Y’ 
ferent  Families,  and  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Six  Emperors.  They  fay  their  fir  ft  Monarchs 
liv’d  to  a  great  Age,  as  the  Patriarchs  who 
were  their  Cotemporaries  did  :  that  their 
Founder  Fohi  reigned  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Y  ears,  Chinum  an  Hundred  and  Forty,  Hcamti 
an  Hundred  and  Eleven,  and  fo  decreafing  as 
we  find  the  Age  of  Men  did  after  the  Flood. 

And  what  makes  it  evident  that  their  Hifto- 
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our  Account  of  the  Creation  are  fabulous,  is, 
that  they  afcribe  the  Invention  of  all  Arts, 
even  Husbandry,  Architecture,  Cloathing, 
&c.  to  feveral  .Emperors  who  have  reign’d 
within  thefe  Four  Thoufand  Years ;  and  it 
cannot  be  fuppos’d,  if  the  World  had  been 
Thirty  Thoufand  Years  older,  but  Ploughing, 
Sowing,  Planting,  Building  and  Cloathing 
muff  have  been  difcovered  long  before  thelaft 
Four  Thoufand  Years.  It  is  cbfervable  alfo, 
that  in  fome  Eclipfes  and  Conjunctions  of  the 
Planets  which  are  recorded  in  their  Hiftories 
they  appear  to  be  miftaken  feveral  Hundred 
Years,  fome  of  thefe  happening  many 
Years  after  they  have  Recorded  them.  It  is 
obferv’d  further,  that  their  Paper  is  fo  bad 
that  it  will  not  laft  many  Ages,  and  all  the 
Manufcripts  and  Printed  Books  they  have  at 
this  day  are  but  Copies,  and  pcffibly  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Originals ;  perhaps  alter’d  by 
the  Direction  of  fome  of  their  Emperors  to 
ferve  a  turn,  or  advance  a  Favourite  Scheme. 
I  fhali  only  add,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  firft 
War  in  the  World  happen’d  but  about  Four 
Thoufand  Years  ago,  as  their  Hiftorians  re¬ 
late  ;  what  the  fame  Hiftories  teil  us  of  the 
Ages  Forty  or  Fifty  Thoufand  Years  before 
cannot  be  much  credited,  unlefs  we  can  fup- 
pofe  thofe  firft  Ages  fo  very  peaceable,  that 
there  never  happen’d  one  Quarrel  in  many 
Thoufand  Years.  And  what  is  a  further  Con¬ 
firmation  that  all  Prophane  Hiftory  which 
pretends  to  go  much  higher  than  Four  Thou¬ 
sand  Years  is  fabulous,  is  the  concurrent  Tefti- 
mony  of  all  Nations,  that  Husbandry,  Plant¬ 
ing,  Cloathing,  Building,  the  making  Wine, 
and  almoft  all  other  neceffary  and  ufefui  In¬ 
ventions  were  difcover’d  and  taught  Mankind 
within  that  fpace  of  time.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Treats  of  the  Emperor’s  Stile,  his  Prerogative,  Re¬ 
venues  and  Forces,  Succejjion  of  the  Crown,  Courts 
of  Jufiice,  Magift rate's ,  Laws  and  Cufioms, 

Coin ,  Weights  and  Meafures. 

H  E  Emperor  is  fill'd  Holy  Son  of  Heaven ,  st;ie  of 


Sole  Governor  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  the  Em- 


of  bis  People,  & c.  And  every  New  Family  Peror* 
afiume  fome  Name  by  which  the  Empire  is 
call’d,  fo  long  as  that  Houfe  pofleffes  the 
Throne. 

The  Government  of  China  is  Monarchical,^^  a 
and  has  continued  fo  upwards  of  Four  Thou-  Monar- 
fand  Years.  As  for  States  and  Common-  chy. 
Wealths,  they  had  never  heard  of  them  till 
the  States  of  Holland  fent  an  Embaify  thither, 
and  the  Dutch  Embafiadors  found  thegreateft 
Difficulty  in  the  World  to  explain  what  fort 
of  Government  that  of  the  United  Provinces 
was,  and  what  they  meant  by  the  High  and 
Alight y  Lords  their  Maflers. 

The  Crown  of  China  is  faid  to  be  Hereditary  Emperor 
by  fome ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  appoinrs 
Emperor  has  a  Power  of  altering  the  Succeffi-  his  Suc- 
on,  and  declaring  any  one  of  his  Subje&s  his ce  or* 
Succeffor,  tho’  he  have  no  Relation  to  the 
Royal  Family  ;  but  then  this  muft  be  pafs’d  But  this 
and  ratified  by  his  Great  Council,  or  Calaos,*ff> as  aI1 
which  confifts  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  mufl;rSpafs 
and  Minifters  of  State  ;  and  there  have  been  his  Great 
Inftances  where  the  Emperor’s  Refolution  has  Council, 
been  oppofed,  and  his  Defign  of  fetting  afide 
thofe  who  were  deem’d  next  Heirs  defeated. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  obfervable  that  when 
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the  Emperor  is  determin’d  to  carry 
if  he  cannot  prevail  on  the  Council  by Prefents 
or  Promiles,  he  often  proceeds  to  turn  out 
and  New  Model  his  Council,  till  he  finds  a 
Majority  of  his  mind.  But  the  Concurrence 
of  this  Great  Council  is  held  fo  abfoiucely 
.  neceffary,  and  their  Advice  of  that  weight 
among  the  People,  that  the  Emperor  never 
attempts  to  enaci  new  Laws,  or  reverfe  or 
fufpend  thofe  in  Force,  without  their  AfTent: 
One  Example  whereof  our  Modern  Miffiona- 
ries  afford  us,  for  they  tell  us,  that  tho’  the 
Emperor  himfeif,  and  the  Tartars  in  the 
Council  were  ready  to  decree  any  thing  in 
their  Favour,  yet  there  being  a  Majority  of 
the  Cbinefe  againif  an  Alteration  in  Religion, 
it  was  thought  too  great  a  Hazard  to  attempc 
it.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  tho’  this 
Emperor  is  every  where  reprefented  as  abfo- 
iute,  he  finds  himfeif  under  a  necefficy  of 
acting  according  to  the  Laws  of  his  Country, 
efpecially  in  Religious  Matters,  or  he  would 
endanger  another  Revolution.  But  this  will 
be  further  evident,  when  we  come  to  confi- 
der  the  feveral  Supreme  Courts  thro’  which 
all  Bufinefs  paffes,  for  the  Emperor  never 
A<fts  but  by  the  Mediation  of  ibme  one  or 
more  of  thefs  :  Even  the  Militia  or  Revenue 
are  not  absolutely  ac  his  Difpolal;  and  tho’ 
he  has  the  greateft  Treafure,  and  by  much 
the  greateft  Forces  of  any  Prince  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  he  neither  applies  or  commands 
the  oneor  the  other  direbtiy,  but  his  Refolu- 
tions  mull  be  ratified  and  confirm’d  by  the 
proper  Courts  or  Officers  before  they  can  be 
put  in  Execution. 
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This  Emperor,  like  other  Eaftern  Mo-TheAp- 
narchs,  is  fa  id  to  be  furrcunded  with  Women  P^lc^lon 
and  Eunuchs  ;  none  approach  the  inward  A-  EmCp(!ror 
partments  of  his  Palace  but  thefe  •  and  that  he  to  Bufi- 
appears  inPubiickbut  Four  times  in  a  Month:  nefs. 

But  if  no  Bufinefs  of  Importance  is  tranfadted 
without  the  Emperor’s  Knowledge,  and  eve¬ 
ry  Sentence,  efpecially  in  Capital  Cafes,  is 
ratify ’d  or  revers’d  by  the  Emperor  himfelf, 
as  the  Jefuits  allure  us,  it  cannot  be  prefum’d 
he  fpends  much  of  his  Time  in  the  Seraglio. 

His  Retirement  is  not  defign’d  to  indulge 
or  gracifie  an  Indolent  Temper  but  he 
retreats  from  the  Crowd  that  he  may  be  more 
at  liberty  to  attend  Affairs  of  State,  and  con- 
fider  the  Grievances  of  his  Subjeds  ,•  for  Pe¬ 
titions,  we  are  told,  are  daily  prefented  to 
him,  which  by  the  Conftitution  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  he  is  obliged  to  read  ;  thefe  he  refers  to 
fuch  of  his  Councils  whofe  Province  it  is  to 
confiderthe  Cafe,  who  make  their  Report  to 
the  Emperor,  and  he  finally  determines  the 
Matter ;  fo  that  if  we  give  any  Credit  to  thefe 
Relations,  the  Emperor  muff  be  the  Bufieft, 
as  well  as  the  Greateft  Man  in  his  Domini¬ 
ons. 

Their  antient  Law-givers  laid  it  down  as  a  Maxima 
Handing  Maxim,  That  Kings  ought  to  be  the  incu.Ica- 
Fathers  of  their  People,  and  not  tyrannically  rfd.in£° 
domineer  over  them  as  Slaves,-  therefore  iraplror. 
all  Ages  the  Emperor  has  been  call’d  their  Gm?f 
Father ,  and  is  fo  fond  of  no  Title  as  this.  When 
they  would  make  a  Panegyrick  on  their 
Prince,  the  Affe&ion  he  has  for  his  People  is 
the^  Grand  Topick,  and  much  more  confi- 
der  d  than  his  Power,  his  Learning  or  his 
Politicks. 
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Mania-  The  Mandarins  are  permitted  to  petition 
fer’d  ref"  ^e*r  *nce  when  he  does  not  act  agreeable 
reprove  t0  the’r  Conflitution  ;  and  will  defire  him  to 
the  Em- reflect  on  the  Condudt  of  his  Anceftors,  how 
peror.  Briefly  they  adher’d  to  the  Laws  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Bat  this  Advice  is  not  always  attended 
to  ;  Le  Compte  inftances  in  one  who  represent¬ 
ed  the  ill  Confequences  of  the  Emperor’s  Jour¬ 
neys  to  Tartary }  and  of  his  long  Stay  there, 
which  he  had  very  little  regard  to  ,•  infilling, 
that  they  were  for  his  Health.  He  alfo  tells 
us  of  another  who  pretended  to  find  fault  with 
the  Education  of  the  Prince;  but  was  turn’d 
out  of  his  Office  for  his  pains :  And  there  are 
very  few  Courts,  poffibly,  that  will  bear  fuch 
Representations,  how  much  Law  and  ReaSon 
Soever  the  honeft  Petitioner  may  have  of  his 
fide. 

His  t  The  Emperor  has  one  Supreme  Council, 
Councils  compos’d  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  only, 
or  Courts. wh^ch  does  not  affembie  but  upon  extraordi¬ 
nary  Occafions.  There  is  another  Banding 
Supreme  Council,  compos’d  both  of  the  Prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Blood  and  Great  Officers,  deno¬ 
minated  Calacs3  who,  like  our  Privy  Council, 
constantly  attend  Affairs  of  State:  Six  other 
Courts  there  are  in  Pekin  Subordinate  to  this, 
who  have  their  particular  Bufinefs  affign’d 
them. 

The  Eirft,  call’d  Llpou,  inquires  into  the 
Abilities  and  Qualifications  of  all  Minifters 
of  State,  Governors  and  Magiftrares,  and 
places  and  dilplaces  them,  having  firft  com¬ 
municated  the  matter  to  the  Emperor,  and 
receiv’d  his  Approbation. 

The  Second  Court  prefides  over  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  levying  the  Taxes  and  Revenues 
of  the  Crown;  who  alSo  make  anew  Roll 
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every  Year  of  all  the  Families  in  the  Empire, 
what  Lands  they  hold,  and  what  Duties  are 
payable  by  them  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Third  has  the  Care  of  Religion,  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Fourth  regulates  the  Affairs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  grants  Commiffions,  orders 
Recruits,  replenifhes  the  Magazines,  takes 
an  Account  of  the  Forces  in  Garrifon,  the 
Fortifications,  &c. 

The  Fifth  rakes  Cognizance  of  Criminal 
Caufes,  which  are  brought  hither  by  Appeal. 

And  the  Sixth  takes  care  of  the  Publick 
Buildings,  Temples,  Palaces,  Bridges,  Canals 
and  Highways.  Every  one  of  thefe  Courts 
are  fubdivided  into  Committees,  who  have 
feme  particular  Branch  of  theBufinefs  affign’d 
them  to  digeft  and  prepare  for  the  Determi¬ 
nation  of  their  Principals. 

And  tho’  every  Court  has  its  particular 
Bufinefs  affign’d,  yet  they  are  Checks  upon 
one  another,  and  che  Concurrence  of  feveral 
Courts  is  often  neceffary  to  effed  any  Bufi¬ 
nefs  of  Confequence. 

For  Example,  the  Militia  is  under  the 
Command  of  one  of  thefe  Courts,  and  paid 
by  another;  fo  that  tho’  a  Body  of  Troops 
be  commanded  to  March,  they  can’t  ftir  till 
the  Treafury  have  order’d  them  Subfiflence 
Money. 

The  Emperor  appoints  an  Infpedor  in  every 
Court,  who  gives  him  an  Account  of  their 
Proceedings,  and  of  the  private  Failingso  f  his 
Minifters.  Thefe  are  call’d  Colts  a  and  even 
the  Princes  of  rhe  Blood  ftand  in  fuch  awe  of 
them,  that  Le  Cowpte  tells  us  of  one,  who  hav¬ 
ing  built  his  Koufe  a  little  higher  than  the 
Cuftom  of  China  allows,  immediately  pull’d  k 
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down  again,  upon  Notice  that  one  of  the 
Infpedtors  did  not  approve  it. 

It  is  faid  by  molt  Writers  alfo,  that  every 
[Viceroy,  Governor  and  Magiftrate  is  oblig’d 
totranfmit  to  Court  an  Account  of  his  own 
Adminiftration  ;  and  if  he  endeavours  to  hide 
or  palliate  his  Mifcarriages,  he  is  feverely  Pu- 
ni fil'd.  But  it  is  plain  this  is  very  feldom 
done  ;  for  the  fame  Writers  allure  us,  there  is 
no  Place  under  the  Sun  where  there  is  more 
Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Magiftracy 
and  Courts  of  Juftice  than  in  China  ;  infomuch 
that  he  that  Bribes  higheft  is  morally  fure  of 
.carrying  his  Point  :  And  notwithstanding 
their  Laws  are  fo  mightily  cry’d  up,  the  Cafe 
of  the  Chimfe  poffibly  may  be  like  that  of  a 
certain  European  Nation ,  where  no  People 
abound  more  in  pood  Laws,  but  it  is  remark¬ 
able  they  are  hardly  ever  put  in  Execution  ; 
the  People,  Magiftrates  and  Minifters  do  not 
only  a<ft  in  Contradi&ion,  but  in  open  Defi¬ 
ance,  of  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  their 
Country,  and  there  is  a  Circulation  of  Bribery 
from  the  higheft  Officer  to  the  loweft. 

In  every  Province  there  are  feveral  Orders 
of  Mandarins,  fome  reckon  up  Nine,  but  the 
principal  are,  Firfi ,  the  Judges  in  Criminal 
and  Civil  Caufes.  Secondly ,  thofe  who  attend 
the  Affairs  of  the  Treafury  and  Revenue, 
and  Thirdly ,  thofe  who  have  the  command  of 
the  Militia ;  and  all  thefe,  tho’  in  many  re- 
fpedts  they  are  fubordinate  to  the  Viceroy,  or 
Tutangy  are  a  confiderable  Check  upon  his 
A&ions,  and  it  wou’d  be  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  guilty  of  any  male  Adminiftration  or 
Oppreffion,  if  they  did  not  find  their  Account 
in  conniving  at  it,  as  they  fometimes  do,  that 
he  may  wink  in  his  turn. 
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Thefe  Magiftrates  ought  by  the  Conftitu- 
tion  to  remain  in  Office  but  Three  Years, 
and  are  never  Natives  of  the  Province  where 
their  Poft  is ;  Strangers  being  fuppos’d  to  be 
more  impartial,  and  not  fo  capable  of  pra- 
dfifing  againft  the  Government,  and  if  a  Ma- 
giftrate  happen  to  be  of  mean  Parentage,  he 
will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  contemn’d  as  if  he 
ferv’d  in  his  own  Country. 

In  every  City  there  are  Palaces  where  thePa*aces 
Mandarins  refide,  and  Juftice  is  adminiftred,^/ 
which  are  furnifh’d  at  the  Charge  of  the  Go-pjnTfur- 
vernment  j  but  their  Salariesare  none  of them,nifli’d. 
tis  faid,  above  On®  Thoufand  Crowns  per 
Annum.  How  their  Governors  can  amafs  fuch  Extort}- 
vaft  Eftates  out  of  fo  inconfiderable  an  In-on>  ho,w 
come  in  fo  very  few  Years  as  Writers  affirmconceal  d* 
they  do,  and  yet  conceal  their  Extortions 
from  the  Emperor,  is  not  eafily  accounted 
for,  unlefs  all  his  Creatures  and  Minifters 
make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  keep  him  in  Igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  tranfadting  in  his  Dominions, 
as  is  common  in  fome  other  Countries  nearer 
home. 


The  Minifters  and  Prefidents  of  the  $u-Exforf. 
preme  Courts  at  Pekin ,  we  are  told,  clande-0* 
ftinely  extort  great  Sums  from  the  Viceroys  Mainl¬ 
and  Governors  of  Provinces.  Thefe  again  rins. 
fqueeze  the  Mandarins  under  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  by  confequence  fleece  their  Infe¬ 
rior  Officers.  Whoever  refufes  to  comply  with 
their  Extortions  runs  a  great  hazard  of  being 
ruin’d.  There  feems  to  be  a  general  Conni¬ 
vance  at  thefe  Pradlices  through  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  tho’  we  are  told,  the  Laws  prohibic 
them,  and  that  the  Emperor  punifhes  Bribery 
and  Extortion  very  feverely,  whenever  he 
diicovers  it,  Le  Compte  inftances  in  one  of  the 
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Members  of  the  Colaos ,  or  Great  Council  of 
State,  who  for  caking  a  Bribe  was  condemn’d 
to  ferve  as  a  Common  Soldier. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Chinefe  Teem  to  be  a 
^f^atlon  Nation  of  exquifite  Hypocrites ;  and,  like 
critesyp0, fome  other  Pretenders,  while  they  carry  a 
fair  Outfide  are  guilty  of  all  manner  of  Fraud, 
Vice  and  Extortion.  They  boaft  the  Equity 
of  their  Laws  indeed,  but  flick  at  no  Violati¬ 
ons  of  them  ;  and  are  more  Covetous,  Rapa¬ 
cious  and  Cruel,  than  thofe  Nations  whom 
they  term  Barbarous. 

It  is  a  Maxim  of  this  Government  to  keep 
fome  of  the  Children  of  the  Viceroys  and 
principal  Governors  at  Court,  on  pretence  of 
Education,  and  that  they  may  be  in  the  way 
of  Preferment  ;  but  this  is  obferv’d  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  Security  for  their  Fathers  Loyal¬ 
ty.  They  have  another  Maxim,  they  tell  us, 
that  no  Place  fhall  be  fold:  However  this 
Law  isfhamefully  evaded,  it  feems,  and  Me¬ 
rit  without  Money  will  go  but  a  little  way  in 
China  any  more  than  in  Europe.  Thus  much 
indeed  muff  be  admitted,  that  the  Candidates 
for  the  meaneft  Employments  undergo  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Examinations,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
for  an  ignorant  Man  to  pafs  Mufter  ;  which 
is  one  great  Point  gain’d  ;  for  many  fuffer  by 
the  Ignorance  as  well  as  the  Corruption  of 
their  Magiffrates  in  other  Governments. 
r  .  Every  Province  is  a  little  Empire,  and  has 
tal°p'u^pi’ its  Viceroy,  Courts  and  Magiffrates,  exadtly 
nifhmene  refembling  thofe  of  Vekin3  only  fome  Weighty 
inflitted  Matters  are  referv’d  for  the  Determination  of 
tin  ratl^_  the  Superior  Courts:  Indeed  fo  tender  that 
Emperor6  Pe°ple  feem  in  Capital  Cafes,  that  no  Sen- 
P  tence  of  Death  is  executed  till  ir  is  ratified  by 
the  Emperor  i  Tho’  whecher  the  Murdering  a 
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Man  by  the  Baftinado,  or  Crippling  and  Im- 
prifoning  him  fo  that  he  lingers  out  a  Mise¬ 
rable  Life  in  Tortures,  be  notagreacerCruelty 
than  Strangling  or  Beheading  him  diredly, 
and  wou’d  not  be  fo  efteem’d  by  our  European 
Criminals,can  hardly  be  made  a  Question. And 
this  brings  me  to  confider  a  little  more  parti¬ 
cularly  their  Laws  and  Punifhments. 

Nothing  is  more  ftridfly  required  by  their  Laws  and 
Laws  than  Submiflion  and  Obedience  to  their  Punifli- 
Parents.  If  a  Father  charges  his  Son  withments- 
any  Crime  before  a  Magiftrate,  there  needs 
no  other  Proof  of  it,  the  Son  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
guilty,  and  fhall  lofe  is  Life  without  further 
Evidence.  If  a  Son  fhould  prefume  to  mock 
a  Parent,  or  lay  Violent  Hands  on  him,  theUnduti- 
whole  Country  is  alarm’d,  and  the  Judgment fulnefs  t0 
referv’d  for  the  Emperor  himfelf :  The  Ma-Pare-^d 
giftrates  of  the  Place  are  turn’d  out,  and  all PUm  ’ 
the  Neighbourhood  threatned,  as  having  gi¬ 
ven  Countenance  to  fo  infernal  a  Temper, 
which  muff  be  fuppos’d  to  have  difcover’d  it 
felf  upon  other  Occafions  ,•  a  Man  could  never 
have  arriv’d,  they  think,  at  fuch  a  Degree  of 
Wickednefs  at  once.  The  Criminal  in  thefe 
Cafes  is  fentenced  to  be  cut  into  Ten  Thou- 
fand  Pieces,  and  afterwards  Burnt,  his  Houfes 
and  Lands  deftroy  d,  and  even  the  Houfes 
that  flood  near  him,  to  remain  as  Monuments 
of  fo  detefted  a  Crime. 

The  Emperor  himfelf,itfeems,isnot  exempt 
from  fhewing  the  profoundeft  Refpect 
for  a  Parent  3  and  one  of  them,  Le  Gompte  tells 
us  of,  who  Banifli  d  his  Mother  upon  her  en¬ 
tertaining  a  Criminal  Correfpondence  wich 
one  of  his  Courtiers,  whom  his  People  in  a 
manner  compell  d  to  recall  by  their  importu¬ 
nate  Petitions  j  and  tho’  he  put  feveral  to 
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Death  for  their  Infolence  in  pretending  to 
advifehim,  the  Emperor  found  himfeif  under 
a  Neceffity  of  recalling  her  at  laft,  or  he 
wou’d  have  endanger’d  a  general  Revolt  of 
his  Subjects :  So  tenacious  are  the  People  of 
this  Precept  of  their  Law. 

Submifli-  The  nexc  PrecePt  they  inculcate  is,  to 
©ntoMa- Honour  the  Magiftrate,  who  reprefents  the 
giftrates.  Perfon  of  their  Prince  :  And  to  {trike  the 
Vulgar  the  more,  he  never  appears  in  Publick 
without  the  Badges  of  his  Authority,  and  an 
Equipage  fuitable  to  his  Poft. 

He  is  carried  on  Eight  or  Sixteen  Mens 
Shoulders  in  an  open  Chair,  and  all  his  Officers 
and  Executioners  of  Juftice  marching  be¬ 
fore  with  Chains,  Fafces  and  Efcuthions  of 
Varnifh’d  Wood,  containing  an  Account  of 
his  Office  and  Quality.,  and  one  beats  upon  a 
Brafs  Veffel,  and  commands  the  People  to 
make  way.  If  he  obferves  any  Offence  com¬ 
mitted  when  he  is  in  the  Street  or  upon  the 
Road,  he  can  in  a  fummary  way,  without 
Forms,  Order  the  Offender  to  be  punifh’d 
immediately  by  the  Baftinado,  orotherwife  ; 
and  none  may  approach  him  in  Courts  but 
upon  their  Knees. 

The  third  Precept,  which  may  tend  as  much 
Cvilir*  t0  t^ie  Peace  an^  Tranquility  of  the  Govern- 
Kcauir’d.  ment  as  either  of  the  former,  is,  that  Civility 
and  Refpeft  which  every  one  is  requir’d  to 
pay  to  another  :  But  that  has  been  fpoken  to 
already  in  treating  of  their  Vifitsand  Ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  therefore  I  proceed  to  confider  home 
other  of  their  Laws. 

T  .  Treafon  and  Rebellion  are  puniffi’d  with 
punilh’d.  t^ie  greateft  Rigour ;  the  Criminal  being  con- 
'  demn’d  to  be  cut  in  Ten  Thoufand  Pieces, 
the  Executioner  ties  him  to  a  Stake,  and  firffc 
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fleas  his  Forehead,  letting  the  Skin  hang  over 
his  Eyes ;  for  a  very  wife  Reafon,  as  fome 
pretend,  namely,  that  he  may  not  fee  how 
barbaroufly  he  is  mangled  ;  and  having  cut 
and  tormented  the  Offender  till  he  is  weary,chlldren 
what  remains  of  him  is  torn  in  Pieces  by  the  involv’d 
Mob  :  And  where  the  Crime  is  very  great  in  t!?e 
the  Children  and  Family  of  the  Offender  fuf-Punifix" 
fer  wirh  him.  menc* 

Murder  is  punifh’d  by  Death,  which  is  in- Murder, 
fli&ed  different  ways:  The  meaner  fort  ate 
Beheaded,  as  being  deem’d  the  moft  Ingnomi- 
nious  Punifhment :  and  Perfons  ofQuaiity  are 
Strangled,  which  of  all  Deaths  is  look’d  upon 
to  be  the  moft  reproachful  with  us. 

Neither  Theft  or  Adultery,  unlefs  fome  Theft  and 
great  Violence  is  done  to  the  Party,  are  pu- Adultery; 
nifh  d  with  Death,  but  by  the  Baftinado  ,*  or 
the  Offender  has  a  thick  Board  hung  about 
his  Neck,  and  expos’d  every  Day,  the  Crime 
being  written  on  the  Board. 

No  Criminal  being  executed  but  by  thepv 
Emperor’s  exprefs  Order,  Malefactors  are  "  ”*' 
confum’d  in  Prifons :  The  Prifons  in  the  great 
Cities  are  fo  large,  that  they  confift  of  feve- 
ral  Streets  with  Market-Places.  In  Canton 
alone,  ’tis  faid,  there  are  not  lefs  than  Fifteen 
Thoufand  Prifoners.  The  Offenders  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  work  in  the  Day  time  for  their  Liv¬ 
ings  ;  the  Chinefe  not  being  much  given  to 
Ads  of  Charity,  and  the  Emperor’s  Allow¬ 
ance  is  but  mean. 

The  common  Punifhment  amongthe  C.hinefe 
is  the  Baftinado,  or  feveral  Blows  of  a  Cudeel 
on  the  Buttocks  as  they  lye  on  their  Faces on Baftinad® 
the  Ground,  from  which  the  Mandarins  are 
not  exempt,  nor  is  it  reckon'd  very  Scanda- 
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The  Offender,  if  he  be  able,  after  this  Dif- 
cipline  falls  down  before  the  Magiftrate 
and  thanks  him  for  this  kind  Correction, 
tho’  one  Blow  is  enough  to  Lame  him,  if 
the  Executioner  be  not  Brib’d,  we  are  told, 
which  ’tis  faid  he  frequently  is :  And 
Men  al-  £e  Qowpte  allures  us  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  f°r  Men  to  fec  themfelves  out  to  be  Baftina- 
the  room  do’d  in  the  room  of  the  Criminal ;  which,  if 
ofrhe  true,  difcovers  no  fmall  Weaknefs  or  Corrup- 
Criminal.  ti0n  in  their  Magiftrates. 

Courtefans  are  here  allow’d  by  publick  Au¬ 
thority,  and  are  under  the  Regulation  ofrhe 
fame  Officers  who  take  care  of  the  Temples 
and  the  Emperor’s  Sacrifices. 

I  don’t  find  they  have  any  Lawyers  or  Ad- 
Law  Pro-  vocates,  but  every  Man  manages  his  own 
ceedings.  Caufe  :  For  Magcllains  acquaints  us,  that  the 
Plaintiff  having  drawn  up  his  Cafe  or  Plaint 
in  Paper,  in  fuch  a  Form  as  Cuftom  requires, 
comes"  to  the  Tribunal ;  and  having  beat  on  a 
Drum  at  the  fecond  Gate,  falls  on  his  Knees, 
railing  his  Hands  as  high  as  his  Head  ;  after 
which  he  delivers  his  Paper  to  an  Officer, 
who  carries  it  to  the  Mandarin.  If  the  Suit 
appear  to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious  he  is  fe- 
vereiy  Baitinado’d  ;  but  otherwife  it  is  given 
to  the  proper  Officers  to  examine,  who  ha¬ 
ving  made  their  Report,  it  is  either  confirm’d 
or  alter’d  by  the  Judge.  Butthefe  Writers  are 
not  pleas’d  to  inform  us  whether  the  Defen¬ 
dant  be  fummon  d  to  aniwer,  or  in  what 
manner  he  makes  his  Defence,  which  is  fuch 
an  O million  as  can  hardly  be  forgiven  :  But 
as  k  is  impoffibie  to  determine  juftiy  in  any 
Caufe  without  hearing  both  fides,  we  muft 
conclude  that  no  Man  is  forejudg’d  without 
being  permitted  to  offer  what  he  has  to  fay  in 
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his  Defence,  among  fo  Polite  a  People  as  the 
Chinefe  are  reprefenred  to  be.  There  is  a  Li¬ 
berty  of  Appeal,  it  Teems,  to  the  Superior 
Tribunals,  or  a  Man  may  pafs  by  the  Inferior 
Courts  and  bring  his  Caufe  before  the  Higher 
Judicatures  at  firft,  if  he  apprehends  Juftice 
will  not  be  done  him  at  home. 

Notwithftanding  what  Le  Compte  and  other  The  Em- 
Writers  affirm,  that  the  Laws  of  China  are  fbperor  de- 
plain,  and  their  Policy  fuch,  that  the  Empe- Amines 
ror  may  difpatch  all  the  Bufinefs  relating  toMacr.frs 
the  Empire  by  applying  himfelf  to  it  but  Two^0^ 
Hours  in  a  Day  ;  this  to  any  one  who  con- them  to 
fiders  the  multitude  of  People  under  his  Go- him. 
vernment,  and  confequently  the  great  variety 
of  Bufinefs  here,  muft  be  look’d  on  as  impoffi- 
ble  ;  neither  a  few  Hours  or  a  whole  Day 
can  be  fufficient  to  read  over  the  Petitions 
only  that  may  be  fuppos’d  to  be  prefented 
him  in  this  vaft  Empire.  He  muft  certainly 
be  inform’d  of  the  Purport  of  them  by  his 
Officers,  and  determine  as  they  are  pleas’d  to 
reprefent  Fads  to  him.  Thus  it  is  in  all  King¬ 
doms  in  Europe ,  and  cannot  be  otherwife  in 
China,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  them. 

The  moft  that  can  be  expe&ed  of  a  Prince 
whofe  Dominions  are  not  exceeding  frnall, 
is  to  make  Choice  of  Able  Minifters,  and  to 
preferve  his  People  from  Notorious  Opprefli- 
ons :  As  for  reading  all  Petitions,  and  deter¬ 
mining  of  all  Caufes  which  come  by  Appeal 
to  the  Superior  Courts  himfelf,  the  Jefuits 
may  as  well  tell  us  he  works  Miracles,  which 
they  pretend  to  in  that  part  of  the  World 
themfelves,  and  they  will  be  equally  believed. 

The  State  with  which  the  Emperor  receives 
Foreign  Ambalfadors  will  give  us  fome  No¬ 
tion  of  the  Grandeur  of  this  Monarch,  of 
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which  we  meet  with  the  following  Defcri- 
ption  : 

Emperors  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  inner  Courts 
State  of  the  Palace  there  is  a  very  large  fquare  fo- 
when  he  ^af1S;(  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  Ba- 
gives  AjJ'jaftrode,  over  this  there  is  another  Building 
AmbaVa.0  fomewhat  lefs,  and  over  that  Three  more, 
dors.  which  are  lefs  in  fize  as  they  increafe  in 
height,  upon  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  there  is 
a  large  Room  of  State,  fupported  by  Four 
Rows  of  Varniffi’d  Pillars,  where  the  Throne 
is  plac’d,  and  the  Roof  is  cover’d  with  fhining 
yellow  Tiles.  Thefe  vaft  Bafis’s  with  their 
Balaftrodes  being  difpos’d  in  Form  of  an  Am¬ 
phitheatre  appear  very  magnificent,  and  with 
their  Gildings  and  Varnifh  dazzle  the  Eye. 
Here  the  Emperor,  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  the  great  Officers  in  their  Robes,  the  Prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Blood  and  Tributary  Kings,  who 
fall  proftrate  on  their  Faces  before  him,  gives 
Audience  to  Ambafladors,  who  are  conduced 
to  the  Throne  by  fome  Viceroy.  The  Throne 
is  about  Three  or  Four  Foot  high,  in  the 
Fafhion  of  an  Altar,  and  cover’d  with  Sables, 
on  which  the  Emperor  fits  crofs-Legg’d,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Tartars. 

Eysbrand  Idesy  Ambafifador  from  the  Czar  , 
of  Mujcovy ,  acquaints  us,  that  when  he  had 
his  Audience  the  Emperor  was  drefs’d  in  a 
dark  colour’d  Damask  Waftcoat,  a  Coat  of 
deep  blue  Sattin  fac’d  with  Ermins,  a  String  1 
of  Corral  about  his  Neck,  a  Cap  fac’d  with  | 
Sable  with  a  red  Silk  Knot  and  fome  Peacocks  I 
Feathers  hanging  down  behind  ;  that  lie  had 
no  Gold  or  Jewels  to  be  feen ;  and  on  his  Legs 
had  Boots  or  Buskins  of  Black  Velvet.  The 
fame  Ambaffador  gives  us  an  Account,  that 
he  was  conducted  to  his  Audience  by  Three 
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Mandarins  in  their  Robes,  that  he  had  Fifty 
Horfes  allow’d  for  him  and  his  Retinue,  and 
having  alighted  at  the  Gate  of  the  outward 
Palace,  he  pafs’d  through  the  Five  Courts, 
and  there  found  great  numbers  of  Mandarins 
in  their  Embroidered  Robes,*  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  being  fet  upon  his  Throne,  he  deliver’d 
his  Credentials  from  the  Czar  his  Mailer,  and 
after  a  fhort  Speech  was  reconduded  to  his 
Houfe  in  the  fame  manner  he  came.  That 
he  was  afterwards  invited  to  an  Entertainment 
at  Court,  and  the  Emperor  came  in  with  a 
Guard  of  Twelve  Halbardeers,  richly  dreft, 
and  the  Mufick  playing  ;  when  he  had  mount¬ 
ed  his  Throne  the  Guards  fat  down  crofs- 
Legg’d  beneath  him,  and  the  Mufick  ceafed  ,* 
the  Viceroy,  the  Emperor’s  Uncle,  and  other 
Minifters  of  State  Hood  on  each  fide  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  AmbalTador  was  plac’d  on  the 
Right  fide  of  the  Throne  about  Four  Fathom 
diftance ;  the  Viceroy  having  receiv’d  the 
Emperor’sCommands  upon  hisKnees,  brought 
the  AmbalTador  Two  Fathom  nearer  ,•  and  the 
Emperor  having  enquir’d  after  his  Czarilh 
Majelly’s  Health,  he  order’d  a  Table  that  was 
furnilh’d  with  cold  Meats  and  Fruits  to  be 
uncover’d  j  whereupon  the  Damask  Cover¬ 
ing  was  taken  off,  and  the  AmbalTador  having 
a  Table  provided  forhimfelf,  was  defired  to 
eat :  About  Two  Hundred  Lords  of  the  Court 
alfo  fat  down  crofs-Legg’d  upon  Carpets,  ha¬ 
ving  every  Two  of  them  a  Table  between 
them. 

The  Emperor  fent  a  Goofe,  and  feveral 
other  Dilhes  to  the  AmbalTador  from  his  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  a  Gold  Cup  with  Brandy  or  Spirits 
in  it,  with  which  his  Attendants  were  alfo 
treated :  then  the  Jefuics  were  called  in,  who 
O  2  having 
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having  kneeled  before  the  Throne,,  were  or¬ 
der’d  to  ask  the  AmbafTador  fome  Queftions 
concerning  the  Lengch  of  his  Journey,  and 
the  Kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and  his  Anfwers 
were  again  interpreted  by  the  Jefuits.  The 
Viceroy  led  the  AmbafTador  to  his  Place, 
where  having  fat  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  he 
was  ordered  to  fland  up  ;  then  the  Emperor, 
having  faluted  the  AmbafTador,  retir’d  to  his 
Apartment ;  and  the  AmbafTador  was  after¬ 
wards  entertained  with  a  Play  by  the  Man¬ 
darins. 

When  he  had  his  Audience  of  Leave,  and 
the  Emperor  was  feated  on  his  Throne,  he 
obferves  that  a  Herald  call’d  aloud  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Court  to  fland  up  and  bow  to 
the  Earth,  which  they  did  Three  Times ;  and 
in  the  mean  while  the  Drums  beat,  the  Bells 
rung  and  the  Mufick  play’d,  and  the  Ambaf- 
fador  being  brought  within  Three  Fathom  of 
the  Throne,  was  plac’d  between  Two  Tartar 
Princes,  while  he  made  his  Compliment  to 
the  Emperor.  As  he  return’d,  he  obferv’d 
the  Emperor’s  Guards  flood  in  the  Fourth 
Court,  cloath’d  in  red  Callicoe  with  Figures 
as  big  as  a  Crown  printed  upon  them  ;  and 
that  they  had  little  Caps  with  yellow  Fea¬ 
thers,  being  the  Emperor’s  Colour,  and  arm’d 
with  Scymitars  and  Launces:  From  the  Palace 
the  AmbafTador  was  conducted  to  his  Apart¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  Emperor’s  Chariots  drawn 
by  an  Elephant. 

Emperor  The  Emperors  of  the  Chinefe  Race  feldom 
appears  appear’d  in  Pubiick  ;  bur  the  prefent  Tartar 
Four  Family  obferve  a  Medium,  and  fhew  them- 
Times  a  feives  to  the  People  about  Four  times  a 
Month-  Month. 
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When  he  vifits  the  Frontiers  of  Tartary ,  as 
he  does  almoft  every  Year,  Thirty  or  Forty 
Tartar  Princes  attend  to  do  him  Homage.  He 
commonly  rides  Poft  when  he  vifits  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  with  a  few  of  his  Officers ;  Guards 
being  planted  along  the  Roads  for  his  Se¬ 
curity. 

But  the  Emperor  never  appears  in  that^he 
Splendor,  we  are  told,  as  when  he  goes  to  state  he 
Sacrifice  in  the  Idol  Temples.  Upon  this  goes  in  to 
Occafion  there  marches  firft  Four  and  Twen-  °®*r  Sa' 
ty  Trumpets  with  Golden  Coronets,  and  ascnhce* 
many  Drums ;  then  Twenty  Four  Men  with 
gilded  Truncheons,  after  whom  come  One 
Hundred  Soldiers  with  fine  Halberts,  after 
thefe  a  Hundred  Serjeants  at  Mace,  who  are 
followed  by  Four  Hundred  fine  Lanterns, 
and  as  many  gilded  Flambeaus  j  after  thefe 
comeTwo  Hundred  Launces,  follow’d  by  Four 
and  Twenty  Banners  with  the  Signs  of  the  Zo- 
diack,  and  Fifty  Six  more  with  the  Conftella- 
tions  painted  upon  them ;  then  Four  and 
Twenty  magnificent  Umbrello’s,  with  a  Cup¬ 
board  of  Gold  Plate  born  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Court  ,*  after  thefe  the  Emperor  follows  on 
Horfeback  glorioufly  drefs’d,  his  Houfen  and 
Furniture  cover’d  with  Gold  and  Precious 
Stones,  and  he  is  fhaded  with  gilded  Umbrel¬ 
lo’s  held  over  his  Head  by  the  Pages  of  Ho¬ 
nour  :  He  is  follow’d  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  Viceroys,  and  Minifters  of  State  in 
their  Robes ;  after  who  come  Five  Hundred 
Young  Gentlemen,  attended  by  a  Thoufand 
Footmen  drefs’d  in  Carnation  Silk,  and  work’d 
with  Stars  of  Gold  and  Silver:  After  them  is 
carry’d  an  open  Chair,  like  a  Triumphal 
Chariot,  by  Thirty  Six  Men,  and  another 
follows  it  carry’d  by  a  Hundred  and  Twenty- 

Men, 
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Men,  fo  large,  that  it  would  ferve  for  an  A- 
partment  :  After  thefe  come  Two  Chariots 
drawn  by  Elephants,  and  Two  more  by  Hor- 
fes,  each  Chair  and  Chariot  having  a  Guard 
of  Fifty  Men  ,*  and  the  Proceflion  is  clos’d  by 
Two  Thoufand  Mandarins,  and  as  many 
Officers  of  the  Army  richly  dreft. 

Of  the  The  Women  which  are  entertain’d  in  this 

Empe-  Prince’s  Court,  and  which  our  Writers  are 
ror’s  Wo-  pleas’d  to  denominate  Wives  and  Concubines, 

Children?  confi^  °f the  m0^  Beautiful  Virgins  the  Vice- 
’  roys  and  Governors  of  Provinces  can  make 
choice  of  to  prefent  to  their  Emperor,  and  are 
indeed  no  better  than  his  Slaves.  They  are  fo 
very  numerous  that  many  of  them  are  hardly 
known  to  him  :  fome  teil  us  of  Three  that  are 
called  Queens,  and  are  preferr’d  above  the 
reft,  on  whom  the  others  wait ;  but  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Meaneft  have  as  good  a  Chance 
to  fucceed  to  the  Empire  as  the  Sons  of  thofe 
who  are  termed  Wives,  and  make  the  great- 
eft  Figure  :  The  late  Emperor  was  the  Son  of 
a  Concubine,  as  they  are  call’d,  and  fo  were 
many  of  his  Predeceffors :  The  Emperor,  pof- 
fibly,  when  he  takes  the  Daughter  or  Sifter  of 
fome  Tartar  Prince  to  his  Bed,  may  confer 
a  Title  upon  her;  but  as  for  any  Contra# 
between  them  which  cou’d  make  fuch  a  one  a 
Wife  in  the  Senfe  we  underftand  it,  and  Legi¬ 
timate  the  Iftue,  this  I  don’t  perceive  was 
ever  heard  of  amongft  them.  The  Women 
are  excluded  from  having  any  {hare  in  their 
Government  or  Councils ;  and  by  way  of  De- 
rifion,  they  ftile  Europe  the  Ladies  Empire ; 
having  learnt  that  Women  are  fometimes  veft- 
ed  with  Sovereign  Power  in  this  Part  of  the 
World. 
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When  the  Emperor  appoints  any  of  his  Sons 
to  Succeed  him,  all  the  reft,  whether  Elder 
or  Younger,  readily  fubmit,  and  live  in  the 
Palaces  aflign’d  them ;  but  have  no  Command 
in  the  Cities  where  they  refide,  or  are  ever 
fuffer’d  to  remove  from  thence  without  the 
leave  of  the  Reigning  Emperor.  They  have 
their  Revenues  punctually  paid  them  by  the 
Treafurer  of  the  Province,  and  lead  the  Life 
of  private  Gentlemen  :  Nor  has  there  been  an 
Inftance  hardly  of  any  of  them  afpiring  to  the 
Throne  on  Pretence  of  Birthright,  or  any 
other  Claim,  tho’  the  Crown  has  been  poilefs’d 
by  their  Younger  Brothers. 

Every  Subject  has  an  Eftate  of  Inheritance 
in  his  Lands,  and  does  not  hold  them  of  any  of 
Superior  Lord  ,•  yet  the  Emperor  may  levy  unce!" 
what  Taxes  he  fees  fit,  to  fupply  the  Neceffi- 
ties  of  the  Government :  But  they  have  One  **y. 
Ordinary  Tax,  fome  fay  about  a  Tenth  of-ror^c 
their  Profits,  which  is  feldom  exceeded  ;  and  Pleafure* 
the  Emperor  every  Year  exempts  fome  one 
or  more  of  the  Provinces  from  paying  any, 
cfpecially  if  they  have  been  vifited  by  Sick- 
nefs,  Unfeafonable  Weather,  or  any  other 
Calamity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compute 
what  the  whole  Revenues  of  this  Empire  are,  p 
becaufe  a  great  part  of  them  are  paid  in  Kind,  of  the**” 
In  Money,  Le  Compte  fuppofes  there  may  Empire, 
be  paid  Twenty  Two  Millions  of  Chineje 
Crowns,  reckoning  every  Crown  at  Six 
Shillings ;  and  in  Silks,  Rice,  Corn,  Salt 
and  other  Commodities,  to  the  Value  of 
Fifty  Millions  of  the  fame  Crowns.  In  all 
about  One  and  Twenty  Millions  Six  Hun- 
dread  Thoufand  Pound  Sterling :  Which  for 
a  Kingdom  of  that  vaft  Extent,  and  fo  Rich 
and  Populous  as  it  is  reprefented,  feems 
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extremely  moderate :  For  this  little  Kingdom 
of  England ,  many  Years  during  the  late  War, 
rais’d  near  half  as  much ;  and  now  in  time  of 
full  Peace  the  T  axes  of  all  forts  amount  to 
above  a  fourth  of  that  Sum. 

How  the  Chinefe  do  to  pay  their  Civil  Lift 
and  Five  Millions  of  Soldiers  with  Twenty 
Two  Millions  of  Money,  is  not  eafily  con¬ 
ceiv’d. 

An  Account  of  every  Man’s  Family,  E- 
countof  ftate»  an<*  Subftance,  with  the  Taxes  due  to 
every  the  Crown,  is  taken  every  Year,  and  enroll’d ; 
Man's  E-  a  Tranfcript  of  which  is  hung  up  at  the  Door 
ftate  and  0f  each  Houfe,  and  the  Matter  is  oblig’d  to 
hung  0.  carry  *n  c^e  Emperor’s  Duties  to  the  Manda- 
ver  his"  rins  of  the  Towns  of  the  Third  Rank,  with- 
Door.  out  being  call’d  upon,  on  Pain  of  Imprifon- 
Revenue  and  the  Baftinado,  till  ’tis  done :  fo 

carrxedin.  that  gjj  charges  of  Collegers  and  Recei¬ 
vers  is  fav’d.  The  Mandarins  pay  in  their 
Taxes  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Province,  who 
tranfmits  the  Surplufs  to  Pekin,  after  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Governors,  Officers,  and  Soldiers  of 
the  Province  have  receiv’d  their  Pay,  and 
ocher  neceffary  Charges  of  the  Government 
are  defray’d. 

There  are  Magazines  of  Rice  and  other  Pro- 
?tor5*  vifions  laid  up  in  Score-houfes  at  Pekin  for 
houfes.  Three  YearSj  t0  pupply  the  Neceflities  of  any 

part  of  the  Empire,  which  may  be  diftrefs’d 
by  Famine,  or  any  other  Calamity. 

As  to  the  Forces  of  this  Empire,  there  are 
Forces  of  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than  Five  Millions  of  Sol- 
the  Em-  diers  in  Pay  in  Time  of  Peace,  moft  of  them 
P*re*  Horfe ;  and  that  there  are  above  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Thoufand  Horfe  quarter’d  in 
the  City  of  Pekin  only,  arm’d  with  Scymitars 

and  Launces,  The  Horfe  have  no  Fire  Arms, 

and 
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and  the  Foot  not  many,*  their  Weapons  are 
chiefly  Bows  and  Arrows  {till.  The  principal 
life  of  thefe  Forces  is  to  keep  the  Country 
quiet :  They  are  no  more  fit  to  engage  Difci- 
plin’d  Troops  than  our  Militia,  and  indeed 
they  have  no  Foreign  Enemy  to  fear  now 
China  and  Tartary  are  united.  They  have  an 
Allowance  of  Rice  and  Provifions  fufficient  to 
fubfift  their  Families,  and  many  of  them  are 
allow’d  to  follow  their  Trades,  and  only  call’d 
out  at  certain  Times,  as  our  Militia  are : 

They  have  a  pretty  good  Train  of  Artillery 
for  the  Field,  which  the  Jefuits  aflifted  them 
in  calling  ;  but  thofe  upon  their  Walls  are 
Old  Guns,  and  of  little  Ufe. 

There  is  no  Gold  Coin  in  the  Kingdom, 
the  Current  Coin  are  round  Pieces  of  bafe 
Metal  like  Brafs  ,*  with  a  Hole  in  the  middle, 
which  they  Bring,  and  count  by  Strings,  and 
not  by  Pieces.  A  Thoufand  Pieces  are  not 
of  more  Value  than  a  Piece  of  Eight,  they 
have  Four  Chineje  Characters  on  one  Sidej 
which  compofe  the  Emperor’s  Name,  and 
Two  on  the  Reverfe,  expreffing  the  Name  of 
the  City  where  they  were  Coin’d. 

Their  Silver  with  which  they  buy  Goods, 
they  us’d  to  cut  into  lit  tie  irregular  Pieces,  and 
weigh  with  a  little  Pair  of  Scales  like  a  Roman 
Ballance,  which  every  onecarriesabout  him  in 
a  fmall  Varnilh’d  Cafe ;  but  late  Writers  inform 
us  that  they  have  now  a  fmall  Silver  Coin- 
The  Chineje  have  a  Pound  Weight,  which 
they  divide  into  Sixteen  Ounces,  as  we  do,Wej.  .fs 
and  each  Ounce  into  Ten  parts,  thefe  are  di-  and  Mea- 
vided  again  into  Ten  Penny  Weights,  andfures. 
each  of  thefe  into  Ten  Grains. 

Their  Foot  is  much  about  the  Length  of 
ours,  or  not  above  hr  Shorter. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  their  Religion ,  Temples  and  Super fUtion* 


tteivon  a^  c^e  idolaters  upon  the  face  of  the 

of  the  V-/  Earth,  Nieuhoff  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe 
c hinefe.  have  fallen  into  the  feweft  Abfurdities ;  that 
they  have  always  worfhip’d  One  Supreme 
God,  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  rather 
that  Eternal  Mind  which  they  imagine  ani¬ 
mates  both  Heaven  and  Earth.  Tho’  there 
are  feveral  Inferior  Deities  they  worfhip,  as 
the  firft  Inventors  of  Arts,  Mountains,  Rivers, 
&c.  yet  they  never  facrific’d  to  Vice,  or 
worfhip’d  fuch  impure  Deities  as  the  Egypt's- 
ansi  Grecians ,  and  Romans  did. 

Three  There  are  Three  Se<5ts  in  China  at  this  Day, 
Principal  Firft  the  Followers  of  Li-Laokun ,  who  liv’d,  as 
Se£ts.  they  fay,  above  Five  Hundred  Years  before 
Chrift.  He  taught  that  God  was  Corporeal, 
and  had  many  Subordinate  Deities  under  his 
Government ;  his  Difciples  ftudy  Magick, 
and  pretend  to  make  that  Drink  which  will 
give  Men  Immortality. 

The  Second  is  the  Se<ft  of  the  Learned, 
who  are  the  Difciples  of  the  fo  much  Cele¬ 
brated  Confucius ,  who  left  many  admirable 
Precepts  of  Morality,  and  inftruded  the 
People  in  Philofophy.  He  fpeaks  of  God 
as  a  moft  pure  and  perfect  Principle,  the 
Fountain  and  Effence  of  all  Beings  j  and  tho’ 
we  are  told  he  prohibited  Idolatry,  he  has 
Temples  and  Images  ere&ed  to  him,  and  is 
Worfhip’d  with  the  profoundeft  Adoration,  as 
will  appear  from  the  Pope’s  Decree  againft 
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she  Jefuits  for  allowing  their  Converts  in  this 
Idolatrous  Worfhip. 

There  is  a  Third  Sed  much  more  numerous 
than  either  of  the  former,  who  worfhip  the 
Idol  Fo,  whom  they  ftile,  the  only  God  of  the 
World.  This  Idol  was  imported  from  India 
about  Thirty  Two  Years  after  the  Death  of 
our  Saviour :  His  Priefts,  the  Bonz.es,  teach  fe- 
veral  moral  Precepts  •,  and  that  there  is  a  State 
of  Rewards  and  Punifhments  after  this  Life. 

They  alfo  inculcate  into  their  Followers,  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  any  living  Creature,  or 
to  drink  Wine,*  and  do  not  forget  to  inflrud 
them  how  much  it  is  their  Duty  andlntereft 
to  entertain  and  nourifh  their  Priefts,  and  to 
build  them  Temples  and  Monafteries,  and 
perform  the  Penances  they  enjoin.  If  they 
negled  thefe  things  they  threaten  them  with 
the  greateft  Torments  after  Death ;  or  that 
their  Souls  (hall  animate  fome  Vermin  or 
Beaft  of  Burden. 

Le  Compte  tells  us  of  one  whom  the  r  • 

had  prevail’d  on  to  believe  that  his  Soul  (hould  gracioo. " 
go  into  one  of  the  Emperor’s  Poft  Horfes,  and 
that  they  had  advis’d  him  to  eat  little,  and 
endure  it  patiently,  and  God  might  be  induc’d 
the  next  remove  to  let  him  poffefs  fome  Per- 
fon  of  Quality ;  but  the  Man  was  under  fuch 
Horror  at  the  Apprehenfion  of  being  a  Poft 
Horfe,  that  his  being  a  Man  of  Figure  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  but  little  Satisfaction.  He 
could  not  deep  Day  or  Night,  but  hearing 
that  Chriftians  did  not  undergo  thofe  Chan¬ 
ges,  but  were  Men  as  well  in  the  other  World 
as  here,  he  fent  for  the  Father  to  Baptize  him, 
who  allures  us  he  dy’d  a  very  good  Chriftian ; 

£0  that  this  Dodtrine  of  Transmigration, 

Inhere  it  is  heartily  believ’d,  will  drive  Men 
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to  Chriftianity  as  effectually  as  the  Denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Hell  Torments,  it  Teems. 

And  t’nefe  Priefts  do  not  only  aflign  their 
Difciples  what  kind  of  Bodies  they  pleafe  af¬ 
ter  Death,  but  pretend  to  know  the  very  in¬ 
dividual  Perfon  or  Creature  any  Man’s  Soul 
goes  into  :  For  the  fame  Author  tells  us  of 
one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  who  had  loft 
a  Companion  he  was  infinitely  fond  of,  whofe 
Soul  they  pretended  pafs’d  into  the  Body  of  a 
Tartar  Boy,  whom  for  a  Sum  of  Money  they 
procur’d,  and  prefented  to  the  Prince,  which 
gave  him  great  Satisfaction. 

Volunta-  Their  SanCtity  alfo  is  To  great,  and  their 
ryPenan- Voluntary  Penances  of  thac  Value,  that  they 
ceS  to  ex-are  thought  fufficient  to  attone  for  the  Sins  of 
cortAlms.the  pe0ple}.  and  every  Prieft  pretends  to  be  in- 
vefted  with  a  Power  of  applying  his  Merits 
where  he  pleafes,  which  is  ever  among  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  bountiful  to  their  Order. 

They  will  drag  heavy  Iron  Chains  after 
them  through  the  Streets  faften’d  to  their 
Wrifts  and  Legs,  and  beat  their  Heads  againft 
the  Stones  till  they  run  down  with  Blood,  to 
extort  Alms  from  the  People  •  and  we  are 
told  of  one  who  procur’d  himfelf  to  be  car¬ 
ried  about  in  a  Chair  with  Nails  drove  thro5 
it  on  every  fide,  that  he  could  not  ftir^one 
way  or  other  without  wounding  himfelf. 
And  this  being  for  the  good  of  their  Souls, 
the  People  were  perfuaded  to  purchafe  them 
at  Six  Pence  a-piece  to  releafe  this  Devotee  : 
They  were  allur’d  that  every  Nail  would  de¬ 
rive  ineftimable  Bleffings  cn  the  Family  that 
purchas’d  it j  for  this  Money  was  to  be  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  building  aTemple  to  the  Honour 
of  the  God  Fo :  It  was  not  to  be  fuppos’d  the 
Prieft  could  reap  any  Eenefic  by  it. 
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They  have  an  Image  of  Immortality,  which 
they  worfhip  in  the  Form  of  a  Monftrous  Fat  J. re?  , 
Man,  fitting  crofs-Legg’d,  with  a  huge  pro-  imTges  in 
minent  Belly.  There  is  another  called.  The  their 
Idol  ofPleafure ,  about  Twenty  Foot  high  ,*  and  Temple*, 
between  thefe  in  their  Temples  is  another 
large  Image  Thrity  Foot  high,  gilded  over, 
with  a  Grown  upon  his  Head,  and  richly 
dreft  i  this  they  call  the  great  King  Kang  •  to 
whom  they  pay  a  mighty  Adoration.  Letter 
Images  are  innumerable ;  they  may  be  found  Houfliold 
in  their  Houles,  Streets  and  Ships,  as  well  as  Gods, 
their  Temples.  No  Man  is  without  his  Jos3 
or  Houfhold-God  ^  but  they  fometimes  ufe 
them  as  fcurvily  as  the  Portuguefe  do  St.  Antho¬ 
ny  ;  for  if  they  have  pray’d  to  them  a  great  . 
while  importunately,  and  find  no  EffedofSwr. 
their  Prayers,  they  will  reproach  the  Wooden  reft. 
Deity  with  his  Negledt  of  them,  and  drag  him 
through  all  the  Kennels  in  the  Streets,  to 
teach  him  better  Manners:  and  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  mean  time  to  obtain  what  they 
asked,  they  carry  him  to  his  Place  again,  fall 
down  and  adore  him,  and  excufe  the  ignomi¬ 
nious  Ufage  they  have  been  guilty  of  towards 
him.  Then  they  new  paint  and  walh  and  gild 
the  Block,  that  it  may  be  more  propitious  for 
the  future.  And  Le  Compte  relates  a  Story  of 
one  of  them,  who  brought  an  Action  againft 
his  God  for  not  anfwering  his  Prayer,  after  the 
Priefts,  whom  he  had  brib’d,  had  promis’d  him 
Succefs.  But  I  mull  confefs  I  am  inclin’d  to 
fufpend  my  Belief  of  thefe  things,  till  I  hear 
them  confirm’d ;  for  we  know  the  Jefuits  will 
prevaricate  fometimes,  efpecially  when  Reli¬ 
gion  is  in  the  cafe. 
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To  proceed,  the  Chinefe ,  befrdes  thefe  I- 
mages,  worfliip  the  Heavens,  the  Sun,  Moon 
and  Planets,  the  Souls  of  their  Anceftors,  and 
of  thofe  who  have  been  the  Authors  of  any 
notable  invention,  Mountains,  Rivers,  &c. 
Emperor  The  Emperor  being  a  Tartar ,  follows  the 
wodhips  Idolatry  of  his  Nation,  which  does  not  differ 
the  Great  much  from  that  of  the  Chinefe ,  except  it  be 
Lam*.  that  they  worfhip  a  living  Man,  whom  they 
Rile  Lama  j  and  Le  Compte  will  have  him  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  God  Fo,  only  worfhip’d 
under  a  fenfible  Figure.  They  give  him  the 
Name  of  Eternal  Father ,  and  all  the  Eaftern 
Tartars  have  the  greateft  Veneration  for  him  : 
He  is  (hewn  in  a  dark  Place  in  his  Palace 
illuminated  with  Lamps ;  he  fits  crofs-Legg’d 
on  a  Cufhion  rais’d  above  the  Ground,  drefs’d 
in  the  richeft  Robes,  and  all  that  approach 
him  fall  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  and  humbly 
kits  his  Feet.  That  he  may  be  thought  Im¬ 
mortal,  his  Priefts  chute  out  one  of  their 
Number  as  like  him  as  poflible,  who  fucceeds 
him  when  he  dies,  and  none  of  his  Votaries 
doubt  his  living  for  ever. 

He  is  of  fuch  Authority  throughout  all 
Tartary ,  that  no  King  is  Crown’d  till  he  has 
made  rich  Prefents  to  this  pretended  Deity, 
and  implor’d  his  Bleffing.  His  Refidence  is 
in  Barantola,  where  he  has  the  Court  of  a 
King,  but  does  not  meddle  with  the  Secular 
Government,  and  may  properly  enough  be 
Ril’d  the  Tartars  Pope. 

Since  the  Tartar  has  Govern’d  China,  the 
Priefts  of  this  Great  Lama,  who  after  their 
Matter  are  call’d  Lamas,  ferve  as  Chaplains 
to  the  Tartar  Nobility  who  live  at  Pekin. 
The  Emperor,  for  Reafons  of  State,  thews 
both  Lamas  and  Bonus  a  particular Refped, 
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the  Jefuits  obferve  ,•  but  they  infinuate,  that 
he  is  no  Slave  to  their  Religion  ;  that  he  fees 
thro’  the  Folly  of  it,  and  laughs  at  their  Ex¬ 
travagant  Legends  in  private.  They  tell  us, 
that  upon  the  Death  of  the  Emperor’s  Mother, 
when  her  Maids  came  and  fell  at  his  Feet, 
defiring  leave  to  follow  her  into  the  other 
World,  where  their  Service  might  be  ufeful 
to  her,  he  told  them  he  had  taken  care  of 
that  matter  already,  and  they  need  not  trou¬ 
ble  themfelves  further  about  it  ,•  and  to  prevent 
their  laying  Violent  Hands  on  themfelves,  he 
order’d  their  Hair  to  be  cut  off,*  for  this  it 
feems,  according  to  the  Notion  they  enter¬ 
tain,  would  render  them  unfit  to  ferve  a  Per- 
fon  of  that  Dignity. 

But’tis  acknowledg’d  that  the  Epmerorftill 
pays  thofe  Honours  to  Confucius  that  others  do, 
and  Sacrifices^  the  Heathen  Temples ;  and 
tho  they  wou’d  have  us  believe  he  Adores  only 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  and  that 
nothing  but  Reafons  of  State  hinder  his  em¬ 
bracing  Chriftianity  ,•  yet  they  acknowledge 
at  other  times,  that  he  allures  them  he  cannot 
believe  the  Chriftian  Religion :  That  whatever 
Difficulties  there  are  in  it3  if  he  was  convinc’d  of 
the  Truth  of  it ,  he  would  not  delay  a  Moment  to 
be  of  it  ;  and  that  if  he  became  a  Chriftian  3  the 
whole  Empire  would  foon  follow  his  Example . 

Which  does  not  well  agree  with  his  being  a 
Chriftian  in  his  Heart  ;  for  if  the  People  were 
lo  devoted  to  him  as  to  follow  his  Example 
where  could  be  the  Hazard  of  his  Decla! 
ring  himfelf  ,• 

There  are  fome  Thoufands  of  Mahometan 
Families  in  China  •  that  Religion  having  been 
tolerated  there  thefe  Five  or  Six  Hundred 
Xears ;  But  how  Collier  cajme  to  affirm 
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that  the  Emperor  was  a  Mahometan ,  unlefs  he 
imagin’d  fo  becaufe  fome  of  the  Tartars,  who 
are  dependant  on  Turkey  are  fuch,  I  can’t 
conceive :  No  Author  having  fuggefted  any 
fuch  thing  that  I  can  meet  with,  of  the  Eaftern 

Tartars. 

This  Country  abounds  with  Idol  Temples 
which  ftand  without  the  City  Gates,  or  in 
Solitary  Places,  where  Travellers  are  accom¬ 
modated  by  the  Religious  with  Lodging  and 
Provifions:  By  every  Temple  generally  ftands 
a  Tower  built  in  Memory  of  fome  Saint  or 
Hero.  Thefe  Places  are  fill’d  with  Images 
and  Lamps  that  burn  Night  and  Day. 

Their  Temples  are  built  with  Timber,  and 
are  one  long  fquare  Room,  roof’d  with  Run¬ 
ning  Tiles,  and  floor’d  generally  with  large 
Stone.  In  the  Province  of  Peking,  Nieuhoff 
tells  us,  there  is  a  Temple  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Five  Foot  in  Height,  in  which  is  an 
Image  an  Hundred  and  Six  Foot  and  Half 
high,  in  Form  of  a  Virgin :  To  every  Temple 
belong  a  great  Number  of  Priefts,  who  Offer 
Wine,  Rice,  and  other  Provifion  to  the  Deities 
of  the  Place,  and  confult  them  when  any 
come  to  enquire  after  their  Good  Fortune: 
Near  thefe  Temples  are  frequently  Cloyffers 
of  Religious  Devotees,  who  pretend  to  have 
forfaken  the  World  and  all  its  Riches  and 
Honours,  and  undergo  fuch  voluntary  Penan¬ 
ces  as  they  think  will  be  moil:  acceptable  to 
their  Gods ;  in  which  they  far  out-do  the 
Mortifications  of  any  Chriftian  Sed. 

The  Chinefe  are  great  Obfervers  of  Times,1 
and  have  as  much  Faith  in  their  Afirologers 
and  Fortune-tellers  as  in  their  Gods :  They 
govern  all  their  Affairs  by  the  Diredion  of 
thofe  People,  and  will  not  undertake  a  Jour¬ 
ney, 
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Siey,  or  any  Bufinefs  of  Moment,  without  fir  ft 
confulting  when  will  be  the  moft  Lucky  Day 
or  Hour  to  begin  it.  Thefe  Fortune-tellers 
alfo  pretend  to  calculate  Nativities,  and  by 
knowing  the  Day  of  a  Man’s  Birth  will  tell 
him  all  his  future  Fortune  in  the  World  :  Nor 
does  it  fliock  their  Credit  how  often  foever 
the  People  are  deceived ;  for,  like  their  Bre¬ 
thren  on  this  fide  the  Globe,  they  ftill  follow 
the  Deceiver,  and  will  not  be  perfuaded  they 
are  impofed  on.  This  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
wonder’d  at  where  Superftition  and  grofs  Ig¬ 
norance  ftill  prevails ;  but  to  fee  how  univer- 
fally  our  People  fall  into  thefe  Notions,  who 
have  been  ihewn  the  Folly  and  Abfurdity  of 
them,  is  very  aftonifhing.  Nor  is  it  the  Croud 
tonly,  but  fome  of  our  Greateft  Men  feem  to 
have  been  tainted  with  this  Superftition, 
as  the  Lords  Shaftsbury3  Brifiol ,  Monmouth ,  &c. 
if  we  believe  Dr.  Burnet  and  fome  other  Wri¬ 
ters,  thefe  Gentlemen  had  as  great  Faith  in 
Conjurers  and  Cunning  Men,  as  any  young 
Girl  that  goes  to  the  Devil  to  know  her 
Sweet-heart,  nor  does  the  Reverend  Doftor 
himfelf  feem  to  disbelieve  that  his  Flero  King 
William’ s  Succefs  was  foretold  by  fome  of  the 
Infernal  Crew  ;  but  to  return  from  this  Di- 
greffion. 

The  Great  Men  in  C.hina3  and  even  fome  of  A  Notion 
their  Emperors,  it  isfaid,have  given  in  to  thatthaC  .a 
Opinion,  that  it  is  poffible  for  Men  to  obtain  Liquor- 
Immortality  without  Dying:  And  from  thiswill make 
Kingdom,probably  the  Famous  Afgil  imported  them  Im- 
the  Notion  into  Britian :  Upon  this  Subje6tmorta^ 
innumerable  Books  are  Written,  nor  can  the 
Daily  Inftances  of  Mortality,  even  among 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  Opinion  of  the 
^refcription  which  is  to  effect  this  Change, 
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and  preferve  them  from  all  Corruption  and 
Decay,  convince  them  of  their  Folly. 

There  is  this  Difference  indeed  between 
Mr.  Afgilz nd  the  Chinefe ,  he  prefcribes  a  ftrong 
Faith  as  the  only  means  to  fecure  Immortality, 
while  the  Chinefe  prepare  a  Draught  to  give 
them  this  Angelick  Gonftitution.  Now  as 
Mr.  Afgil’s  Scheme  can  never  be  difprov’d, 
becaufe  his  Difciples  may  reply  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  wanted  Faith  when  he  expires;  fo  the 
Chinefe  allure  us,  when  any  of  their  Friends 
depart  this  Life,  that  there  was  fomeching 
wanting  in  the  Compofition,  which  every 
Succeeding  Proje&or  hopes  he  has  difcover’d. 

Hieubojf  gives  us  a  Relation  of  one  of  their 
Emperors,  who  was  confident  he  had  purchas’d 
the  Immortal  Draught ;  and  was  cur’d  of  the 
Whimfie  by  one  of  his  Favourites  in  this 
manner : 

The  Emperor  having  a  Cup  of  this  Water 
of  Life  before  him,  and  declaiming  upon  the 
Virtues  and  Excellency  of  it,  while  he  turn’d 
his  Back,  the  Favourite  had  the  AfTurance  to 
drink  off  part  of  it.  Whereupon  the  Emperor  in 
a  Rage  threatned  him  with  immediate  Death. 
To  which  the  Wife  Minifter  calmly  reply’d. 
Do  you  fuppofeyoucan  deprive  me  of  Life  now  I  have 
Drank  of  the  Immortal  Cup ;  If  you  cans  what 
have  you  lofl  ?  If  you  can  not ,  I  am  become  equally 
Immortal  with  you.  And  this  fhort  way  of 
Reafoning,  it  feems,  reduc’d  that  Prince  to  his 
Senfes,  when  all  other  Arguments  appear’d  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  him. 

The  Pro-  The  Chriftian  Religion,  the  Jefuits  inform 
grefc  of  us,  has  gain’d  ground  mightily  in  China  by  the 
the  Chri- paVour of  the  late  Emperor;  infomuch  that 
lhan  Re-  jjave  R0W  Two  Hundred  Churches  and 
jigion.  ^^apels  there,  very  well  fill’d  with  Con¬ 
verts; 
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verts ;  but  thefe  I  perceive  are  of  the  poorer 
fort ;  they  make  but  flowProgrefs  among  the 
Grandees ;  the  better  fort  of  People  are  not 
only  offended  at  the  Dodxine  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  but  the  Magiftrates  and  rich 
Merchants  are  fo  univerfally  given  up  to 
Cheating  and  Extortion,  by  which  they  ac¬ 
quire  their  Eftates,  that  they  will  not  hear  of 
making  Reftitution.  The  parting  with  their 
Women  is  another  great  Objection  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  to  preach  to  the  Women  to  live 
with  one  Man,  when  their  Husbands  have  an 
abfolute  Power  over  them,  and  can  fell  and 
transfer  them  from  one  to  another  as  often  as 
they  pleafe,  feems  to  very  little  purpofe : 
However  the  Miflionaries  allure  us  they  have 
converted  above  Fifty  Thoufand  within  thefe 
few  Years,  befides  the  Children  who  are  ex¬ 
pos’d  by  their  Parents  in  the  Streets,  to  whom 
they  adminifter  Baptifm  before  they  expire. 
What  fort  of  Chriftiansthey  make  will  appear 
by  the  Pope’s  Decree  againfl  them,*  but  I  (hall 
fir  ft  (hew  what  the  Jefuits  fay  for  themfelves 
lor  permitting  the  Worfhip  of  Confucius ,  of 
heir  deceafed  Anceftors,  &c.  contain’d  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Pope,  and  a  Declaration  of  the 
Emperor  of  Chinas  Senfe  of  thefe  things, 
vhich  Letter  follows ; 
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Moft  Holy  Father , 

The 


YOUR  Holinefs  is  not  ignorant  how~L^lts 
^  the  Jefuits  have  labour’d  to  obtain „  to"^ 
i  free  entrance  for  preaching  of  the  Gofpei  in  faring 
!  the  Empire  of  Chinay  where  all  the  Gates  theirCon- 
were  fhut  againft  Foreigners ;  and  how  that verts  to 
1 1  after  a  Hundred  Years  fpent  in  Pains  and  )?orflhip 
Trouble,  they  at  length  obtain’d  Permiffi-  and  their 
Q  2  *  on  Anceftors 
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c  cn  by  the  Emperor’s  Edidt  publickly  tb 
c  Preach  the  Law*  of  God  through  the  Extent 
c  of  that  vaft  Empire.  The  more  this  Work* 
(  which  has  ccft  us  To  much  Care  and  Fatigue* 
c  is  for  the  Glory  of  God,  the  more  are  we 
c  pierc’d  with  Grief  and  Sorrow  that  we  are 
c  in  Danger  of  feeing  utterly  loft  what  has  fo 
(  many  Years  been  eftablifhing. 

c  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  th eCbwefe  Chri- 
e  fans  are  forbid  the  Ufe  of  the  Ceremonies 
‘  which  are  pradlis’d  in  reference  to  Confucius 
'  and  their  Deceaftd  Parents,  the  Chriftian 
(  Religion  runs  the  hazard  upon  the  firft  Ac- 
6  cufation  of  being  banifh’d  out  of  the  Empire 
s  of  China.  Whatever  Goodnefs  the  Emperor 

*  fhews  us,  we  cannot  expedt  that  he  fhould 
e  expofe  himfeif  for  our  fakes  to  thofe  Incon- 
e  veniencies,  and  all  thofe  Troubles  which 
c  would  infallibly  happen  upon  the  leaftlnno- 
f  vations  upon  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire, 
e  more  efpecially  being  himfeif  a  Foreigner, 

*  and  only  maintain’d  in  his  Poffeftion  by  the 

*  Tartars. 

e  Confidering  therefore  that  thefe  Ceremo- 
r  nies  may  be  look’d  upon  differently  by  thofe 
e  that  examine  them,  and  that  according  to 

*  the  Senfe  and  Meaning  wherein  they  are 
c  taken  by  fome,  we  are  accus’d  of  openly 
e  tolerating  Idolatry,  becaufe  we  permit  what 
c  our  Predecelfors  thought  it  became  them  to 
€  tolerate  as  Ceremonies  meerly  Political, 
f  after  they  had  par’d  off  what  fome  Idolaters 

*  had  intermix’d  of  Superfluous ;  feeing  alfo 

*  that  every  Body  quoted  in  favour  of  his  own 
c  Opinion  feveral  Texts  taken  out  of  the 
f  Ckineje  Books,  we  deem’d  it  our  beft  way 
6  to  confult  the  Emperor,  as  being  well  vers’d 
l  in  the  C hinefe  Language,  Chief  of  the  Sedt 

‘  of 
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c  of  the  Learned,  the  only  Judge  of  the  Senfe 

*  of  the  Laws,  Ceremonies,  and  Cuftoms,  as 
f  Legiflator  of  the  Empire. 

‘  To  which  purpofe,  by  the  Favour  of  Two 
e  Mandarins,  we  prefented  to  his  Imperial 

*  Majefty  our  Explanation  of  the  Chinefe  Ce- 

*  remonies,  which  wefenttoYour  Holinefs  ; 

*  which  after  the  Emperor  had  read  he  found 
c  to  be  very  Juft,  and  declared  that  it  con- 
c  tained  the  true  Sentiments  of  the  Empire, 
f  and  his  own  ,*  which  he  confirmed  by  a  De- 
‘  cree  which  is  hereunto  annex’d. 

c  We  take  the  Liberty,  Moft  Holy  Father, 
£  to  prefent  to  You  this  Decree,  and  proftrate 
c  at  Your  Holinefs’s  Feet  implore  You  graci- 
c  oufly  to  receive  it.  ’Tis  a  clear  Declarati- 

*  on  upon  the  Matter  in  Queftion,  and  the 

*  Authentick  Teftimony  of  a  great  Prince, 
€  who  has  been  all  along  affe&ionately  kind 
s  to  all  the  Miffionaries.  We  fhall  alfo  fend 
f  to  Your  Holinefs  feveral  other  Teftimonies 
c  upon  the  fame  Subject  of  the  greateft  Lords 
c  of  the  Court  and  the  Empire  ;  in  hopes 

*  Your  Holinefs  will  give  more  Credit  to 
thefe  Teftimonies  than  to  theirs  who  are  of 

*  an  Opinion  contrary  to  Ours ;  Perfons  with- 
€  out  Credit,  without  Capacity,  and  who 
f  have  afterted  feveral  things  upon  bare  Con- 
c  jedtures.  And  Your  Holinefs  may  fee  by 
c  this  Decree  of  the  Emperor,  that  what  they 

*  have  faid  touching  the  Sentiments  of  this 
6  great  Prince,  are  no  way  conformable  to 
c  Truth. 

c  So  that  if  Cuftoms  fo  antient  and  fo  au- 
(  thoriz’d  in  the  Empire,  the  Prefervation  of 
c  which  the  Chinefe  look  upon  as  one  of  the 

*  moft  important  Bleflings  of  the  Govern- 
i  meat,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  Supports 

!  of 
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c  of  the  Monarchy,  fliould  be  overturn'd, 
c  we  may  prefume  to  tell  Your  Holinefs,  that 
c  the  Courfe  of  the  Gofpel  would  be  in  great 
c  danger  of  being  flopp'd,  and  that  the  Church 
c  of  China  would  in  as  little  time  be  utterly 
ranvers’d.  We  could  wifh  it  were  in  our 
c  Power  to  abolifh  all  the  Cuftoms  and  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Gentiles,  where  there  is  the 
leafl  Appearance  of  Evil  or  Superftition  : 

4  But  being  afraid  offhutting  the  Gates  againfl 
c  the  Gofpel,  and  excluding  out  of  Heaven  a 
great  number  of  Souls  by  an  over-rigorous 
*  Severity,  we  rather  chofe  to  imitate  the 
Condud  of  the  Holy  Fathers  in  the  Primi- 
c  five  Ages  of  the  Church,  and  to  tolerate 
f  fuch  Ceremonies  as  are  purely  Political  and 
f  Civil. 

c  And  now  as  we  have  taken  the  Liberty 
c  to  reprefent  thefe  Things  to  Your  Holinefs, 
c  we  befeech  You  to  be  fully  convinc’d  of  our 
(  Filial  Obedience  and  Submiffion  to  him  on 
c  whom  we  look  as  the  Vifible  Head  and 
Common  Father  of  theUniverfal  Church. 

f  &c. 

Your  Holiness^  r/ioft  Humble 
and  moll  Obedient  Servants  and  Sons 
injESUS  CHRIST } 

Sign'd, 

PHILIP  GRIMALDI, 

RtElor  of  the  College ,  and  Subflitute 
of  the  Vice  Provincial. 

ANTHONY  THOMAS, 

Superior  of  the  Oriental  Hottfes . 
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The  Explanation  of  the  Chinefe  Cere¬ 
monies,  mentioned  in  the  fefuits 
Letter ,  and  prefented  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  C  A  M  H  I,  Nov.  30.  1700. 


<-  HEN ^  the  Chinefe  honour  Confucius 3 

t  ,?  ’ ,  thn£y  do  R  t0  their  Refpe&  to 
<r  £ y  Reafon  of  the  Do&rine  which  he 

-  Tv!le-  amfong  tIh.em‘  Haying  embrac’d  this 

-  ?  Linr  t°m  hlm>  how  «n  ^ey  better 
c  K  °fe  Uonourl  ^  are  due  t0  him,  than 

*  the>  r  Ing  ^on.  fheir  Knees  and  touching 

*  m?,Rr0rnd  Tb,  their  Heads  ?  This  is  thl 

f  whniRpaf°”  °f  rheff  Honour^  becaufe  the 
c  rwp  er^p!re  of  looks  upon  and  re- 

-  veres  Confucius  as  their  Matter. 

«  A»  f°r  wha'  concerns  the  Libations  and 
«.  otncr  Ceremonies  paid  to  their  deceafed  Pa- 
(  Jems>  'hey  Ptaftife  them  as  3  Marl;  of  their 
t  ,  *e  and  Ij-cfpeft  to  them,  and  out  of  that 
.  Acknowledgment  which  is  due  to  them  as 
.  being  the  Heads  of  their  Race  and  Family  i 
«  "°r  d,dk  'hey  propofe  any  other  End  in  fet- 
,  f  ”g  'hofe  Ceremonies,  than  to  fhew  the 

«  dridtd  Reigns.  Afeai°n 
,  ‘  As  for  the  little  Figures  which  they  fet  up 
.  ,n  f'ono“r  of  'heir  Anceftors  and  Kindred 
«  ‘bat 'he  Climfe  do  it  not  that  they 

*  S?  hfA'  S°Ul  °f  ‘?e  Dead  re(ides  'here. 

.  £-r.  'hey  come  there  to  demand  any 

«  before5^  f “a  r'l  fe'.Meat  and  Prefents 
c  0r,f  ^aid  ^lC^e  Pi&ures,  to  the  End 

<■  thp3mbZ  TC^ins  their  Love  and  Refped  to 
k  &em  ^Slft^y  wqre  alive  and  pr§fent,  they 

t  may 
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plain’d. 
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€  may  make  appear  their  conftant  and  continu- 

*  al  Sorrow  for  thelofs  of  the  Heads  of  their 

*  Families. 

c  As  for  the  Sacrifices  which  the  Antient 
c  Kings  and  Emperors  were  wont  to  offer  ta 
c  Heaven,  they  are  fiich  as  the  Chinefe  Philo- 
c  fophers  call  Kiao  Che,  the  Sacrifices  which 
f  are  made  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  by  which 
c  they  fay  that  Cham  Tis  or  the  Sovereign 
e  Lord,  is  Honoured.  And  for  this  Reafon  it 

*  is  that  the  little  Pi&ures  before  which  they 

*  offer  thofe  Sacrifices  bear  this  Infcription, 
c  To  the  Cham  Ti ;  that  is  to  fay,  Tq  the  Sove~ 
k  reign  Lord. 

‘  From  whence  ’tis  evident  that  they  do 

*  not  offer  Sacrifices  to  the  vifible  and  mate-- 

*  rial  Heaven,  but  only  to  the  Lord  and  Gre* 

*  ator  of  Heaven  and  Earth :  And  becaufa 
c  that  out  of  Fear  and  Refpeft  for  him  they 
c  dare  not  call  him  by  his  proper  Name,  they 

*  invoke  him  under  the  Appellations  of  the 
€  Sttpream  Heaven,  the  Bountiful  Heaven,  the 

*  Univerfal  Heaven. 

The  Emperor  of  China*?  approbation 

of  it. 

The  Em- '  HPH  AT  which  is  contain’d  in  this  Writing; 
perorof  ‘  JL  *s  very  Right,  and  very  cpnforma- 
c hinds  4  ble  to  the  Grand  Bo&rine :  To  pay  our 
Approba-'  Devoirs  ro  Heaven,  to  our  Lords,  to  our 
SkTex-  *  Parents>  to  OLir  Mailers  and  our  Anceflors 
nlanation  *  is  a  Law  common  over  all  the  World.  The 
s  Things  that  are  contain’d  in  this  Writing 
c  are  very  true,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
l  amend, 
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The  Tope's  Decree  publifh'd  by  Car¬ 
dinal  De  Tournon,  the  Topes 
Vicar  in  China. 

C Harks  de  Tournon  by  the  Grace  of  God  Tl 
and  of  the  Holy  Apoftolical  See,Patri-  popVs 
arch  of  Antiochia ,  Domeftick  Prelate  and  A f-  Decree 
fiftant  of  the  Papal  Chair,  by  Divine  Provi-  againf! 
dence,  a  Member  of  the  Holy  Inquifition  at?^  V^or 
Rome,  Commiffary  and  Apoftolical  Legate  a  cmS, 
Latere  in  the  Eafi-Indies,  the  Empire  of  Chi-  &e. 
na,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Neighbouring 
Iflands,  &c.  wiflies  eternal  Welfare  to  his 
Venerable  Brothers  the  Ordinary  Bifhops 
the  Apoftolical  Stadtholders  in  the  Empire 
of  China.  Whereas  we  have  receiv’d  certain 
Information  that  my  Fellow  Labourers  n 
the  Gofpel  are  frequently  Summon’d  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  give  an  Account  of 
Matters  relating  to  our  Holy  Worfhip,  and 
fince  I  have  on  all  Occafions  exhorted  them 
to  feparate  the  pure  Corn  of  God’s  Word 
from  the  pernicious  Tares  of  Herefy  and 
Infidelity ;  We  think  it  our  Duty  to  admo- 
nifli  you,  to  lay  afide  the  Animofities  and 
Wranglings  which  are  crept  in  among  you, 
to  the  great  Scandal  of  the  Infidels  as  well 
as  of  fuch  who  have  been  converted  to  our 
Holy  Faith.  We  Command  therefore  all 
the  Miffionaries  in  this  Country,  and  even 
thofe  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  to  obferve 
jaun&ually  the  following  Dire&ions. 

I.  That  in  your  Writings  and  Sermons,’ 
you  are  to  difapprove  and  condemn  only 
fuch  Do&rines,  Laws  and  Guftoms  of  the 
Chinefe  as  are  Ijiconfiftent  with  our  Chriftian 
Faith.  R  ?  II, 
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£  II.  If  it  be  demanded  of  you  to  give  an 
c  Account  of  what  Dodtrines  of  the  Cbinefe 

*  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  Law,  you  muff 
c  boldly  Declare,  that  the  Offerings  made  by 
‘  the  Cbinefe  to  Heaven,  the  Moon,  Planets, 
(  the  Sun,  Spirits,  and  Inventers  of  Arts,  &c. 
e  are  only  due  to  God  the  Creator  of  all 
s  Things,  as  well  of  Infidels  as  true  Believers. 

c  III.  If  in  particular  you  are  ask’d  about 

*  the  Offerings  made  unto  Confucius ,  or  their 
c  Anceftors,  you  are  frankly  to  deteft  and 
c  condemn  fuch  aWorfhip,*  as  alfo  the  Ado- 

*  ration  of  the  Pictures  of  deceas’d  Men  :  And 
‘  in  Cafe  you  are  ask’d  the  Reafon  of  your 
f  Sentiments,  your  Anfwer  muftbe,  that  fuch 

*  Worfhip  is  Inconfiftent  with  the  Service  of 
c  the  True  and  Living  God,  and  with  the 
‘  Declaration  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  Infalli- 
c  ble  Rule  of  the  Chriftians  in  all  Matters 

*  that  concern  Religion. 

c  IV.  And  Laftly,  if  you  are  Queftion’d 
c  how  you  came  to  know  this,  you  are  to 
c  Anfwer,  that  you  are  affur’d  of  it  by  the 
e  Patriarch  of  Antiochia ,  whom  you  are  oblig’d 
c  to  obey.  We  therefore  enjoin  all  the  Bifhops, 
f  Miffionaries,  Priefts,  and  even  Jefuits,  to 
c  pay  an  exad  Obedience  to  our  Orders  about 
f  thefe  Matters  on  pain  of  incurring  the  Ban 

*  call’d  Lata  Sententia . 


Dated  at  Nankir 
■fan,  28  th.  170  ■ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  an  Account  of  their  Marriages ,  Women  t 
Wives ,  Children ,  Slaves ,  and  the  Names  they 
go  by . 

IF  mutual  confent  conflitutes  a  Marriage,T,  r 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  China  :  The  Par-ftntC0f  n" 
ties  never  fee  each  other  till  the  Bargain  is  the  Par- 
concluded  by  the  Parents ;  and  that  is  ufually  ties  never 
when  they  are  perfect  Children  ;  nor  is  the  -req,(Vr'd. 
Woman’s  Confent  ever  demanded  afterwards.  *ge  arn* 
The  Girls  may  well  be  reckon’d  part  of  their 
Fathers  Treafure,  fince  the  pooreft  Man  m  uft  w.  , 
purchafe  his  Wife,  and  no  Fortune  is  given  purchas’d 
with  her.  However,  next  to  being  Barren, 
the  greateft  Scandal  it  feems  is  to  bring  Fe¬ 
males  into  the  World  ,•  and  if  a  Woman  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  Three  or  Four  Girls  together 
without  a  Boy,  fhe  will  expofe,  or  llrangte 
them  with  her  own  Hands.  And  whenever 
the  Parents  happen  to  be  Poor  or  Unfortu-  Children 
nate,  they  look  upon  it,  we  are  told,  to  be^xp?s^ 
an  Ad:  of  Piety  to  deprive  them  of  a  mifera-p^^ 
ble  Being  which  they  are  not  likely  to  fup- 
port  with  Comfort.  This  is  the  Reafon  fo 
many  Children  are  daily  expos’d  in  the  Streets 
and  Highways,  whofe  Parents  poffibly  have 
fo  much  Tendernefs  remaining,  that,  not 
withftanding  a  prevailing  Cuftom,  they  can¬ 
not  fee  them  dye,  much  lefs  Butcher  them 
with  their  own  Hands.  Thefe  are  the  Chil¬ 
dren  our  Miffioners  glory  fo  frequently  in  ad- 
miniftring  Baptifm  to;  and  thus,  tho’  they  are  dzethem". 
not  able  to  relieve  them  in  this  World,  they 
procure  for  them  a  glorious  Reverfion  in  the 
next. 

R  z 
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Poor  As  Wives  only  are  obtain’d  by  purchafe,' 
Women  Men  }n  Mean  Circumftances  are  forc’d  to 
Advan-  content  themfelves  with  one  a-piece  ;  and  in 
rage  of  this  Refpecft  the  Poor  Women  in  China  have 
the  Qua-  much  the  Advantage  of  the  Quality.  What 
lity*  would  a  Lady  give  to  exchange  her  Condition 
with  a  Cottager,  and  have  a  whole  Man  to 
herfelflFor  Men  of  Fortune  do  noc,  it  feems, 
content  themfelves  with  One  or  Two,  or 
even  Two  and  Twenty,  but  will  have  a 
Hundred  in  their  Seraglio  if  their  Circum¬ 
ftances  will  admit  of  it,  where  the  wretched 
Creacures  are  perpetually  confin’d,  and  fcarce 
allow’d  to  breath  the  frefh  Air.  They  muft 
neither  fee  another  Man,  or  be  feen  by  any, 
after  they  have  enter’d  their  Tyrants  Doors ; 
while  the  Poor  Women  range  about  at  Liber¬ 
ty,  with  their  Feet  of  a  natural  fize,  without 
being  made  Cripples  and  Prifoners  from  their 
Cradles,  as  their  Betters  have  the  Honour  to 
be. 

One  of  them  (I  fuppofe  the  firft  that  is 
contra&ed  for)  our  Miffioners  will  have  to  be 
the  lawful  Wife  ;  tho’  ’cis  acknowledg’d  that 
fhe  who  bears  the  Firft  Child  has  the  Prefe¬ 
rence  of  the  reft,  even  in  the  Emperor’s 
Court ;  and  that  till  a  Woman  has  had  a  Child 
fhe  is  not  fuffer’d  to  fit  down  at  Table  with 
her  Husband’s  Mother  and  the  reft  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily,  but  muft  wait  upon  them. 

The  rea-  As  the  Jefuits  have  been  very  Complaifant 
fonable-  to  the  Chinefe  in  many  Inftances,  vetitfeems 
nbr°ine  theV  rigoroufly  exaft  their  putting  away  all 
the 'cl/-  their  Wives  and  Concubines  but  one,  as  a 
ntfe  Con-  neceffary  Qualification  to  their  being  initia- 
verrsto  ted  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  ;  which  is  fuch 
put  away  a  Difficulty  as  can’t  be  eafily  furmounted  j 
WhLc  for  in  the  firft  Place,  not  only  the  Laws  and 
*•  Cuftoms 
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Cuftoms  of  the  Country  are  exprefly  againft 
the  turning  off  a  Wife  but  for  fome  Misde¬ 
meanour,  and  the  Relations  of  the  Woman 
would  demand  Juftice  upon  fuch  an  Occafi- 
on ;  but  it  would  alfo  be  very  hard  to  feparate 
the  Children  from  their  feveral  Mothers,  which 
muft  be  done  in  this  Cafe,  or  the  Father  muft 
part  with  the  Children  too,  and  commit  the 
Education  of  them  to  Strangers :  And  it  feems 
a  little  ftrange,  that  fince  the  Cafe  was  the 
fame  in  other  Parts  of  the  Heathen  World  at 
the  firft  planting  Chriftianity,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  Gofpel  that  required 
the  Primitive  Chriftians  to  part  with  their 
Wives  and  Children  they  then  had,  tho’  it 
recommended  and  enjoin’d  a  Conjundion  of 
one  Man  and  one  Woman  for  the  future,  as 
moft  agreeable  to  the  Primitive  Inftitution  of 
Matrimony.  The  Diftradions  and  Confufi- 
ons  that  thefe  Separations  muft  make  in  nu¬ 
merous  Families  was  furely  as  good  a  Reafon 
for  Indulging  them  in  this  Article,  as  any  the 
Jefuits  have  produc’d  for  complying  with  the 
cbinefe  in  the  Adoration  of  Confucius  and  their 
Anceftors:  But  the  latter  poflibly  had  fuch  a 
Refemblance  to  their  own  Dodrine  of  wor¬ 
shiping  Saints  and  Angels,  that  it  was  pafs’d 
over  with  the  lefs  Reludance. 

As  for  the  Women,  it  is  not  conceivable 
what  EfFed  this  Dodrine  can  have  upon  J-1?" 
them  ;  one  who  had  no  other  Objedion  to  the 
Chriftianity,  very  well  reply’d  to  a  certain  Women. 
Father  on  this  Occafion,  Siry  1  belong  to  a  leaving 
Mandarin  who  bought  me  ;  if  I  go  out  of  his  Doors their 
he  hath  a  Right  to  reclaim  me  and  take  me  again ^Husbands 
and  inflitt  on  me  the  Punijhment  of  a  Slave :  And 
if  I  could  avoid  his  Purfuit3  whither  (hould  I  fiy? 
piy  Kindred  who  Sold  mes  durft  not  harbour  me  3 
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and  1  fall  infallibly  fall  into  the  Hands  of  fome 
other  Verfon  who  will  engage  me  in  the  State  I  fieeh 
to  avoid .  I  mtifi  therefore  remain  in  the  Houfe 
where  1  am  j  and  how  fall  I  be  able  to  refifi  a 
Brutif  Fellow 3  who  confults  only  his  Lufi3  and 
will  be  jafiify’d  by  the  Laws  and  Example  of  the 
whole  Empire  ?  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  lay  before  him 
the  Holinefs  of  Chrifiianity 3  which  I  defire  to  em¬ 
brace  j  neither  my  Fears  or  Entreaties 3  or  even 
the  mofl  obfiinaie  Refinance  I  can  make3  are  able  to 
hinder  him.  So  that  here  the  Miffionaries 
propofe  Impoflibilities,  which  farely  the 
Divine  Goodnefs  never  does  3  nor  can  ic  enter 
into  the  Heart  of  any  Man  to  believe,  that 
our  Saviour  himfelf  would  have  refus’d  to 
receive  fuch  a  Profelyte,  who  in  all  other 
Inftances  was  fincere. 

But  as  all  the  Great  Men  in  the  Empire 
will  certainly  remain  averfe  to  Chrifiianity, 
if  nothing  lefs  than  parting  with  their  Wo¬ 
men  will  fatisfy  the  Jefuits  ;  on  the  other 
hand  tne  Women  will  infallibly  promote 
Chrifiianity  with  all  their  Might,  that  every 
one  may  have  her  Man  to  herfeif,  and  be  a 
little  more  upon  the  level  with  our  Sex. 
Were  the  Interefl  of  the  Ladies  as  good  in 
that  part  of  the  World  as  it  is  here,  the  Jefuits 
would  need  no  Supernatural  Affiftance  to 
carry  their  point :  ’Tis  very  Unfortunate  for 
the  Jefuits  that  they  have  fcarce  any  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  approaching  the  Fair  Sex ;  whatever 
Purity  or  Self-Denyal  they  may  Preach  or 
Prablife,  the  Cbinefe  underftand  Human  Na¬ 
ture  too  well  to  fuffer  the  mod  mortified 
amongft  them  to  converfe  intimately  with 
their  Wives :  Nay*  thefe  Surly  Husbands  will 
not  trufb  their  Women  even  in  a  Church  with 
the  Men.  And  the  Converfion  of  the  Chinefe 

Ladies 
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Ladies  is  ftill  the  more  difficult,  becaufe  they 
undei  ftand  only  the  Language  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  Province  •  fo  that  if  the  Jefuits  were 
admitted  into  their  Company,  they  could  not 
be  underftood,  having  learnt  only  the  Court 
or  Mandarin  Dialed  :  And  where  all  thefe 
Difficulties  have  been  mafter’d,  the  Fathers 
tell  us  ftill  there  is  no  dependance  on  the 
Womens  Coverfion,  they  are  fo  much  under 
the  Dominion  of  their  Husbands,  and  in  fuch 
dread  of  their  Refentment. 

Moft  Men  marry  by  that  time  they  are  Marriage 
Twenty;  an  Old  Batchelor  is  look’d  upon  in  great 
with  the  greateft  Contempt  ;  befides  the^eem* 
Chinefe  look  upon  it  to  be  a  very  Unfortunate 
thing  to  have  no  Children  to  Mourn  at  their 
Graves.  There  is  therefore  fcarce  a  fingle 
Man  to  be  found  amongft  them ;  and  the  Wo¬ 
men  being  exceeding  Fruitful,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Country  is  fo  Populous,  especially 
fince  few  of  them  Travel  into  diftant  Coun¬ 
tries  :  And  there  is  very  feldom  either  War 
or  Peftilence  to  take  them  off.  There  is  one 
difficulty  remains  to  be  fpoke  to,  and  that  is, 
fince  every  Man  Marries,  and  the  Rich  have 
Ten  or  a  Dozen  Wives  a-piece,  where  can 
there  be  found  Women  enough  for  them,  if 
the  Numbers  of  Males  and  Females  that  are 
Born  are  pretty  near  equal,  as  ’tis  generally 
held  they  are  ?  To  which  it  may  be  anfwer’d, 
that  the  Poor,  who  make  up  the  Bulk  of  a 
Nation,  have  but  one  Wife  a-piece ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  as  the  Men  live  fingle  till 
Twenty,  and  the  Women  are  Marriageable  at 
Twelve,  all  the  Females  between  Twelve 
and  Twenty  are  Supernumeraries,  and  may 
ferve  to  fill  the  Seraglios  of  the  Great.  They 
oi%ke  it  a  Rule  never  to  Marry  one  of  the 
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fame  Name  ;  but  Degrees  of  Kindred  are  noe 
much  confider’d,  efpecially  on  the  Mother's 
fide. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  World,  there 
is  great  Feafting  and  Rejoicing  when  the  Man 
takes  home  his  Bride  ;  and  there  is  ufually  a 
fplendid  Cavalcade  from  the  Wife’s  Father’s 
to  the  Bridegroom’s  Houfe,  with  Mufick, 
Drums,  Trumpets,  Streamers,  Colours  fly¬ 
ing,  &c.  but  the  Bride,  it  feems,  fees  little 
of  it,  being  lhut  up  in  a  clofe  Chair :  She  is 
i  never  to  be  prcphaned  by  the  Eyes  of  the 

Multitude,  or  even  the  Looks  of  her  neareft 
j  Male  Relations. 

The  Marriage  isfaid  to  be  irrevocable  when 
the  Bride,  or  rather  her  Parents,  have  accep¬ 
ted  the  Gold  and  Silver  Bodkins,  and  other 
Prefents  the  Bridegroom  fends  her  fuitable  to 
her  Quality,  and  (he  cannot  Marry  elfewhere 
if  her  Spoufe  Ihould  go  out  of  the  Kingdom 
afterwards,  but  muft  expe<ft  him  all  her  Life¬ 
time.  Upon  every  Marriage  fome  Prieft  or 
pretended  Conjurer  is  confulted,  not  only  to 
know  whether  the  Match  is  like  to  prove 
Happy-  or  Unfortunate,  but  when  is  the 
Lucky  Day  and  Hour  for  Confummations 
and  they  never  fail  to  obferve  his  Directions. 

No  DI-  When  the  Bride  is  brought  home,  the  Bride- 
vorce  but  groom  ftands  at  his  Gate  richly  drefs’d  to  re- 
fornoto-  ceive  her,  and  unlocks  the  Door  of  the  Sedan 
M°Uh  himfelf.  This  being  the  firft  Interview,  both 

viour.  the  one  an(*  c^e  ot^er  are  °^ten  conf°unded  at 
itheir  Difappointment,  finding  themfelves  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  Reprefentations  made  by  their 
Agents.  There  is  no  Redrefs  however  for  ' 
the  Woman,  fhe  muft  fubmit  let  her  Averfioti 
be  never  fo  great,  if  the  Man  will  accept  of 
her;  but  forae  Husbands,  if  the  Woman  is  not 
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fo  agreeable  as  they  exped,  Le  Cowpte  ob- 
ferves,  will  return  the  Bride  that  Moment  to 
her  Parents,  and  contentedly  lofe  the  Pur- 
chafe  Money,  rather  than  be  troubled  with 
one  they  apprehend  may  prove  a  Domeftidk 
Plague  :  But  the  fame  Author  allures  us,  that 
if  the  Husband  once  receives  his  Wife  he  may 
not  divorce  her  unlefs  for  Adultery,  or  fome 
other  notorious  Offence.  In  thefe  Cafes  in¬ 
deed  he  may  fell  her  and  buy  another.  The 
Concubines  are  Servants  to  the  Wife,  he  tells 
us,  tho’  their  Children  enjoy  an  equal  (hare 
of  their  Husband’s  Effeds.  When  Le  Comptq 
obferved  to  them  the  Jealoufy  and  Uneafinefs 
that  a  Plurality  of  Women  muft  needs  occa- 
fion,  they  reply’d,  that  there  was  nothing  but 
had  fome  Inconvenience  attending  it  ,*  and 
they  did  not  know  but  a  Man  might  have 
more  Vexation  with  One  than  with  Many  ^ 
where  there  were  feveral ,  fome  of  them 
might  probably  be  in  Humour  when  the  other 
were  out  of  Temper  ;  whereas  if  a  Man  was 
confin’d  to  one,  there  was  no  Relief  if  fhe 
prov  d  Sullen  or  Noify. 

Notwithflanding  moft  Women  are  kept  up  AGallans 
with  that  ftridnefs  that  they  are  not  fuffer’dconcra&~ 
to  converfe  with  their  nearefl  Relations,  or^f/«in 
to  appear  in  any  Publick  Places,  as  in  Europe  •  rjage  ^rr. 
yet  there  are  fome  Husbands  that  will  give  tides, 
their  Wives  full  Liberty  to  entertain  their 
Gallants,  and  there  are  Women  who  get  it  in- 
certed  as  a  Condition  in  their  Marriage-Arti¬ 
cles  to  have  this  Liberty  allow’d  them ;  where¬ 
upon  their  Lovers  refort  to  their  Apartments 
with  the  fame  Freedom  that  the  Husband 
himfelf  does ;  but  the  Chinefe  in  general  fo  ab¬ 
hor  the  Pradice,  that  the  Children  of  fuch 
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Women  are  difabled  to  hold  any  Place  or  Pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  State. 

The  Common  People  are  faid  to  have  fo 
ftrong  a  Propenfity  to  Matrimony,  that  when 
they  are  not  able  to  purchafe  a  Woman,  they 
will  offer  themfelves  for  Slaves,  upon  Condi¬ 
tion  they  may  have  a  She-Slave  of  the  Family 
for  a  Wife  ;  which  inclines  me  to  think  that 
the  Chinefe  ufe  their  Slaves  with  more  Huma¬ 
nity  than  fome  other  Eaftern  Nations.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  Barbarous  Cuftom  or 
expofing  and  murdering  their  Children,  if 
they  are  Females ;  or  if  they  apprehend  they 
fhall  not  be  in  a  Condition  to  maintain  them, 
they  have  another,  not  much  lefs  Cruel,  and 
Eunuchs  is,  the  Gelding  their  Children  to  make 
made,  them  capable  of  Preferment  in  the  Seraglio. 
They  are  call’d  Gelubden ,  and  no  other  are 
permitted  to  come  near  the  Womens  Apart¬ 
ment,  or  attend  in  the  innermoft  Courts  of 
the  Palace. 

Perfons  of  Quality  generally  give  their 
Daughters  Two  or  Three  She-Slaves  when 
they  Marry,  who  attend  her  to  the  Bride¬ 
groom’s  Floufe. 

So  Sacred  is  the  Womens  Apartment,  that 
even  the  Husband’s  Father,  ’tis  faid,  is  never 
permitted  to  enter  it.  And  if  the  Father 
would  punifli  his  Son  for  any  Offence,  as  he 
may  do  even  after  Marriage,  if  the  Son  gets 
into  his  Wives  Lodgings  he  is  fafe  as  in  a 
Sandtuary. 

The  Women  employ  themfelves  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  Needle-work,  and  other  Works  proper 
for  the  Sex ;  but  never  meddle  with  Trade* 
or  Buying  or  Selling  ,•  and  have  Birds,  Dogs, 
and  other  Animals  to  divert  them  in  their 
Retirement.  The  Sons  of  the  Concubines, 
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as  well  as  thofe  that  are  call'd  Wives,  equally 
Oiare  their  Father’s  Fortune  amongft  them* 
if  he  makes  no  difpofition  of  it  ,-  but  the 
Daughters  have  no  need  of  Fortunes,  being 
always  purchas’d  by  their  Husbands.  If  they 
are  not  Married  in  the  Father’s  life  time,  the 
Brothers  are  oblig’d  to  provide  for  them. 

Thejefuits  mightily  cry  up  the  Piety  and 
Devotion  of  their  Female  Converts  in  China  ; 
infomuch  that  if  that  Kingdom  in  general 
fhould  embrace  Christianity,  they  tell  us,  molt 
of  the  Women  would  certainly  be  faved. 

Every  Man  has  Three  Names;  firft  the 
Sirname,  which  is  Common  to  the  Family. 

2.  A  Proper  Name.  And,  ;.  A  Name  that 
he  receives  upon  entring  upon  any  new  Bufi- 
nefs  or  Employment ;  which  is  call’d,  The 
Great  Name3  or  Name  of  Dignity  :  And  if  a 
Perfon  Embraces  a  new  Se<ft  or  Opinion,  the 
Doctor  who  introduces  him  bellows  a  new 
Name  upon  him  ;  and  the  Miftionaries  have 
always  a  particular  Name  given  them  befides 
their  Chriftian  and  Sir-name. 

_  As  for  Daughters,  they  retain  their  Fathers 
Sir-name  only  ;  and  are  diftinguifh’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  their  Birth  ;  as  Firft,  Se¬ 
cond,  Third,  &c.  and  do  not  change  their 
.Names  upon  their  Marriage. 


CHAP.  X. 

Threats  of  their  Funeral  Rites ,  Mournings  TJomhs)  8zc. 

PEople  of  Condition  caufe  their  Tombs  tor 

be.  built  and  their  Coffins  provided  in  Divided 
their  Life  Time,  and  there  are  few  Families  in  ther 
of  any  Note,  but  have  their  particular  Bury-  Lifetime. 
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ing  Places,  whither  they  are  brought  if  they 
die  an  never  To  great  a  didance  from  Home. 

The  Common  People  have  a  Burying  Place 
without  the  City,  where  they  are  Bury’d 
promifeuoufly.  No  Perfons  are  ever  Bury’d 
within  the  Walls  of  the  City  ;  nor  is  a  Dead 
Corps  ever  fuffer’d  to  be  brought  into  a 
Town  if  a  Perfon  Dyes  in  the  Country. 
Their  Coffins  are  made  of  the  moft  lading 
Wood,  very  large,  and  Six  or  Eight  Inches 
thick  •  but  much  in  the  fhape  of  ours.  They 
are  Parnifh’d,  Carved,  and  Gilded,  and  often 
coll  feveral  Hundred  Crowns. 

Funeral.  When  a  Perfon  of  Didinclion  dyes,  his  Son, 
or  neared  Relation,  acquaints  his  Friends 
with  it ;  they  Wafh  and  Perfume  the  Corps, 
and  then  drefs  it  in  the  bed  Cloaths  the  De- 
ceafed  wore  ;  and  having  plac’d  it  in  a  Chair, 
the  Wives  fird,  then  his  Children,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  red  of  his  Relations  and  Friends 
prodratethemfelvesbeforeit,  and  paflionately 
bewail  their  Lofs.  The  third  Day  the  Corps 
is  put  into  a  Coffin  and  cover’d  with  a  Piece 
of  Silk,  and  being  plac’d  in  a  large  Room  hung 
with  White  Linnen,  and  an  Altar  eredted  in 
the  Middle  of  it,  with  the  Pi&ure  or  Image 
of  the  Deceas’d  plac’d  upon  it,  the  Relations 
are  again  introduc’d,  who  bring  with  them 
Wax  Fights  and  Incenfe,  which  they  Burn 
upon  the  Altar,and  again  prodrate  themfelves 
before  ir.  In  the  mean  time  the  Sons  of  the 
Deceas’d  dand  Cloatbed  in  White  Coarfe 
Linnen,  girt  about  them  with  an  ordinary 
Cord,  on  one  fide  of  the  Coffin,  in  a  very 
Mournful  Podure  ,•  and  on  the  other  fide 
behind  a  Curtain  fits  the  Mother  with  the 
Daughters,  lamenting  themfelves  in  fuch 
Strains  as  Cuftom  requires ,  the  Prieds  in  rh^ 
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mean  time  fing  mournful  Songs,  and  for  feve¬ 
ral  DaysTables  are  fet,  and  a  Variety  ofDifhes 
ferv’d  up,  which  the  Priefts  fhare  amongft 
them  at  Night :  Over  the  Gate  hangs  a  large 
Scroul  of  Paper,  wherein  is  Written  the  Name 
and  Quality  of  the  Deceas’d,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Vertues  and  Great  Actions.  The  Coffin 
being  very  thick,  and  well  Pitch’d  and  Var- 
nifh’d  over,  a  Son  will  fometimes  keep  his 
Father  feveral  Months,  and  fometimes  Years, 
before  he  Buries  him.  The  Sons  fleep  on 
Mats  about  the  Coffin  for  a  Hundred  Days, 
and  eat  no  Flefh,  or  drink  Strong  Drink,  or 
come  near  their  Wives,  ’tis  faid  ,*  but  this  the 
Law  does  not  prohibit,  tho’  it  forbids  them 
to  be  at  any  Entertainment,  or  to  be  con¬ 
cern’d  in  any  Bufinefs,  for  three  Years ;  info- 
much  that  if  a  Man  is  polfefs’d  of  the  higheft 
Poft  in  the  Government,  he  is  oblig’d  to  leave 
it  Three  Years  upon  the  Death  of  his  Father, 
and  retire  to  his  own  Houfe,  where  it  is 
indecent  to  Indulge  himfelf  in  any  Pleafure, 
or  even  to  be  feen  to  Laugh. 

Upon  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Funeral 
the  friends  are  again  affembled  to  follow  the 
Corps  to  the  Grave  j  when  feveral  Images  of 
Men,  Women,  Elephants,  Lyons,  and  other 
Beads,  made  of  Painted  Paper,  are  prepar’d 
to  be  burnt  at  the  Grave  :  There  are  alfo 
carry’d  Torches  and  great  Copper  Incenfe- 
Pots  to  offer  Incenfe  to  the  Deceas’d  ,*  feve¬ 
ral  Pageants  are  alfo  born  before  the  Corps, 
as  triumphal  Chariots,  Caftles,  &c.  with 
Tables  of  rich  Perfumes  and  Meats,*  after 
which  follow  the  Priefts  with  Drums,  Wind- 
Mufick,  and  gingling  Bells ;  then  the  Coffin 
is  parried  upon  a  Bier  by  Twenty  or  Thirty 
Men  under  an  arph’d  Canopy,  follow’d  by  the 
*  Sons 
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Sons  on  Foot,  leaning  on  Crutches  as  fcarce 
able  to  fupport  themfelves ;  after  thefe  come 
the  Women  in  clofe  Chairs  cover’d  withWhite 
Silk  or  Linnen,  and  tho’  they  canot  be  feen, 
deafen  the  Company  with  their  perpetual 
Howling  •  and  oftentimes  Women  are  hired 
to  howl  on  this  Occafion. 

Mountains  and  Solitary  Places  far  from 
Towns  are  generally  chofen  by  the  Great 
Men  to  build  their  Sepulchres  in ;  and  fome 
of  them  are  faid  to  be  little  inferior  to  Palaces. 
If  the  Sepulchre  is  ere&ed  in  a  Plain,  they 
raife  a  vaft  Heap  of  Earth  over  it,  which  they 
carry  almoftto  the  height  of  a  Mountain. 
Tombs,  The  Tomb  is  a  large  arch’d  Vault,  as  big 
as  an  ordinary  Houfe,  and  cover’d  with  Plai¬ 
ner  of  Paris ;  fo  that  no  Wet  can  penetrate  it. 
There  is  ufually  one  great  Gate  at  the  En¬ 
trance,  with  a  lefs  on  the  Right  and  Left, 
the  Deceas’d  being  interr’d,  according  to  the 
Cuftorn  of  the  Country,  an  Altar  is  erefted, 
on  which  Lights  are  plac’d  :  the  Friends  and 
Relations  at  certain  Seafons  proftrate  them¬ 
felves  before  it  with  their  Faces  to  the  Ground, 
pouring  out  Wine,  offering  Meats,  and  burn¬ 
ing  Incenfe,  with  the  Pi&ures  of  Men  and 
Animals  on  Gilt  Paper,  which  they  apprehend 
are  converted  into  the  things  they  reprefent, 
and  that  they  will  be  of  Service  to  the  Deceaf- 
ed  in  the  other  State. 

Epitaphs.  The  Vertues  and  great  Aftions  of  the  De- 
ceafed,  whether  real,  or  imaginary,  areen- 
Tmpious  graved  on  Marble,  or  other  Stones,  and 
to  leave  plac’d  in  the  Vault  before  the  Altar. 

Tombs  of  The  chinefe  abhor  Foreigners,  who  leave 
their  An-  the  Tombs  of  their  Anceftors,  and  travel  into 
ceftors  remote  Parts  of  the  World,  to  fatisfy  their 
and  Tra-  Curiofity  or  Avarice  :  But  one  of  them  re- 
vel*  proaching 
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proaching  a  Miffionary  with  this  Impiety,  as 
’tis  term’d,  the  Father  anfwer’d  ,•  He  came  thi - 
their  in  the  Service  of  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth , 
to  acquaint  Mankind  with  his  Holy  Laws;  a  thing 
of  far  greater  Importance  than  attending  the  Ajhes  of 
their  dead  Parents3  whofe  Souls  were  now  remov'd 
into  a  better  State.  And  he  could  not  fee  why  the 
Europeans  Jhould  be  efieemed  more  impious  or  un- 
dutiful  than  the  Tartars,  their  Governors ,  who 
hadalfo  forfaken  the  Graves  of  their  Anceftors  3  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Chifiefe  in  their  Diflrefs.  And  this 
Difcourfe  happening  before  fome  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar  Mandarins,  the  Father  was  highly  ap¬ 
plauded. 
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To  proceed,  every  Chinefe  keeps  in  hisWnrfll._ 
Houle  a  Table  whereon  is  written  the  Names  their'  An. 
of  his  Father,  Grandfather,  and  great  Grand- ceftors. 
father,  before  which  they  frequently  burn 
Incenfe  and  proftrate  rhemfelves  ,•  and  when 
the  Father  of  a  Family  dies,  the  great  Grand¬ 
father  is  taken  away,  and  the  Deceafed  added 
to  make  up  the  Number.  This  Guftom  of 
proftrating  themfelves  and  burning  Incenfe 
to  their  Anceftors,  it  feems,  the  Jefuits  are  not 
able  to  break  their  Converts  of,  and  there¬ 
fore  connive  at  it  ,•  which  has  occafion’d  fe- 
vere  Refledions  upon  them,  as  tolerating  I- 
dolatry  ,•  and  the  Pradice  it  feems  has  been 
condemn’d  by  the  Pope,  as  was  obferv’d  in 
the  Chapter  of  Religion. 

Great  Men  alfo,  whofe  Circumftances  will  , 
allow  it,  ered  Temples,  we  are  told,  to  the 
Memory  of  their  Anceftors where  a  Yearly  them 
Sacrifice  is  offer  d.  The  Emperor  facrifices 
to  Seven  of  his  Anceftors,  the  Tributary 
Kings  to  Five,  and  a  Mandarin  to  Three. 

The  Time  of  Mourning  for  a  Father  is  'Timeand. 
Three  Years,-  theFirft  Year  both  Men  and  Sum* 

Women  in*. 
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Women  wear  a  kind  of  coarfe  white  Sackcloth* 
patch’d  and  torn,girt  about  them  with  a  Cord* 
and  a  coarfe  Linnen  Night-Cap  ,*  their  Grief, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  being  fo  great  as  to  make 
them  perfectly  negligent  of  their  Drefs.  The 
Second  Year  their  Cloaths  are  fomething 
better  Linnen,  and  their  Caps  of  the  ufual 
fort,  but  a  different  Colour,  and  the  Cordis 
left  off.  The  Third  Year  they  may  wear 
Silk,  but  it  muft  be  White ;  and  tho’  it  be  faid 
that  during  this  Time  they  follow  no  Em¬ 
ployment,  this  muft  furely  be  reftrain’d  to 
Men  ofEftatesj  it  is  notpoffible  tobepra- 
ftifed  ftri&ly  by  ordinary  Tradefmen  or  Huf- 
bandmen. 

NieuhojftQ\h  us  of  a  Mandarin  who  was  im¬ 
patient  to  return  to  his  Poft  before  the  Time 
of  his  Mourning  was  expired,  and  imagining 
the  Time  he  was  travelling  to  Court,  from 
whence  he  was  a  Thoufand  Miles  diftant, 
would  have  been  look’d  upon  as  part  of  the 
Three  Years,  he  fet  forwards  before  the  Time 
was  expired  :  But  this  was  look’d  upon  as  fuch 
a  Breach  of  their  Laws,  that  he  was  ordered 
back  again  to  fpend  as  much  more  Time  in 
Mourning  as  his  Journey  had  taken  up.  But 
it  feems  the  Soldiers  and  Militarv  Mandarins 
are  not  obliged  to  perform  this  Three  Years 
Mourning  upon  the  Death  of  a  Father. 

The  Wife  alfo  Mourns  Three  Years  for  the 
Death  of  a  Husband,  and  it  is  reckoned  fcan- 
dalous  for  her  to  Marry  again.  But  the  Huf- 
band  doth  not  Mourn  above  One  Year  for  a 
Wife  ;  and  as  long  for  a  Brother. 

Honours  Altho*  the  Emperor  beftows  no  Hereditary 
conferr’d  Honours  on  his  Subje&s  while  they  live,  he 
on  the  frequently  confers  Titles  and  Honours  on  fuch 

as  have  deferv’d  well,  when  they  die.  And  it 

pay 
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may  not  be  amifs  here  to  give  a  Relation  of 
thofe  he  conferr’d  on  Father  Verbieft,  who 
ferv’d  him  in  Quality  of  a  Mandarin;  for  at 
this  Funeral  there  feems  to  be  an  odd  Mixture 
of  Romijh  and  Pagan  Superfticion. 

On  the  Death  of  Father  Verbkfi ,  who  had 
inftru&ed  the  late  Emperor  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks,  his  Majefty  wrote  his  Encomium  him- 
felf,  wherein  the  Emperor  recited.  That  this 
Father  having  left  Europe  to  come  into  his  Domi¬ 
nions ,  and  /pent  the  befi  part  of  his  Life  in  his  Ser¬ 
vice,  He  declar’d.  That  during  all  the  Time  he  had 
precided  over  the  Mathematicians ,  his  PrediSlions  bad 
never  fail'd,  but  exactly  agreed  with  the  Motions  of 
the  Heavens  •  and  that  he  was  ever  Faithful  and 
Unwearied  in  his  Labours ,  till  he  had  fnijh’d  his 
Courfe  :  That  he  bad  order’d  his  own  Phffician  to 
attend  him  ;  and  when  he  underftood  a  Dead  Sleep 
had  feizfd  the  Father,  his  Heart  7vas  jvounded  with 
inexprejjlble  Grief:  That  towards  the  Charges  of  his 
Funeral  he  had  ordered  Two  Hundred  Golden  Crowns, 
and  feveral  Pieces  of  Silk  :  And  it  was  His  Pleafure 
that  this  Declaration  flsould  tefiify  the  fincere  Affe- 
tlion  he  entertain’d  for  that  Father.  With  this 
Inftrument  he  fent  Two  Principal  Mandarins 
to  attend  the  Corps  of  the  Deceafed,  which 
was  laid  in  State  after  the  Chinefe  Manner. 
Thefe  Lords  kneel’d  before  the  Coffin,  and 
bow’d  their  Faces  feveral  times  to  the  Ground, 
Weeping  and  Lamenting  as  for  theLofsofa 
Father.  Then  they  read  the  Emperor’s  De¬ 
claration  aloud,  which  was  afterwards  hung 
up  near  the  Corps.  The  Great  Lords  of  the 
Court  alfo,  in  Imitation  of  the  Emperor, 
wrote  Panegyricks  on  the  Father  on  Pieces  of 
Sattin,  which  were  hungup  round  the  Room  ; 
and  others  fent  in  Prefents  towards  the 
Charges  of  the  Funeral. 

T  The 
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The  Corps  wasBury’d  on  the  nth  of  March, 
16SS.  The  Emperor  in  the  Morning  fent  his 
Father-in-Law  toreprefent  his  Perfon  ;  with 
him  came  alfo  one  of  the  Chief  Mandarins, 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  and  Five 
Officers  of  the  Houfhold ,•  who  all  proftrated 
therofelves  feveral  times  before  the  Corps, 
and  wept  bitterly  :  For  no  Women  it  feems 
have  a  greater  Command  of  their  Tears  than 
the  Cbinefe  Courtiers. 

Soon  after  the  Proceffion  begun  ;  and 
firft  was  carried  a  Trophy  Thirty  Foot  high, 
Varnifh’d  over  with  Red,  wherein  was  W ritten 
the  Name  and  Titles  of  the  Father  in  Large 
Golden  Chara&ers  ;  afterwards  there  was 
carried  a  great  Red  Crofs,  with  Flags,  and 
Streamers,  by  twoFiles  of  Chriftians,  cloath’d 
in  White,  holding  a  lighted  Taper  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Handkerchief  in  the  other  to 
receive  theirTears  ,*  at  fome  diftance  follow’d 
the  Pi&ure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  Frame, 
fupported  alfo  by  fome  Chinefe  Converts;  and 
after  that  the  Image  of  St.  Michael. 

The  Encomium  of  the  Emperor’s  Compo- 
fmg,  Written  on  a  large  piece  of  Yellow  Sattin 
was  carried  nest,  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
Chriftians. 

After  thefe  came  the  Coffin  Varnifhd  and 
Gilt  after  the  manner  of  the  Country,  and 
carried  on  a  Bier  by  Sixty  Bearers ;  It  was 
attended  by  the  Miffionaries,  the  Lords  the 
Emperor  had  deputed  from  the  Court,  and  a 
Multitude  of  other  Mandarins,  who  clos’d 
che  Proceffion. 

When  they  came  to  the  Tomb,  the  Miffi- 
onaries  read  the  ufual  Prayers  in  their  Surpli¬ 
ces,  and  having  fprinkled  the  Corps  with 
Holy  Water,  and  perfum’d  it  with  Incenfe, 
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It  was  let  down  into  a  Vault  furrounded  with 
Walls,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  an  Ordinary 
Room :  Having  Pray'd  near  it  fome  time, 
the  Miffionaries  remain’d  upon  their  Knees  to 
hear  what  the  Emperor’s  Father,  who  repre- 
fenced  his  Perfon,  had  to  fay  to  them  ;  at 
length  he  declar’d  to  the  Company ,  That 
Father  Verbieft  had  been  very  ferviceable  both  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  State  j  and  that  his  Adayefiy, 
to  exprejs  his  Senfe  of  thefe  things ,  had  deputed  him s 
with  the  other  Lords ,  to  make  this  Vublick  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  •  that  all  the  World  might  know  the 
Affection  he  had  for  him  in  his  Life ,  and  how  much 
he  bewail'd  his  Death.  For  which  Honours  the 
Fathers  made  their  Acknowledgments  in  a 
very  handfome  Speech. 

The  Court  of  Rites  finding  how  acceptable 
it  would  be  to  the  Emperor  to  confer  fome 
further  Honour  on  the  Deceas'd,  preferr  d  a 
Petition  to  his  Majefty  for  that  purpofe; 
which  being  readily  granted,  they  order  d 
Seven  Hundred  Golden  Crowns  to  be  laid  ouc 
in  adorning  his  Tomb,  and  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Encomium  fhould  be  Engraven  on  a 
Marble  Scone,  and  fome  Mandarins  deputed 
again  to  proftrate  themfelves  and  VV eep  before 
the  Corps:  And  after  all,  conferred  on  him  a 
higher  Title  than  he  had  born  in  his  Life-time. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

!  Treats  of  Corea  and  the  Ijhnds  fubjebl  to  China  j 
and  contains  the  Subfiance  of  .Mr.  Lockyers  s  Ob - 
fervations  on  the  Chinefe  Trade  and  Cultoms. 


HE  Kingdom  of  Corea,  whether _we core*. 
reckon  it  a  Province  of  China,  or  Tribp- 
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tary  to  i t,  differs  very  little  from  the  reft  of 
China  as  to  Manners  and  Cuftoms :  It  is  a 
Fruitful  Country,  abounds  in  Wheat,  Rice, 
and  other  Grain ;  and  has  Mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  Pearl  is  found  in  their  Seas : 
However,  they  Trade  with  no  other  Country 
but  China  and  Japan  ;  from  whence  they  are 
net  many  Leagues  diftarit.  The  later  Maps 
make  it  an  Ifland,  but  whether  it  does  noc 
jcin  to  Niucbe ,  a  Province  of  Tart  ary  on  the 
North,  is  not  yet  fettled  by  our  Geographers. 

The  principal  Iflands  fubjedt  to  China  are, 
firft,  Fern: fa  ;  a  large  Ifland  which  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  22  North,  about  Four  or  Five 
Hundred  Miles  in  Circumference  and  diftanc 
from  the  Province  of  Fokien  about  Twenty 
Leagues.  This  Ifland  fseming  to  be  neglected 
by  the  Cbimje  till  the  Tartar  Cmqueft,  the 
Spaniards  from  Manilla  fettled  themfelves  there,- 
and  after  them  the  Dutch ,  who  defended  their 
Poffcffion  a  confiderable  time,  againft  the 
Attacks  of  the  Chinefe  •  but  were  at  length 
over-power’d  and  compet’d  to  leave  the 
Country.  The  Ancient  Government  of  this 
Ifland,  the  Dutch  would  perfuade  us,  had 
fome  refemblance  of  their  own  State  :  that 
every  Town  was  a  little  Commonwealth, 
independant  of  the  reft,  and  no  Monarch  in 
the  Ifland.  But  whatever  the  Ancient  Go¬ 
vernment  was,  fince  they  have  been  fubdued 
by  China ,  they  have  been  fubject  to  the  fame 
Laws. 

Their  Mountains,  it’s  faid.  are  full  of  Brim- 
ftone ;  which  makes  the  Ifland  fubject  to 
Earthquakes.  The  Women  here  Plow  and 
Sow,  and  manure  the  Ground  and  the  Men 
fpend  their  Time  chiefly  in  Hunting.  Their 
Houfes  are  built  with  Cane,  and  but  one 

Story 
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Story  high.  They  are  Pagans,  like  the  Chi¬ 
ne  fe,  but  have  Female  Priefts,  who  Sacrifice 
Beafts,  and  Fruits,  and  pretend  to  Oracles, 
and  are  frequently  confulted.  The  Dutch  tell 
us  many  of  them  were  converted  to  Chrifti- 
anity  while  they  were  Mailers  of  the  Ifland  ; 
but  I  don’t  find  there  are  any  Chriftians  in 
the  Ifland  at  this  Day. 

There  is  another  Ifland  called  Aynan  or  Hat -  Aynan. 
nan,  about  the  Latitude  of  18  or  19  N.  which 
lies  to  the  South  of  China ,  and  is  about  Three 
Hundred  Miles  in  Circumference.  It  is  a 
plentiful  Country,  and  has  Mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  a  Pearl-Fifhery.  Le  Compte  men¬ 
tions  a  Lake  in  this  Ifland  which  will  petrefie 
Fifli ;  and  fays,  he  faw  fome  Crabs  that  were 
petrefied  there. 

Macoa  is  a  little  Ifland  near  the  Coaft  of 
Quamtum,  only  famous  for  the  great  Trade Maca9‘ 
carried  on  there  by  the  Portuguese,  for  about 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  pall ;  they  had 
once  the  Sovereignty  of  it,  but  are  now  Subjedl 
to  the  Cbinefe ,  and  pay  Cuftoms  and  other  Du¬ 
ties  to  the  Emperor ;  but  are  fuffer’d  however 
to  have  the  Government  of  their  own  People. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  China ,  I  Ihall  give  the 
Reader  the  Subfiance  of  Mr.  Lockyers  Obfer- 50,116  far- 
varions  on  that  Country,  in  his  Voyage  to ther  Ac" 
Canton.  He  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  Intel-£^c  °f 
ligent  Englishmen  that  has  fail’d  thither ;  and  from  Mr. 
it  were  to  be  wifh’d  he  had  feen  more  of  th &^kyer. 
Country  :  For  tho’  the  Jefuits  are  very  capa¬ 
ble  of  furnilhing  us  with  elegant  Descriptions, 
and  Philofophical  Remarks  ,•  yet  where  things 
have  any  relation  to  Religion,  they  are  not 
entirely  to  be  rely’d  on  ,*  and  Trade  not  being 
their  Province,  little  is  to  be  expedted  from 
them  very  accurate  on  that  Head.  The  Ac¬ 
counts 
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counts  we  receive  from  our  Merchants  in 
thefe  Particulars  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
any  thing  the  Miffionaries  have  given  us. 

Port  of  The  Port  of  Canton ,  Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us,  is 
canton  jn  t{ie  greateft  Reputation  with  the  English 
quemed"  Merchants  of  any  Port  in  Chintz. 

Amoy  was  formerly  more  us  d,  out  the  Lx= 
Extoiti-  tortions  of  the  Mandarins  there  are  grown  to 
ons  of  the  that  height,  that  the  Merchants  can  reap  lit- 
chinefe  on  t]e  Profit  by  trading  thither.  Another  In- 
our  Mcr-ducement  which  the  European  Merchants  have 
chants.  frequent  Canton  is,  that  whole  Fleets  may 
be  freighted  in  a  fhort  time  there,  and  are  not 
in  Danger  of  being  delay’d  till  the  Monfoon 
fets  in,  and  prevents  their  Return  till  another 
Seafon.  But  even  at  Canton  I  find  our  Mer¬ 
chants  are  intolerably  impos’d  on,  if  they  do 
not  fettle  Preliminaries  with  the  Hoppo's,  or 
Commiflioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  before  the 
Ship  fails  up  the  River  :  And  therefore  our 
Author  advifes  the  Ship  to  remain  at  Anchor 
at  the  Portuguese  Ifland  of  Macao ,  till  the  Ships 
Meafurage,  and  the  Licenfe  to  Trade  freely, 
are  adjufted.  When  the  Ship  is  come  up  the 
River,  our  Author  advifes  the  taking  a  Houfe 
clofe  to  the  Waterfide,  for  the  Concealment 
of  Bullion  ;  it  being  of  dangerous  Confe- 
quence  to  let  the  Cbinefe  know  the  full  Value 
of  the  Merchants  Treafure  ;  and  this  they 
would  difcover  if  it  was  carried  far  on  Shoar  * 
whereas  they  can  conceal  it  under  the  Planks 
of  their  Boats,  and  deliver  it  into  their  Houfes 
by  the  Waterfide  without  Obfervacion. 

Prefents  Prefents  muff  be  made,  it  feems,  to  ths 
Juft  be  Cuftom-Houfe-Officers,  or  they  will  be  very 
made.  troublefome  :  But  our  Author  advifes  to  feed 
them  from  time  to  time  with  fmall  Prefents ; 
for  if  they  are  never  fo  large,  they  will  for¬ 
ger. 
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get,  if  their  Memories  be  not  frequently  re - 
frefti  d.  An  even  Temper  and  a  fmooth 
Tongue,  he  obferves  alfo,  are  Qualifications 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  Super-Cargo  :  That 
is,  in  fhort,  the  Chincfe  mult  be  dealt  with  in 
the  fame  crafty  Manner  they  deal  with  others. 

Lead,  it  feems,  is  almoft  the  only  Com- Little  got 
modity  wherein  our  Merchants  get  more  than  by  Goods 
their  prime  Cofts :  their  Gains  arife  from  the  e£pordec 
Goods  imported  from  China3  and  not  by  what 
are  carried  thither.  There  is  no  trufting  the 
Chinefe,  he  tells  us;  If  the  Merchant  does  not 
view  his  Goods  thoroughly,  and  fee  there  are^ier- 
no  Defers  in  them,  and  be  very  careful  of  chants 
their  Weights  and  Meafures,  ’ris  odds  but  he  not  to  be 
is  cheated.  In  weighing  it  rnuft  be  nicely  ob-  cru^e<^ 
ferv’d  that  the  Beam  is  not  longer  on  one  fide 
than  the  other,-  fome  have  two  Holes  or 
Notches  at  the  ends  of  the  Beam,  and  by  hang- |j*v.er, 
ing  the  Scales  in  the  one  or  the  other,  will  in-  We,g"ts* 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  Weight.  In  others  the 
Ends  of  the  Beams  may  be  pull’d  out  or  fhov’d 
in  ;  but  that  which  is  the  lead  difcernable,  is, 
when  the  Nut,  or  Center  of  the  Beam  where¬ 
on  the  Scale  hangs  is  made  to  Aide ;  and  it  is 
fo  difficult  to  difcover  all  their  Tricks,  that 
Mr.  Lockyer  advifes  the  Weighing  every  thing 
in  Englijh  Scales  after  them.  Thofe  that  have 
trufted  to  their  Package  have  been  no  lefs  de¬ 
ceived  in  this  than  their  Weights they  have 
found  Chefts,  Boxes  and  Ganifters  fo  exactly 
imitated  and  mark’d,  that  they  have  not  doubt¬ 
ed  their  being  their  own  ;  when  others  with 
damaged  Goods,  or  fomething  of  little  Value 
has  been  pack’d  up  in  the  room  of  them. 

Goods  imported  from  China  are  firft,  Tea  • 

Green  only  is  drunk  in  India3  Verfia3  and  the  ~ea' 
gafarn  Naims,  Bohea3  it  feems  is  not  valued 

by 
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by  them  ,*  this  is  along  brown  Leaf,  and  the 
Water  it  is  infus’d  in  high  Golour’d  :  If  it  be 
good  it  has  a  fine  Smell,  is  all  of  a  Colour, 
crifp  and  dry  ;  fmall  black  Leaves  and  Dirt  are 
Signs  of  a  very  bad  fort :  the  beft  opens  foon- 
eft  in  hot  Water.  Singlo ,  or  Green  Tea ,  is  to  be 
chofen  alfo  by  its  fine  Smell  and  its  light  Co¬ 
lour  ;  if  any  of  the  Leaves  appear  brownifh  or 
dark  colour’d,  it  is  not  good.  Imperial,  or  Bing- 
Tea,  is  ftill  lighter  than  Green  Tea  ,•  of  a  plea- 
fant  Smell,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  Singlo :  If  it 
once  lofes  its  Crifpnefs  it  is  good  for  little  5* 
which  it  will  do,  tho’  it  be  never  fo  good  when 
bought,  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  packing. 

BefidesTe*,  our  Merchants  alfo  bring  from 
Other  China ,  Jj>)uickjUver ,  Vermillion,  China-Root,  Rhu- 
5*oods  i  barb.  Raw  and  Wrought  Silks,  Copper  in  Bars  like 
imported  of  $ealing_Wax,  Camphire,  Sugar  candy, 

China.  Fans ,  Pictures,  Lacquer’d  Ware,  Pofcelane  or  China 

Ware,  Soy,  Borax ,  Lapis  Lazuli,  Galingal  and 
Tutanaque,  which  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  Tin,  and 
feveral  other  kind  of  Merchandizes  are  pur- 
chafed  there  as  cheap  as  in  the  Countries  that 
produce  them. 

Gold.  Altho’  the  Exportation  of  Gold  be  prohibi¬ 
ted,  the  Magiftrates  themfelves  underhand  fell 
TheFine-itto  our  Merchants.  Ten  Tale  Weight  of 
nefsofic.  Gold  Touch  92,  bought  at  Touch  for  Touch 
(themoft  governing  Price,)  amounts  to  hi.  ozl 
8  dwt .  <;  gr.  Currant  Silver  at  $  s.  6d.  per  oz, 
is  301  /.  12  s.  8  d.  for  which  you  have  12  oz, 
2  dwt.  4  gr.  worth  about  4 1.  an  Ounce  in 
London ,  is  48  1.8  s.  8  d.  and  makes  upwards  of 
58  per  Cent.  Profit. 

Silver  in  any  Form  paffes  currant  by  Weight 
&llver’  inftead  of  Money,  reckoning  from  a  Tale 
Decimally  to  the  fmalieft  Part  imaginable, 
viz  1  io  Macs  make  a  Tale  of  Troy  j  1  4  dwt, 
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f  &r‘  Candareens  a  Mace  of  2  10  gr,  and 

10  Cajh  a  Candareen,  which  are  likewife  the 
Bafis  or  Foundation  of  their  greater  Weights 
for  Merchandize  ;  1 6  Tale  are  i  Catty  for  Co¬ 
ral,  Musk,  Amber,  Borneo  Camphire,  and 
other  fine  Goods  ,•  ioo  Catty s  are  a  Tecul  of  • 
Troy-Weight3  161  /.  ox.  f  20  gr.  is  near- 
elt  132/.  11  ox.  Averdupoizey  which  is  their 
biggeft  Weight  for  grofs  Goods.  In  Pay¬ 
ments  made  with  Tankards,  Difhes,  Bowls 
and  Bafons,  Plates,  Spoons  and  Silver  Por¬ 
ringers,  they  will  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  fides 
of  what  they  think  is  not  fo  fine  as  you  would 
have  them  take  it  for,  and  try  it  immediately 
by  Eflay,  and  afterwards  if  you  agree  in  the 
Touch,  reduce  it  into  the  Currant  Silver  by 
multiplying  the  Quality  by  the  Touch,  and 
dividing  the  Produce  by  94.  viz.  joo  Tale 
Touch  96,  is  Tale  po  6  Ms.  3  Can.  8  Ca. 

Pillar  Dollars  are  often  reckon’d  at  96  i, 
which  is  1  t  per  Cent .  better  than  Mexico  oi 
long  Dollars. 

Goods  ufually  exported  from  Europe  to  China  Goods 
are  Bullion,  Cloth,  Cloth-Rafh,  Perpetuano’s,  exported 
and  Camblets  of  Scarlet,  Black,  Blue,  Sad t0  Chine . 
and  Violet  Colours,  which  are  of  late  fo  light¬ 
ly  fet  by,  that  to  bear  the  Duties  and  bring 
the  Prime  Coft  is  as  much  as  can  reafonably 
be  hop’d  for.  Lead  turns  to  the  beft  Account, 
befides  which,  he  fays,  he  knows  of  norhing 
that  is  worth  while  to  concern  the  Ship’s 
Stock  in.  A  private  Trader  may  carry  Coral 
in  Branches,  clear  Amber  Beads,  Flint- Ware 
thin  and  according  to  their  Mufters  for  Sam- 
iV-a6  ^UPS  and  Bottles  j  ordinary  Horfe- 
Piftols  with  Gilt  Barrels,  Sword-Biades  of  a- 

U  bout 
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bout  14  $.  fer  Dozen ;  Spe&acles  fet  in  Horn 
of  about  8  s.  6  d.  per  Dozen ;  Clocks  and 
Watches  of  a  good  Appearance,  but  of  fmall 
Price  ;  and  any  new  Toy  that  has  not  been 
carry’d  thither  before,  which  if  he  can  get  a- 
fhore  without  paying  the  Duties,he  may  make 
a  better  Voyage  than  with  all  Silver,  other- 
wife  the  Charge  and  Trouble  will  be  more 
than  the  Profits. 

The  Defcription  Mr.  Lochyer  gives  us  of  the 
City  of  Canton ,  and  the  Manners  of  the 
People  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  are  as 
follows: 

canton  The  Streets  of  Canton ,  he  fays,  are  very 

defcrib’d.  Strait,  but  Narrow,  and  pav’d  with  Broad 
"  Stones.  The  Shops  of  thofe  who  deal  in  Silks 
are  very  neat,  and  make  a  fine  Show,  and 
ffand  moft  of  them  together  in  one  of  the 
beft  parts  of  the  Town  ;  Tradefmen  of  the 
fame  Profeflion  herd  together  in  particular 
Streets,  as  in  London.  Their  Windows  in  Sum¬ 
mer  are  of  Cane  or  Rattan,  but  in  Winter 
they  have  Oyfter  Shells  cut  Diamond  Fafhion, 
and  fet  in  Wooden  Frames,  which  afford  but 
a  dull  light :  Their  Fires  in  their  Publick 
Rooms  are  of  Charcoal  in  Winter,  which  is 
kept  in  a  fort  of  a  (hallow  Iron  Pot  in  the 
middle  of  the  Room,  and  in  their  Chambers 
they  have  Pans  of  Charcoal,  which  is  ready 
to  Suffocate  thofe  that  are  not  us’d  to  it. 
Their  Pots  for  Boiling  are  fixt  like  Coppers 
in  Brickwork  about  the  height  of  our  Stoves. 
The  Walls  of  their  Houfes,  inftead  of  Flang¬ 
ings  or  White-wafhing,  are  cover’d  with  thin 
White  Paper. 


There 
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There  is  a  Market  held  in  almoft  every 
Street,  where  Flefh,  Fifh,  Poultry,  Garden- 
’ftuff,  and  all  Provifions  are  fold  cheap. 
The  Fiflimongers  keep  their  Fifli  alive  in 
Citterns,  and  among  other  Kinds  have  the 
largeft  Carp  that  are  to  be  found  any  where, 
but  they  have  a  Muddy  Tafte.  The  Chinefe 
make  no  fcruple  of  Eating  any  fort  of  Meat, 
and  like  it  as  well  if  it  dy’d  in  a  Ditch,  as  if 
it  were  kill’d  by  a  Butcher.  Their  Frogs, 
which  are  their  greateft  Dainties,  and  bear 
twice  the  Price  of  any  other  Meat,  are  black 
and  loathfome  to  a  European  to  look  upon,  but 
they  Tafte  very  well ;  Rats  do  not  eat  amifs, 
and  Snake  Broth  was  in  Reputation  there  long 
before  it  was  in  London. 

At  Canton ,  our  Author  tells  us,  he  could 
difcern  no  difference  between  the  Tartars  and 
Chinefe ,  either  in  their  Stature,  Features,  or 
Habit ;  only  he  fancied  the  Chinefe  appear’d 
more  dejedted  on  their  being  forc’d  to  fubmit 
to  the  Tartar  Toke ;  but  poffibly  this  muft  be 
mere  Fancy,  for  the  Chinefe  as  well  as  the 
Tartars  are  admitted  to  Commands  and  Places 
of  Truft,  and  they  have  now  intermarried  with 
one  another  for  near  a  Hundred  Years,  and 
been  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Laws,  Cuftoms  and 
Falhions ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a 
Tartar  of  the  whole  Blood  in  thofe  Southern 
Provinces. 

_  The  Common  People,  he  tells  us.  Eat  four 
times  a  Day,  and  are  fuch  Gluttons,  that  if 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  their  Bufinefs  they 
will  leave  it  and  run  to  their  Vidtuals  at  the 
ufual  Hours.  Rice  is  their  principal  Diet,' 
which  they  cram  into  their  Mouths  fo  greedily 
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with  their  Chop-Sticks,  that  they  would  be 
choak’d  if  they  did  not  often  wafti  it  down 
with  a  Cup  of  Samjhue  that  ftands  by  them. 

Tobacco  is  in  great  efteem  amongft  them, 
but  tho’  they  take  it  often,  it  is  in  very  fmall 
quantities,  in  Brafs  Pipes,  the  Bowl  no  bigger 
than  a  Thimble,  and  the  Tobacco  is  fo  dry’d 
that  the  Pipe  is  out  in  half  a  (core  Whiffs: 
They  hang  thefe  Pipes  at  their  Girdles,  and 
ufe  them  feveral  Months  without  cleaning. 

In  the  Streets  there  ate  abundance  of  Blind 
Beggars,  which  home  think  proceeds  from  the 
poor  Peoples  eating  fo  much  Rice ;  but  he 
obferves  it  has  not  any  fuch  effect  on  thofe  of 
India  ;  but  as  I  remember,  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  of  India ,  one  part  of  the  Year,  are  many 
of  them  troubled  with  Sore  Eyes,  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  occafion’d  there  too  by  their  living 
upon  Rice  :  But  I  am  enclin’d  to  think  the 
Hot  Winds  which  blow  at  certain  Seafons  are 
nore  'ikely  to  produce  this  EfFed  than  their 
Tice  Diet. 

In  Winter  time,  it  feems,  People  make  ufe 
nf  a  live  Quail,  which  they  carry  on  their 
Hands  inftead  of  a  Muff,  to  keep  their  Hands 
Warm. 

Every  thing  almoft  is  fold  by  Weight  in 
China,  as  Eggs,  Fruit,  Fowls  and  even  Liquids; 
and  it  is  faid,  they  will  cram  their  Poultry  with 
Stones  and  Gravel  to  encreafe  their  Weight. 
In  (hort,  if  they  excell  the  Europeans  in  any 
tiling,  it  is  in  the  Myftery  of  Cheating  and 
Impofmg  on  thofe  they  deal  with.  A  Young 
Gentleman  who  had  made  this  Voyage  relates, 
that  having  bought  a  parcel  of  Hogs  of  them 
for  the  Ship’s  Company,  they  all  dy’d;  and 
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be  did  not  doubt  but  they  were  kill’d  by 
fomething  their  Owners  had  given  them 
before  they  came  on  Board ;  for  he  obferv’d 
the  very  Men  they  bought  them  of  taking 
the  dead  Hogs  up  into  their  Boats  when  they 
were  thrown  over-board  ;  and  no  doubt  would 
make  as  good  a  Market  of  them  a  Second 
Time  as  if  they  had  been  kill’d  by  the  Butcher: 
For  Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us,  they  never  fcruple 
exchanging  a  live  Hog  for  a  dead  one,  if 
the  dead  Beaft  be  but  a  little  larger  than  the 
live  one. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Containing  a  further  Account  of  the  Tartars  who 
inhabit  this  Empire. 

THE  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  7^- a  further 
tars  who  inhabit  the  Northern  part  of  Account 
this  Empire,  have  many  of  them  been  de-ofthe 
fcrib’d  already  ;  I  have  here  collected  fuchfur-7’*''^" 
their  Particulars  in  Relation  to  that  People, 
as  I  apprehend  may  deferve  Credit,  omitting  Norther* 
jfuch  Palfages  as  feem  calculated  rather  for  our  Part  of 
Amufement  than  Information.  Em- 

That  part  of  Tartary  which  is  fubjedt  tothisP‘rc‘ 
Empire,  extends  from  the  Frontiers  of  Mufco - 
•vy  to  the  Eaftern  Ocean :  And  from  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  42  to  f  7  N.  This  Country  was  anti- 
ently  divided  into  feveral  little  Kingdoms 
and  Principalities,  molt  of  thefe  Princes  ftill 
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retain  the  Tide  of  King,  but  are  really  no 
more  than  Vaffals  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  We (iem  Tartars  live  in  Tents,  and  re¬ 
move  from  Place  to  Place  for  Conveniency 
of  Pafture,  their  Herds  of  Cattle,  and  what 
they  get  in  Hunting,  being  their  principal 
Subfiftance.  The  Eaftcm  Tartars  live  in  Towns, 
but  they  are  neither  fo  numerous  or  fo  regu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful  as  the  Towns  of  China  ;  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  lye  in  Ruins,  and  are  perfectly 
deferred  for  warmer  Seats  and  a  more  fruitful 
Country  :  For,  as  has  been  obferved  already, 
upon  the  Conqueft  of  China  their  Emperor  in¬ 
vited  all  the  little  Tartar  Clans  to  join  him, 
and  tranfplant  their  Families  to  Peking ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  eftablifh  himfelf  and  fecure  his  Con¬ 
quers  ;  and  from  that  Day  to  this,  all  Men 
of  any  Spirit,  who  are  not  deftitute  of 
Ambition,  have  reforted  to  the  Court  of 
China,  where  they  have  almoft  a  Certainty  of 
meeting  with  Preferment,  and  confequently 
their  Native  Country  is  abandon’d  and  left  in 
a  more  wretched  Condition  than  before  their 
unfortunate  Union  with  China.  They  had 
the  Honour  indeed  of  being  Conquerors,  and 
fetting  a  Prince  of  their  Nation  upon  the 
Throne  ;  but  are  notwithftanding  become  a 
Province  to  the  Kingdom  they  conquer’d  : 
They  are  govern’d  by  a  Military  Force,  and 
Garrifons  plac’d  in  all  their  ftrong  Towns; 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe  alfo 
prevail  more  and  more  among  the  Tartars  eve¬ 
ry  Day.  However,  the  Tartars  that  remain 
in  their  own  Country,  and  do  not  attend  the 
Court,  mull  be  allow’d  to  differ  from  the 
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chinefe  in  many  Refpeds:  They  are  neither 
fo  Effeminate  or  Luxurious  as  their  more  Sou¬ 
thern  Neighbours,  nor  do  they  apply  them- 
felves  to  Traffick  near  fo  much  ;  Hunting, 
Horfemanfhip,  and  other  Manly  Exercifes 
take  up  great  part  of  their  Time.  They  would 
be  aftiamed  to  be  feen  in  Chairs  or  Litters, 
like  the  foft  Chinefe ,  but  efteem  it  much  more 
Glorious  to  be  found  at  the  Head  of  a  Troop 
of  Horfe.  Like  other  Northern  Countries,, 
they  alfo  allow  their  Women  all  innocent  Li¬ 
berties,  and  both  Sexes  converge  together 
with  Freedom  ;  and  poflibly  it  will  be  found 
a  very  juft  Obfervation,  that  the  braveft  Peo¬ 
ple  have  been  ever  the  lead  troubled  with  a 
Spirit  of  Jealoufy,  and  kept  their  Women 
under  the  lead  Reftraint.  To  Inftance  only 
in  the  Romans ,  whofe  Valour,  and  Complai¬ 
sance  for  the  Fair  Sex  were  equally  Remark¬ 
able. 

To  proceed.  Tartary  is  full  of  barren  De- 
ferts  and  uncultivated  Fields  ,*  Wheat  and  o- 
ther  Grain  they  have  fome  indeed ;  but  Flefh 
is  what  they  moft  admire,  and  efpecially 
what  is  taken  in  Hunting.  The  Emperors  of 
the  Tartar  Race  are  fo  fond  of  this  Sport 
ftill,  that  they  go  every  Year  into  Tart  ary 
to  Hunt.  This  Country  abounds  in  good 
Horfes,  and  furnifiies  the  Emperor  with 
many  Thoufands  of  them  every  Year :  They 
encourage  the  Breed  not  only  for  Service,  but 

&.r  Z00d>  being  great  Lovers  of  that  fort  of 
Flelh,  as  they  are  alfo  of  Mares  Milk.  The 
famous  Plant  Ginfeng ,  already  defcribed,  grows 
priiefly  in  this  Country ;  a  Body  of  Ten 

Thoufand 
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Thoufand  Tartars  are  employ’d  every  Year  in 
the  gathering  it  for  the  Emperor,  and  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  fell  great  Quantities  of  it  after  the 
Emperor  is  fupply’d.  This  Country  alfo  a- 
bounds  in  rich  Furs. 

Arts  and  Sciences  the  Tartars  are  not  famous 
for ;  nor  do  we  hear  much  of  their  Laws :  the 
Will  of  the  Prince  feems  to  be  the  only  Mea- 
fure  of  their  Obedience  :  Nor  have  they  any 
Books  orHiftories  among  them  which  give 
any  Light  into  their  Original.  As  to  their 
Religion,  which  is  downright  Paganifm,  it 
has  been  treated  of  already ;  they  feem  no  o- 
therwife  to  differ  from  the  Cbinefe  than  in  the 
Names  of  their  Idols,  except  that  their  Great 
Lama  is  a  Living  Man,  upon  whofe  Death 
they  find  another  as  like  him  as  they  can  to 
fet  up  in  his  room,  and  give  him  the  Title, 
of  The  Eternal  Father.  As  to  their  Funerals, 
the  Tartar  Nations  burn  their  Dead,  and 
do  no  bury  them  as  the  Chinefe  do  j  and  the 
beloved  Wife  formerly  burnt  herfelf  with  her 
Husband’s  Corps  j  but  the  late  Emperors 
have  abolifh’d  that  Practice. 
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CHAP.  I. 

• Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  this 
Kingdom,  and  of  their  Cities ,  Palaces,  Buildings 
and  Furniture . 


HIS  Kingdom  is  compos’d _ 
or  ieveral  (.hands  which  lye 
about  a  Hundred  Leagues  to 
the  Eaftward  of  the  Empire 
of  China,  and  extend  from 
rhe  50th  to  38th  Degree  of 
North  Latitude,  and  iome 
fay  to  the  Fortieth,  and  are  about  130  J  degrees 
to  the  Eaftward  of  London .  The  largeft  of 
thefe  Iflands,  and  from  whence  the  Kingdom 
receives  its  Name,  is  Japan,  fomedmes  call 
Nip  bon,  which  is  about  600  Miles  in  length,  li]and  of 
and  between  100  and  i$o  in  breadth,  and Niphtn.- 
contains  Provinces,  the  Chief  Towns 
whereof  are  Meaco ,  Saccai  and  Jedo. 
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Sacock3  or  Bongo}  is  the  next  largeft  Ifland 
belonging  to  this  Empire,  and  lies  to  the 
South-weft  of  Niphon ,  containing  about  x6o 
Leagues  in  Circumference  ;  the  Capital  City 
whereof  is  Bongo,  On  the  Weft  fide  of  this 
Kland  lies  the  City  of  Nangafaque,  to  which 
the  little  Ifland  of  Kifma  ('where  the  Dutch 
have  their  Fa&ory)  is  join’d  by  a  Bridge  ; 
but  the  Dutch  are  feldom  allow’d  to  pafs 
over  it. 

The  next  Ifland  in  Magnitude  is  Tonfa,  or 
Tokoefy,  which  lies  to  the  Southward  of  Niphon , 
at  a  very  fmall  Diftance,  and  contains  about 
120  Leagues  in  Compafs ;  the  Capital  City 
whereof  is  Nava. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  Iflands. 
which  lie  intermix’d  with  thefe,  and  are 
fubjecft  to  the  King  of  Japan  ;  but  are  not 
particularly  defcrib’dby  Travellers. 

From  the  Situation  of  thefe  Iflands  it  may 
be  expe&ed  the  Air  fhould  be  moderately 
Warm,-  but  to  the  North  of  the  Mountains 
which  run  through  the  midft  of  Japan3  tneir 
Winters  are  very  fevere,  and  they  have  great 
quantities  of  Snow.  The  Air  is  reckon  d 
Healthful,  and  neither  Plague,  Gout  or  Stone 
have  ever  been  heard  of  amongft  them  :  But 
the  Small  Pox  and  Fluxes  are  very  frequent. 

It  is  generally  held  that  thefe  Iflands  were 
peopled  from  China ;  but  from  their  Burning 
their  Dead,  Sitting  on  the  Ground,  and 
Shaving  their  Pleads,  the  laft  of  which  the 
chinefe  never  did  till  lately,  and  then  by 
Compulfion,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
this  People  are  defcended  from  the  Eafiern-Tar- 
tars ,  from  whofe  Country  they  are  not  further 
diftant  than  they  are  from  China3  thofe  Tartars 
having  ever  us’d  thefe  Cuftoms. 
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It  is  raid  indeed,  that  the  Japonefe  were 
banifh’d  China,  about  600  Years  ago  for  their 
Rebellion,  and  that  thereupon  they  chang’d 
all  their  Cuftoms  to  exprefs  their  Abhorrence 
of  the  Nation  which  expell’d  them  :  But  this 
appears  to  be  a  Miftake  ,*  for  the  japonefe 
have  feveral  Cuftoms  among  them  which  are 
us’d  in  China ,  as  Mourning  in  White,  Eating 
with  Chop-Sticks,  &c.  and  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  fhould  retain  thefe,  and  voluntarily  part 
with  their  Hair,  in  which  it  is  agreed  the 
Chincfe  ever  plac’d  their  greateft  Pride  ;  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  People  who  had 
always  been  us  d  to  fit  in  Chairs,  fhould  con¬ 
demn  themfelves  to  fit  Crofs-legg’d  upon  the 
Ground  only  out  of  Pique  to  the  Prince  who 
Banifh’d  them. 

The  moft  confiderable  Cities  in  this  King¬ 
dom  are,  Firft,  Meaco}  anciently  the  SeatofCl'ty  of 
the  Empire,  when  the  Family  of  the  Dairii  Me*C9° 
were  upon  the  Throne,  and  here  the  Dairo3 
or  High  Trie (t ,  ftill  refides,  and  maintains  the 
Port  of  a  Prince,  tho’  he  be  diverted  of  all 
Temporal  Power.  This  City  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  36,  about  the  middle  of  the  South 
Coaft  of  the  Ifland  of  JSIiph  on}  upon  a  River 
which  divides  it  into  Two  Parts :  It  contains 
about  100,000  Houfes,  and  is  faid  to  be 
Twenty  Miles  and  upwards  in  Compafs. 

2.  Saccai ,  a  very  large  and  populous  City, 
fttuate  alfo  on  the  South  part  of  the  Ifland  Sacca’’ 
of  Niphon3  on  the  Bay  of  Meaco ;  its  Walls  are 
wafti’d  by  the  Sea  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  defended  by  a  Wall  and  Ditch. 

3.  Jedo3  which  lies  about  300  Miles  to  the 
Ealtward  of  Saccai3  on  an  Arm  of  the  Sea. 

1  This  City  is  at  prefent  the  Seat  of  the  Empire : 

The  Palace,  which  is  a  large  Square  of  Five 

X  2  Miles  PaEce. 
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Miles  in  Compafs,  Rands  in  the  middle  of 
the  City,  and  is  furrounded  by  Three  Walls, 
there  being  Courts,  Gardens  and  Canals 
between  the  Walls  :  Within  the  Innermoft 
Wall  are  the  Royal  Apartments  and  the 
Seraglio. 

The  Furniture,  Gildings  and  Carvings  ol 
thefe  are  much  enlarg’d  on  bvTravellers.Every 
thing, ’cis  (aid, appears  Grand  and  Magnificent, 
and  this  may  reafonably  be  conjectur’d  from 
the  Palaces  that  Rand  in  the  Outward  Courts : 
But  it  is  fome  qaeRion  whether  ever  any 
European  has  been  admitted  to  view  the 


-;o. 


T  win  •:  h e  S  econd  Wall  arethePalaces  of  the 


Prmcts  .fie  Blood  and  Privy  Counfellors, 
r.no  -..:  e  :he  Outward  Wall  the  Palaces  of 
Petty  Kings,  who  are  oblig’d  to  reiide  at 
h;:fi  .fie  Year.  Thefe  Buildings  are 
be  roof'd  with  Gold,  and  if  there  be 
fii  plenty  of  Gold  in  this  Ifland  as 
IT; -tellers  relate,  the  thing  is  not  impoffi- 
ble  j  tho’  I  m  inclin’d  to  believe  the  Roofs 
cc  Y:  oi  fuch  yellow  fliining  Tiles  as  the 
Ecnpercr  of  China’s  Palaces  are  cover’d  with, 
ar  d  which  look  like  Gold  Plates  when  the 
Sun  {bines  on  them. 

Without  the  Palace  {land  the  Houfes  of 
the  Inferior  Nobility,  which  are  alfo  as 
Magnificent  as  poffible,  every  one  endea¬ 
vouring  to  excel;;  for  by  the  Sumptuoufnefs 
of  their  Buildings  they  recommend  themfelves 
to  their  Prince’s  Favour ;  direclly  contrary  to 
the  Humour  of  the  Cbinefe3  who  look  upon  a 
Houfe  built  with  mere  Grandeur  than  ufual, 
to  be  an  Infulr  on  the  Government. 

The  Japcnefe  build  with  Wood,  and  gene¬ 
rally  upon  one  Floor  ;  but  their  Apartments 

are 
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are  very  commodious  :  The  Partitions  of 
rheir  Rooms  are  made  to  foid  up  like  a 
$kreen,  fo  that  they  can  lay  feveral  Rooms 
into  one,  as  they  have  occafion.  The  Houfes 
ol  the  Nobility  are  wainfcoced  with  Cedar, 
the  Floors  pav’d  and  cover’d  with  fine  Matts, 
their  Ceilings  are  painted  and  gilded,  and 
the  Doors  finely  varnifh’d.  The  Tradefmen 
and  Inferior  People  content  themfelves  with 
Thatch’d  Roofs  and  Clay  Walls,  tho’  they 
have  a  little  Apartmentbuilt  of  Stone  or  Earth 
where  they  fecure  their  mod  valuable  Goods 
from  Fire.  They  have  no  Glafs,  or  any  thing 
like  it  in  their  Windows,  but  only  Wooden 
Shutters. 
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1  hey  ufe  neither  Tables,  Beds,  or  Chairs  . 
but  fit  on  Matts  when  they  eat,  and  lie  on  tmT' 
them  when  they  fleep.  Their  Rooms  are  * 
uluaHy  hung  with  Phftures  or  painted  Paper, 
the  reft  of  their  Furniture  confifts  in  Cabinets* 
Skreens,  China-ware,  and  fine  Swords,  which 
they  hang  up  in  their  Rooms. 

A  ftricft  Watch  is  kept  every  Night,  Lant- 
horns .  hung  out,  and  every  Ward  or  Divifion 
\n  their  Cities  (hut  up  ,•  that  in  cafe  of  Fire, 
tis  faid,  they  are  not  fufter’d  to  break  in 
upon  one  another. 


CHAP.  II. 


Treats  of  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  this  People 3 
their  Habits,  Diet ,  Diver  firms,  Fefiivals ,  Forms 
of  Salutat ionftrade.  Manufactures  and  Husbandry. 

THE  Japonefe  are  faid  to  be  of  a  quick  r  .  lf 
Apprehenfion  good  Undemanding,  “d  Tem. 
ivroaelt.  Patient  and  Courteous ;  and  fo  juft  per. 
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in  their  Dealings,  that  if  a  Perfon  makes  a 
Miftake  they  will  not  take  the  Advantage 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  by  the 
fame  Authors,  that  they  are  Cruel,  Ambitious 
and  Uncharicable  ,•  and  have  fo  little  Com¬ 
panion  for  the  Poor,  the  Sick  or  the  Lame, 
that  they  will  let  them  lye  and  perifh  before 
they  will  relieve  them  ;  that  they  are  intolera¬ 
ble  Proud,  and  fo  Paffionate,  that  they  will  kill 
themfelves  if  they  cannot  have  their  Revenge. 
However  inconfiftent  this  Character  may 
feem  to  be,  there  are  few  Books  of  Travels 
where  the  Reader  will  not  be  fhock’d  with 
Contradictions  of  this  Nature;  and  perhaps 
if  we  obferve  a  Medium  here,  as  in  other 
doubtful  Cafes  where  the  Writers  are  not 
competent  Judges,  or  give  Characters  of  a 
People  from  fomefew  Inftances  they  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  we  (hall  come  nearer  the  Truth,  than 
by  adhering  ftriCtly  to  either.  Thefe  People 
probably  are  neither  fo  exceeding  Courteous 
or  Patient  as  fome  relate,  or  fo  Barbarous  and 
Paffionate  as  others  would  have  us  believe  ; 
and  Japan  being  a  Country  not  only  the  molt 
diftant  from  us,  but  the  rnoft  inacceffible  to 
Europeans  of  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the 
Earth  ;  it  may  be  fome  time  before  we  are 
rightly  inform’d  of  the  Temper  and  Genius 
of  this  People.  I  proceed  therefore  to  fuch 
Articles  as  we  feem  to  have  a  greater  Cer¬ 
tainty  of. 

Habits.  And  Fir  ft,  of  their  Habits  :  They  wear 
3  feveral  Vefts  one  upon  another,  with  a  loofe 

Gown  over  all,  not  much  unlike  the  Chinefe ; 
they  have  Drawers  alfo  which  come  down 
very  low  upon  their  Legs,  and  Slippers  with¬ 
out  Heels,  like  the  Chinefe ;  but  wear  no  Caps, 
tho’  their  Heads  are  fliaved ;  They  have  Fans 


- 
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and  Umbrellas  to  defend  them  from  the 
Weather :  They  wear  a  Crice  or  ftiort  Dagger 
in  their  Girdle  or  Safh,  and  a  heavy  broad 
Sword  on  the  right  fide. 

They  eat  little  Beef  or  Mutton,  or  of  the  Eatn„ 
Flefli  of  any  tame  Beaft ;  but  chiefly  that 
which  they  take  in  Hunting  :  Some  Se&s 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  prohibited  by 
their  Religion  to  kill  or  eat  any  thing  that 
has  Life,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  eat  Milk, 
ButterorCheefe ;  their  common  Food  is  Rice, 

Pulfe  and  Herbs,  as  it  is  in  molt  Laftern 
Nations. 

There  is  a  Se&  alfo  which  refrain  from  Drinking 
drinking  any  ftrong  Drink  ;  but  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  People  drink  a  Liquor  made  of 
Wheat,  not  unlike  the  Chinese  Hcckjhue}  and 
draw  a  Spirit  from  Rice  like  their  Samjhue ; 
but  the  ufual  Liquor  is  Tea.  They  eat  with 
two  little  round  Sticks,  like  the  Chinefe ,  and 
ufe  neither  Linnen,  Knives,  Forks  or  Spoons. 

They  delight  m«ch  inMafquerades  and  Plays, 
at  which  the  King  and  Court  are  often  ^'ver^ 
prefent :  The  Subject  of  their  Plays  isfome°ns* 
part  of  the  Hiftory  of  their  own  Country, 
and  their  Minifters  of  State  and  Great  Men 
are  frequently  the  principal  A&ors.  The 
Court  alfo  encourage  Shooting-Matches, 
and  other  Manly  Diverfions,  at  which  the 
King  and  the  Quality  are  often  prefent. 

There  is  a  great  Feftival  celebrated  every 
Year,  when  they  vifit  the  Tombs  of  their  An-  FeftIva?s- 
ceftors :  At  thefe  Solemnities  every  Houfe  is 
ilium inated,and  they  march  out  of  theirTowns 
at  Midnight  in  a  Solemn  Proceflion  to  the 
Graves  of  their  Dead  Friends,  where  they 
eat,  and  drink,  and  make  merry  forfeveral 
Nights  fucceffively  :  At  the  conclufion  of  the 

Feaft 
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Feaft  they  march  round  the  Town  with  Flags, 
Streamers,  and  Banners,  beating  upon  Brafs 
Pans  before  the  Temples  of  their  Idols,  and 
at  the  Doors  of  their  Great  Men. 

Mufick.  Their  Inftrumental  Mufick  is  not  at  all 
harmonious,  but  fome  of  their  Voices  are 
pretty  tuneable.  At  the  end  of  every  Play 
or  Mafquerade  there  is  always  a  noble  Enter¬ 
tainment  provided  at  the  Charge  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  :  Thefe  People,  ’tis  obferv’d,  fpend  great 
part  of  their  Night  in  Eating  and  Drinking, 
which  others  fpend  in  Sleep ;  and  becaufe  their 
Manners  and  Cuftoms  are  acknowledg’d  to 
be  different  from  the  reft  of  the  World  in 
many  inftances,  fome  People  carry  it  fo  far 
as  to  affirm  they  referable  us  in  nothing ; 
Salatatl-  ar>d  particularly,  that  inftead  of  Bowing  to 
on.  fhew  their  Refpedt  to  their  Betters,  they  ftand 
up  as  ftiffly  as  they  can  :  but  I  find  by  the 
beft  Writers  that  they  bow  their  Bodies  as  we 
do,  and  never  approach  their  Magiftrates  but 
upon  their  Knees.  As  for  putting  off  their  Shoes 
or  Slippers  inftead  of  Hats,  the  People  of  the 
other  Eaftern  Nations  always  put  off  their 
Shoes  when  they  enter  their  Temples,  or  the 
Houfes  of  thofe  for  whom  they  have  any  Re- 
fped  j  which  appears  to  be  a  Cuftom  almoft 
as  ancient  as  the  World,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  thought  ftrange  in  the  Japonefe.  And 
as  for  their  not  putting  oft  their  Hats,  this 
need  not  occafion  any  wonder,  fince  they 
wear  none. 

When  a  Great  Man  makes  an  Entertain- 
Shves  Sa.  ment5  ’tjs  ufual  at  the  end  of  the  Feaft  to  call 
his  Servants  together,  ’tis  faid,  and  demand 
Lives  to  which  of  them  will  kill  themfeives  before  the 
honour  Guefts  for  his  fake  ;  and  that  thereupon  they 
their  Ma-  conrend  who  (hall  firft  rip  up  their  Bowels. 
fterj-  ‘  That 
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That  this  is  alfo  common  upon  the  Death 
of  their  Matters,  or  upon  the  laying  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Palace,  or  any  Magnificent: 
Building. 

They  keep  their  Roads  in  very  good  repair,  p  A  ' 
and  fhew  the  Diftances  of  Places  by  placing  ^°adS‘ 
Trees  at  every  Three  Miles  end.  But  there 
are  no  Inns  or  Publick  Houfes  for  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  Travellers :  And  what  is  a  very 
great  Nufance  in  them  is,  the  CarcafTes  of 
their  Malefatttors,  whom  they  generally  cru¬ 
cify  with  their  Heads  downwards,  and  place 
them  upon  the  Roads  in  terrorem. 

As  to  their  Trade,  they  have  none  at,-,  , 
prefent  but  with  Jeffo3  the  Chinefe ,  and  the  lfadc’ 
Dutch.  The  Fortuguefe  Chriftians,  about  the 
Year  1622.  being  accus’d  of  forming  a  Con- 
fpiracy  againfl  the  Crown  and  Government, 
the  Chriftians  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  and  a 
Decree  made  againfl:  having  any  Commerce 
with  them,  or  any  Nation  that  profefs’d  Chri- 
ftianity  :  The  Dutcb3  to  convince  the  Japonefe 
that  they  were  not  Chriftians ,  did  not  refufe  ^ow, 
to  trample  upon  the  Crofs  of  our  Saviour  ,•  fhbWd 
and  the  Japonefe  are  fo  well  fatisfied  of  their  rhem- 
Infidelity,  that  they  are  permitted  to  have  a  felvesand 
Factory  there  to  this  Day  ;  which  all  other  d,e1pr,r  d 
Nations,  who  abhor  their  impious  Hipocrify,  Narior” 
are  excluded  from:  But  the  Japonefe  are  fo  of  it. 
Jealous  even  of  the  Dutch,  that  when  any  of 
their  Ships  arrive,  a  Magistrate  goes  on  board 
and  takes  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  their 
Men,  and  carries  their  Sails,  Ammunition, 

Guns  and  Rudder  a-fhore,  till  they  are  ready 
to  Sail.  Nor  have  the  Dutch  Factory ,  which 
Hands  on  the  Point  of  a  Rock,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  City  by  a  River  and  a  Wall, 

Y  any 
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any  Communication  with  icforEight  or  Nine 
Months  in  the  Year. 

Thtvtnot  gives  the  following  Defcripcion  of 
the  Ifland  of  Difnia  in  the  Dutch  Poffeffion  : 

Ifle  cf  This  Ifland  (he  fays)  is  not  more  than  Two 
Difnia.  Miles  in  Circumference  ;  and  no  Dutchman 
can  dir  out  of  it,  or  come  into  the  Town  of 
Dutch  un-  Nanguafaque  (  to  which  it  is  join’d  with  a 
der _  great  grj(jge)  without  hazarding  his  being  cut  to 
there2!nC  pieces  by  the  Guards,  who  are  appointed  to 
watch  their  Motions :  Nor  are  the  Dutch  fo 
much  as  fuffer’d  to  have  a  lighted  Candle  in 
their  Houfes  in  the  Night-time.  If  the  Cen- 
tinels  perceive  the  lead  Noife,  they  blow  a 
Horn,  and  the  Governor  immediately  fends 
a  Party  to  learn  the  Reafon  of  it,  which  does 
not  return  till  the  Occafion  is  difcover’d  ;  and 
then  the  Authors  are  feverely  threatned,  if 
not  punifhed.  In  this  flavifh  Condition  the 
Dutch  remain  Eight  Months  in  the  Year. 
Caution  At  the  Seafon  the  Dutch  Fleet  is  expe&ed, 
ufed  on  the  Governor  of  Natiguafaque  places  Centinels 
the  Arri-  on  the  Hills,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
val  of  the  any  c,hjpSi  When  they  appear,  a  Boat  is  fent 
Shipping. off  to  every  Ship  with  a  Waiter,  or  Officer, 
and  as  foon  as  the  Ships  come  to  an  Anchor, 
an  Exprefs  is  immediately  difpatch’d  to 
Court,  before  whofe  return  the  Dutch  may  not 
difpofe  of  any  thing. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Particular  of  every 
Ship’s  Cargo  is  taken  ;  with  the  Name,  Age, 
Stature  and  Office  of  every  Man  on  Board, 
which  is  tranflated  and  printed  in  the  Japonefe 
Language.  When  the  Exprefs  is  return’d,  the 
Ship’s  Crew  are  permitted  to  come  on  Shoar, 
and  are  all  Muder’d  before  a  Japonefe  Com- 
miffary,  and  every  Perfon  is  call’d  over  aloud, 
and  made  to  give  Account  of  his  Age,  Qua¬ 
lity 
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lity  and  Office,  to  fee  if  it  agrees  wich  the 
Particular  given  in  by  the  Dutch;  after  rhis 
Examination  they  are  Tent  on  Board  again,  >, 
and  the  Sails  of  the  Ship,  with  the  Guns, 

Arms  and  Ammunition  are  brought  on  Shoar, 
and  the  Hatches  fealed  down  by  a  Japonefe 
Officer,*  nor  can  they  be  opened,  whatever 
the  Ship’s  Crew  want,  without  a  Permiffion 
from  the  Governor,  who  always  fends  a  Per- 
fon  to  fee  what  is  taken  out,  and  feal  them 
down  again  :  Nor  dare  the  Dutch  Sailors  light 
a  Candle,  or  make  any  Noifeon  board  their 
Ships  any  more  than  on  Shoar.  The  Ships 
are  allow’d  no  Communication  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ,*  nor  is  any  Officer  or  Sailor  fuffer’d  to 
go  on  Shoar,  except  the  Perfon  who  is  ap-  . 
pointed  to  carry  the  Company’s  Prefent  toprefen*r  y 
the  King  at  Teddo.  His  Majefty  having  acce-maje  the 
pted  the  Prefent,  and  prepar’d  another  for  the  King. 
Company,  the  Dutch  Officer  is  convey’d  to 
Nanguafaejue  under  a  ftrong  Guard,  as  he  came. 

This  Journey  uluaily  takes  up  about  Three 
Months  and  an  half. 

The  Dutch  who  attend  the  King  on  this  Oc-Bow  ne 
cafion,  approach  him  on  their  Knees,  wichKneeco 
their  Hands  join’d  together,*  as  do  aifo  t,ilePrilce 
the  Japonefe  Governors  and  Minifters.  ^ 

While  the  Dare/:* Ships  lie  in  the  Road,  none 
of  the  Japonefe  are  allow’d  to  go  on  board 
them  to  trade  with  the  Sailors,*  and  thofe  that 
carry  Provifions  on  board  are  not  fuffer’d  to 
take  any  Money  for  them  till  the  Permiffion 
to  trade  comes  from  Court,  and  then  they  de- 
liver  in  their  Accompts  and  are  paid:  And  fitted  7o 
then  the  Japonefe  permit  Six  Perfons  from  eve- trade  Six 
;y  Veffel  to  come  a-ffioar  and  buy  and  fell  for  Weeks 
hemfelves,  and  flay  Four  Days,  either  in.'vuh'Jle 
yfnia3  or  in  the  City,  as  they  fee  fit  :  when?* cry 

Y  z  thefe  Ye^r. 
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thefe  Six  Men  return  on  board.  Six  others 
are  allowed  to  go  on  fhoar  and  traffick  in  like 
manner,  andfoon. 

As  for  the  Merchandizes  belonging  to  the 
Company,  the  Dutch  make  a  Particular  or 
Invoice  of  them,  with  their  Price  ;  which 
being  tranflated  into  the  Japonefe  Language,  is 
affix’d  to  the  Gate  of  the  Town  which  leads 
to  the  Dutch  Factory,  and  then  for  Six  Weeks 
the  Dutch  are  allow’d  to  trade  with  the  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Nanguafaque. 

The  Goods  are  generally  paid  for  in  Bul¬ 
lion,  or  Pieces  of  Silver  of  Ten  or  Five 
Crowns  value,  orfmaller  Pieces,  by  weight ; 
for  they  have  no  Coin  except  forne  little 
Pieces  of  Copper. 

After  Six  Weeks  Free  Trade  there  is  no 
further  Communication  allow'd  of  between 
the  Citv  of  Nanguafacpue  and  the  Dutch  in  the 
lfland  o"f  Difnia,  or  with  the  Shipping  :  where¬ 
upon  the  Fleet  prepares  to  return,  and  the 
Fa&ory  in  Difnia  are  confin’d  to  their  little 
lfland  again,  till  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  for 
Traffick  returns.  Nor  have  they  any  further 
Converfation  with  the  Men  of  Japan  -  they 
Dutch  hire  hire  Wenches  indeed,  with  whom  they  divert 
japan  themfelves  during  the  abfence  of  their  Fleet : 
Girls.  Every  Dutchman  bargains  for  as  many  as  he 
thinks  he  has  occaflon  for,  with  the  Lords  and 
Great  Men,  who  do  not  think  it  any  Refle¬ 
ction  there  to  deal  in  this  kind  of  Merchan¬ 
dize. 

In  the  Report  made  to  the  States  General  by 
Daniel  Brumes,  Book-keeper  General  in  Batavia, 
concerning  the  State  of  their  EaJl-lnJia-Com- 
pany ,  he  tells  us.  That  they  are  jn  Poflefliom 
of  a  little  lfland  joiti’d  to  the  Town  of  Nan- 
guafaque  by  a  Bridge  ,  but  that  the  Japonefe  are 
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fo  Jealous  of  them  that  none  of  their  People 
may  go  into  the  Town ;  that  they  are  oblig’d 
to  make  ufe  of  Truk-men,  or  Broakers,  who 
tranfadt  all  matters  between  them  and  the 
Merchant :  And  that  the  Governor  of  Nangua- 
fayue,  whom  he  believes  ingroffes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Trade  to  himfelf,  compells  them  to 
deal  with  him  upon  what  Terms  he  pleafes. 

The  Dutch  tranfport  to  Japan  Raw  and  Goods 
Wrought  Silks  in  great  Quantities,  Cloth,  carried to 
Deer-skins,  raw  Hides,  Hemp,  Linnen,  Wooll, 
Quick-filver,  Cloves,  Pepper,  Sugar,  Musk, 
Camphire  and  Borax,  Siampan  and  Brazil- 
Wood,  China  Ware,  Calembac,  Elephants 
Teeth,  and  fmall  Wares  (fuch  as  the  Chinefe 
us’d  to  bring  thither)  for  which  they  receive 
Gold,  Silver,  fine  Copper,’  Cabinets,  and 
other  Japan  and  Laquer’d  Ware. 

This  Trade  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
t)utch  than  ’tis  generally  imagin’d,  or  indeed 
than  it  can  be  to  any  other  Nation  ;  becaufe  the 
with  the  Spices  which  they  have  monopoliz’d  Trade  to 
and  robb’d  their  European  Neighbours  of,  they^*”- 
purchafe  almoft  every  thing  they  carry  to 
Japan  ;  whereas  all  other  Nations  muft  pur¬ 
chafe  thofe  Goods  with  Treafure.  How  ic 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  Englijh  tamely  fuffer 
this  People  Bill  to  retain  the  Spice  Iflands, 

!  which  they  treacheroufly  and  barbaroufly 
.  difpoffefs’d  them  of,  and  which  alone  could 
.  render  the  India  Trade  Beneficial  to  this 
Kingdom,  is  very  furprizing  Had  we  our 
\  ihare  of  the  Spice  Trade,  we  fhould  have 
,  occafion  to  fend  very  little  Treafure  to 
India  •  whereas  now  we  fend  hardly  any 
p  thing  elfe  :  Spices  are  as  much  valued  in 
Afa  as  in  Europe ,  and  perhaps  the  Dutch  fell 
a  more  on  the  other  fide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 

than 
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than  on  this  :  With  thefe  it  is  they  pur-chafe 
the  Merchandizes  of  one  Kingdom  to  tranf- 
port  to  another:  Bullion  it  felf  is  not  fo  va¬ 
luable  as  the  Spices  they  have  taken  from  us. 
And  of  thefe  precious  Commodities  do  they 
root  up  and  deftroy  vaft  Quantities  every 
Year,  to  enhance  the  Prices ;  fo  that  in  this 
refped:  they  may  be  look’d  upon  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Enemies  of  Mankind  :  God  has  bounti¬ 
fully  furnifh’d  the  World  with  Spices  as  well 
as  Oil  and  Wine,  to  render  his  Creatures 
happy  :  And  thefe  Monopolizers  would  de¬ 
prive  Mankind  of  them,  and  defeat  the  Defign 
of  the  Creation.  Two  Thirds  of  the  World, 
at  lead  never  taft  or  fnneil  thofe  fragrant 
Fruits ;  our  Dutch  Neighbours  choo/ing  rather 
to  deftroy  them,  than  they  fhouid  become 
common.  And  could  they  ingrofs  all  Corn 
and  Wine  into  their  Hands,  no  doubt  but 
they  would  deftroy  thofe  too,  if  they  had  the 
like  Profpetft  of  Gain.  ’Tis  happy  for  the 
World  in  fome  refpetfts,  it  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledg’d,  that  fo  fordid  a  Spirit  poffeffes  that 
People ;  had  their  Ambition  been  equal  to 
their  Covetoufnefs,  and  private  Merchants 
did  not  openly  cheat  the  Publick,  and  con¬ 
nive  at  each  others  Frauds  to  advance  their 
Private  Interefts,  they  would  by  this  time 
have  been  Mafters  of  the  World. 

The  Trade  and  Wealth  of  the  World  they 
had  amongft  them,  and  Power  would  have 
followed,  had  not  every  Man  regarded 
him  felf  before  his  Country.  The  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants  who  trade  to  India 9  are 
poftefs’d  of  that  immenfe  Wealth,  that  they 
frequently  influence,  and  even  controul  the 
Relolutions  of  the  States  General ;  or  that  State 
would  probably  have  extended  its  Dominions 

in 
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the  Treasures  they 
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m  proportion  to  tne  irealares  they  are 
Matters  of. 

To  proceed,  the  Japonefe  have  almoft  all  Cattle 
lores  ci  Cattle  and  Poultry  that  are  found  in®ndGraia. 
Europe ;  but  their  Horfes  are  very  fmall.  Rice 
is  the  principal  Grain  the  Country  affords, 
which  is  manag  d  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
China,  and  always  grows  in  Water  till  it  is 
ripe.  They  have  alfo  very  good  red  Wheat, 
but  not  in  16  great  Quantities  as  Rice.  Their 
Husbandmen  are  little  better  than  Slaves , 
they  plow  and  manure  the  Ground  for  the 

Great  Lords,  but  have  no  Properties  of  their 
own. 

Their  Gardens  feem  to  be  in  much  greater  Garden* 
Perfection  here  than  in  China  •  they  have  a 
handfome  large  Court  ufually  before  their 
Houfes,  and  a  Garden  behind  them,  laid  out 
into  fine  Walks,  Mounts  and  Terrafes,  and 
adorn  d  with  Greens  and  Flowers,  which  are 
feen  from  the  Street ;  there  being  always  a 
large  Vifto  from  the  outward  Gate  through 
the  Houfe  into  the  Gardens. 

There  is  a  prodigious  high  Mountain  in 
Japan,  by  lome  thought  higher  than  theMouil“ 
Pique  of  Tenerife ;  for  tho5  it  Hands  18  Leagues tamS' 
within  the  Land,  it  is  feen  above  40  Leagues 
at  Sea  ;  But  I  am  miftaken  if  Tenerife  may 
1*  Gw  m,ush  further.  There  are  alfo 
Light  Volcano  s,  or  Mountains  which  vomit 
Fire  and  Smoak. 

The  Japonefe  being  famous  for  nothing 
more . than  their  fine  Varnilh  and  Lacker,  I 
lhall  inferc  the  following  Account  of  it  taken 
trom  the  Phtiofophical  Transactions. 

The  Japan  and  China  Varnilh  is  made  ofVaroifo 
Turpentme  and  a  curious  fort  of  Oil  they  have  ^ 
which  they  mix  and  boil  to  a  convenient  Con-macie* 

fi  (fence. 
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fiftence,  which  never  caufes  any  Swelling  in 
the  Hands  or  Face,  &c.  of  thofe  that  make  or 
work  it.  The  Swelling  that  often  happens 
to  thofe  that  work’d  the  Laquer’d  Ware,  and 
fometimes  to  thofe  that  pafs  only  by  the 
Shops  and  look  on  them  at  work,  is  from  the 
Lack  and  not  the  Varnifh,  which  Lack  is  the 

vent'thi'ng  Sap  or  Juice  of  a  Tree,  which  rum  out  flow- 

from  ly  by  cutting  the  Tree,  and  is  catch  d  by  Pots 

Lack.  fatten’d  to  the  Tree  ;  ’tis  of  the  Colour  and 
Subftance  of  Cream,  the  Top  that  is  expos’d 
to  the  Air  immediately  turns  Black,  and  the 
way  that  they  make  it  Black  and  fic  for  ufe,  is 
to  put  a  fmall  Quantity  into  a  Bowl  and  ftir 
it  continually  with  a  Piece  of  fmooth  Iron  for 
Twenty-four  or  Thirty  Hours,  which  will 
both  thicken  it  and  make  it  black  ;  to  which 
they  put  a  Quantity  of  very  fine  Powder  of  a- 
uy  fort  of  burnt  Boughs,  and  mix  it  very  well 
together,  and  then  with  a  Brufh  lay  it  fmooth 
on  any  thing  they  defign  to  lack,  then  let  it 
dry  very  well  in  the  Sun  and  it  will  be  harder 
than  the  Board  it  is  laid  on  ;  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  you  mutt  rub  it  with  a  fmooth 
Stone  and  Water  till  it  is  as  fmooth  as  Glafs, 
and  on  that  lay  your  Varnifh  made  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Oil  boil’d  to  a  due  confiftence  for 
Black  Lack  ;  but  if  you  would  have  Red  or 
any  other  Colour’d  Lack,  you  mutt  mix  your 
Colour  in  fine  Powder  with  your  V arnifh,  and 
take  care  to  lay  your  Varnifh  on  as  fmooth  as 
poflibly  you  can,  for  therein  lies  the  Art  of 
Lacking  well.  If  you  would  paint  in  Gold  or 
Silver,  &c.  you  mutt  with  a  fine  Pencil  dip’d 
in  the’faid  Varnifh,  draw  what  Flowers,  Birds, 
&c.  you  pleafe,  and  let  it  lye  till  it  begins  to 
be  dry  ;  then  lay  on  your  Leaf-Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver,  orPin-Duft,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Treats  of  their  Learning ,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Laws 
and  Punijhments ,  and  of  the  Revenues ,  Forces 
and  Prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

fT',HEIR  Learning confifts  only  in  Read-, 

Jl  ing  and  Writing,  and  undemanding Arts^rid 
the  Hiftory  of  their  own  Country^  the  A'ly- Sciences, 
fteries  of  their  Religion,  and  fome  few  Rules 
of  Morality  :  They  are  excellent  Mechanicks, 
as  appears  by  rheir  Cabinets  and  other  fine 
Works  imported  from  thence  :  Their  Arms 
alfo  exceed  any  thing  made  in  Europe ;  And, 
it  is  faid,  one  of  their  Broad  Swords  will  cut 
one  of  our  Blades  in  two  at  a  Stroke, 

Their  Chara&ers  are  the  fame  with  the  Chars. 
Chinefe,  and  their  Writing  underftood  by  them,&crs* 
tho’ their  Language  be  very  different/  They 
have  feveral  Degrees  of  Nobility  •  and  Ho¬ 
nours,  his  faid,  are  conferr’d  by  the  Dairo, 
or  High  Prieft,  which  is  the  only  Mark  of 
Sovereignty  he  has  left  him.  They  have  no 
Figures  to  caft  up  their  Accompcs  with,  but 
ufe  a  little  Board  with  Parallel  Lines  and  a 
Bead,  which  they  Aide  from  one  to  the  other 
like  the  Chinefe. 

There  are  many  Medicinal  Waters  andphyfck. 
Hot  Springs  which  the  Inhabitants  ufe  in  their 
Diftempers.  They  underftand  but  little  of 
Phyfick,  and  never  let  Blood :  But  their  Pre- 
fcriptions  are  either  Salt,  or  Sharp ;  and 
Cauterizing  is  much  practis’d,  they  apply  to 
fome  Nerve  the  Powder  of  Artemifia,  or  Mug- 
wort,  and  Cotton,  which  they  fet  on  fire : 

They  drink  cold  Water  when  they  are  Ill, 
tho’  they  never  do  it  at  any  other  time  ;  and 
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feldorn  deny  the  Patient  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink. 

Printing  and  Gunpowder  they  pretend  to 
have  found  out  long  before  the  Europeans, 
tho’  I  don’t  find  they  underftand  how  to  ufe 
their  great  Guns  or  fmall  Arms  to  any  great 
purpofe  to  this  day. 

Their  Hiftory  and  Geography  were  fo  very 
defective,  that  before  the  Europeans  came 
aniongft  them,  they  divided  the  World  into 
Three  Parts,-  namely,  China,  Japan,  and 
Siam  ;  and  had  no  Notion  of  any  thing 
beyond. 

Aftrology  is  no  lefs  ftudied  here  than  in 
China ,  and  no  Man  undertakes  an  Enterprize 
before  he  has  confulted  fome  Pretender  in 
this  Art. 

Thefelflands  are  under  the  Government  of 
Fifty  or  Sixty  Petty  Kings,  vefted  with  So¬ 
vereign  Power  in  their  refpedtive  Territories, 
but  fubjedt  to  one  Grand  Monarch,  who  can 
depofe  and  punifii  them  as  he  fees  fit.  Anti- 
entiy  this  Great  King  was  High  Prieft  as  well 
as  Sovereign  of  thefe  Iflands and  the  prefent 
Dairo ,  or  High  Prieft,  who  is  a  Defcendant 
of  the  former  Kings,  enjoys  ftill  the  Stile  and 
State  of  a  King,  notwithftanding  another 
Family  poffeifes  the  Throne  :  And,  ’cis  faid, 
the  reigning  Prince  is  oblig’d  to  Marry  one 
of  his  Daughters,  and  do  him  Homage  once  in 
Three  Years,  and  acknowledge  he  holds  his 
Crown  of  that  Family  :  But  this  feems  to  be 
done  rather  on  a  Religious,  than  Civil  Account. 

The  King  commits  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Government  to  Four  of  his  Principal 
Minifters,  and  has  no  Favourite  or  Prime 
Minifter  :  He  has  a  Privy  Council  alfo,  con¬ 
futing  of  Twenty  Eight  Members,  of  which 

Four 
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Four  are  Petty  Kings.  The  Vaffal  Kings  are 
oblig’d  to  attend  at  Court  one  half  of  the 
Year,  and  have  each  of  them  a  Houfe  in  the 
King’s  Palace  at  Jedo3  as  has  been  hinted 
already.  The  Eldeft  Sons  of  the  principal 
Nobility  are  alfo  kept  at  Court  till  they  are 
preferr’d  to  Tome  Poft ;  and  for  the  further 
Security  of  the  Government,  Oaths  of  Alle¬ 
giance  are  alfo  adtniniftred  every  Year,-  and 
fo  Jealous  is  the  Prince  of  his  Subjects,  that 
he  has  Spies  throughout  all  the  Country  :  But 
the  better  to  divert  them  from  feditious  Pra¬ 
ctices,  ’tis  faid,  he  employs  100,000  of  his 
Subjects  by  turns  in  erecting  Palaces  and 
publick  Buildings,  or  beautifying  them,  and 
in  throwing  up  high  Ways  through  the 
Country. 

When  this  Prince  goes  abroad,  he  is  attend-*, 
ed  by  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Thoufand  of  hisrorce's* 
Guards,  and  his  (landing  Forces  are  faid  to 
amount  to  20,000  Horfe  and  100,000  Foot 
in  Time  of  Peace  :  In  Time  of  War  each  of 
the  Petty  Sovereigns  is  oblig’d  to  furnifh  his 
Quota,  which  encreafes  the  Army  to  ;  8,000 
Horfe,  and  368,000  Foot:  But  againft  whom 
fuch  numerous  Forces  (hould  be  rais’d  is  noc 
eafy  to  conceive  ,•  we  having  no  account  of 
any  Foreign  Wars  they  were  ever  engaged 
in. 

This  Prince’s  Revenues  are  alfo  faid  to  a-  Revet,ues 
mount  to  an  Incredible  Sum,  far  exceeding 
the  Revenues  of  all  the  Princes  in  the  World 
befides ;  which  inclines  me  to  think  there  is 
a  Mi  (lake  of  a  Figure  or  two;  and  that  the 
Writers,  who  agree  pretty  near  in  the  Sum, 
have  only  copy’d  after  one  another  :  Tho’  ’tis 
-obfervable,  that  the  Revenues  and  Forces  of 
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diftant  Kingdoms  are  often  magnify’d  beyond 
all  belief. 

Laws  and  Not  only  the  Petty  King?,  but  every  Lord 

Punifti-  of  a  Diftridf,  and  Father  of  a  Family,  has 

ments.  the  Power  ot  Life  and  Death,  and  Tries  and 
Condemns  his  Dependants  according  to  his 
own  Arbitrary  Will  ;  there  being  few  writ¬ 
ten  Laws,  if  any,  and  no  publick  Courts  of 
Juftice  in  this  Country  ;  the  fmalleft  Thefr, 
or  a  bare  Affault,  Gaming,  and  even  Lying,  as 
’tis  fa  id,  is  often  punifh’d  with  Death  ,•  and 
for  defrauding  the  King  of  his  Revenue,  Mur¬ 
der  or  ireafon,  and  luch  enormous  Crimes, 
the  Offenders  Relations,  Parents  and  Chil¬ 
dren  fuffer  with  him  ;  except  the  Female  Re¬ 
lations,  who  are  fold  for  Slaves.  The  Petty 
Kings  are  feldom  put  to  Death,  but  Banifh’d 
to  a  certain  Ifland,  where  they  are  put  to  fer¬ 
vid  Employments  during  the  remainder  of 
their  Lives.  Their  ufual  Punifhments  for  great 
Offences  are  Burning,  Crucifying  with  the 
Head  downwards,  tearing  them  to  pieces  with 
Horfes,  and  boiling  them  in  Oil  j  and  where 
an  Offender  refufes  to  come  in  and  fubmit,  he 
is  ordered  to  be  cut  in  pieces  wherever  he  is 
found.  A  Gentleman  or  Soldier  convidfed  of 
any  Capital  Crime,  has  the  Favour  of  dying 
by  his  own  Hands  ,♦  and  it  is  reckon’d  very  ig¬ 
nominious  if  he  waits  for  the  Executioner  to 
difpatch  him  in  that  Cafe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Treats  of  their  Religion,  Temples,  and  Super ftition. 

rip  HE  Japonefe  are  Idolaters,  and  worfhip  pPr0;„n- 

I  the  Heavens  and  the  Planets,  with  fe-  lg 
veral  monftrous  Idols  *  but  the  Gods  they 
principally  adore  are  Xaca  and  Amida ,  to 
whom  they  chiefly  apply  in  their  Diftrefs : 

They  give  no  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  but  generally  believe  the  Immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  Soul,  and  a  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punifliments,  and  moft  of  them  believe  Trans¬ 
migration,  or  that  their  Souls  Shall  animate 
other  Bodies  after  Death.  They  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  Cloyfters  and  Nunneries,  where  their 
Priefts  and  Devotees  live  unmarried,  and  per¬ 
form  fuch  Penances  as  their  Religion  requires; 
and  Confeflion,  the  Jefuits  tell  us,  is  pra¬ 
ctis’d  amongft  them,  in  which  their  Priefts 
are  fo  ftridt,  that  if  they  apprehend  any  thing 
is  conceal’d,  it  is  as  much  as  the  poor  Sinner’s 
Life  is  worth ;  for  they  throw  him  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Rocks  where  their  Stools  of 
Confeflion  are  plac’d,  to  create  the  greater 
Dread,  and  induce  their  Difciples  to  be 
Sincere. 

There  is  a  ftately  Temple  at  Meaco,  built 
of  Free  Stone,  which  Capt.  Saris  tells  us,  is  as 
long  as  the  Body  of  St.  Paul’s  was  before  it 
was  burnt,  and  as  lofty,  with  an  Arch’d  Roof, 
Supported  by  mighty  Pillars,  in  which  ftands 
an  Idol  of  Copper ,  which  reaches  as  high  as  the 
Roof,  and  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  his 
Chair  is  Seventy  Foot  high  and  Eighty 
broad,  his  Head  big  enough  to  hold  Fifteen 
Men,  and  hisThumb  was  Forty  Inches  round, 

by 
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by  which  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the 
whole  ;  this  Temple  ftandsupon  a  high  Hill, 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  Afcent  are  fifty  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Freeftone,  ten  Paces  from  each  other, 
and  on  the  top  of  every  Pillar  a  Lanthorn, 
which  make  a  fine  (how  in  the  Night.  There 
are  no  lefs  chan  fixty  other  Temples  in  Meaco , 
and  between  three  and  four  Thoufand  gilded 
Idols  in  them.  In  the  Road  between  Surungo 
and  Jedo  (lands  the  Idol  Dabis,  made  of  Cop¬ 
per,  in  the  form  of  a  Man  fitting  upon  his 
Legs  and  extending  his  Arms,  and  is  two 
and  twenty  Foot  high.  At  Tencheda  the  Bon- 
z,ss  pretend,  their  God  appears  in  human 
Shape  to  a  young  Virgin  whom  they  bring 
every  New  Moon  into  the  Temple  there  ^ 
having  placed  her  before  the  great  Image 
they  illuminate  the  Place  with  golden  Lamps 
and  burn  Perfumes,  when  on  a  fudden 
the  Lights  are  Miraculoufly  put  out,  and 
fomething  in  human  Form  immediately  Em¬ 
braces,  and  fometimes  Impregnates  the  young 
Damfel,  but  whether  the  Phantom  they  Wor- 
Ihip,  or  one  of  his  Priefts  do  her  the  Favour, 
is  left  to  the  Reader  to  conje&ure  :  However 
that  be,  the  quondam  Maid  is  from  thencefor¬ 
ward  highly  honoured,  and  at  her  coming  out 
of  the  Temple  is  entertained  with  Songs  and 
Mufick,  and  fo  infpir’d,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Her¬ 
bert,  is  the  Enthufiaftick  Girl,  that  (he  takes 
upon  her  to  refolve  the  moft  difficult  Que- 
ftions  that  are  propounded  to  her.  The  Bon¬ 
nes,  or  Priefts,  are  fo  refpedted  by  their 
Prince  that  he  rifes  up  to  falute  them,  and 
fuffers  them  to  (it  in  his  Prefence  ;  they 
preach  up  great  Aufterkies,  and  teach  Mora¬ 
lity  and  a  Contempt  of  the  World.  But  the 
Rom'/fh  Priefts  will  have  it,  that  they  are  lewd 

Fellows, 
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Fellows,  and  do  not  live  according  to  their 
Dodtrine. 

Chriftianity  was  firft  preach’d  in  this  Ifland  ChrifKa- 
in  the  Year  j^z.  by  Tome  Portuguefe  Priefts,  nity  pian. 
fent  thither  by  Father  Xavier  from  Macao  •  and tedin 
the  Chriftian  Religion  fo  encreas’d,  that  be-^0®”* 
fore  the  Year  1622.  three  petty  Kings,  and 
feveral  other  great  Men,  with  Multitudes  of 
People,  made  Profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion,  if  we  may  Credit  the  Miftionaries.  But 
about  that  Time,  a  Decree  was  made  for  ex-Ext‘rPa» 
tirpating  all  Chriftians  under  the  Japonefe  Go-ted- 
vernment  ;  whereupon  there  follow’d  fo  ter¬ 
rible  a  Perfection,  that  there  is  not  now  one 
Chriftian  left  in  Japan,  nor  are  any  People 
who  acknowledge  themfelves  Chriftians  fuf- 
fered  to  come  into  their  Ports.  The  Dutch , 
to  convince  them  that  they  werenoChrr- 
ftians,  and  that  they  had  no  other  God  but 
Gain,  trampled  upon  the  Crofs  of  Chrift,  and 
ufed  all  Methods  to  exprefs  their  Deteftation 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion ;  and  they  are  fuf- 
fer’d  to  Trade  to  Japan  to  this  Day,  when  all 
other  Nations,  who  abhor  their  impious 
Hypocrify,  are  excluded.  And  ’cis  Paid,  it 
was  the  Emiffaries  of  the  Dutch  that  charg’d 
the  Portuguefe ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Chriftians 
with  this  Confpiracy  for  this  very  End.  They 
would  rather  fee  Chriftianity  aboiifhed,  than 
any  Nation  fhould  have  a  Share  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Trade.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  Dutch 
tell  us,  that  upon  the  great  Increafe  of  Chri¬ 
ftians  in  thofe  Elands,  the  Vortuguefe  Clergy 
really  began  to  preach  up  the  Independence 
of  the  Church,  and  that  they  were  not  Sub- 
je&  to  any  Temporal  Prince,  which  alarm’d 
the  King  of  Japan ,  and  made  him  apprehend 
they  had  a  defign  to  Dethrone  him.  But 
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however  the  Vortuguefe ,  and  other  Nations, 
may  have  fiifFer’d  in  India  3  by  the  Mifrepre- 
fentations  and  Robberies  of  the  Dutch 3  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  Vortuguefe3  firft  pradifed 
thefe  bale  Arts,  and  taught  them  the  Way, 
giving  our,  that  all  other  People  who  came 
to  Trade  thither  were  Pirates,  and  Enemies 
of  Mankind.  To  proceed.  The  Chriftians, 
who  were  very  Numerous  at  this  time,  find¬ 
ing  that  no  Remonftrances  againft  the  Inju- 
ftice  of  the  Charge  had  any  EfFed  upon  their 
Prince,  rather  than  fuffer  themfelves  and  their 
Families  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  had  recourfe  to 
Arms,  and  defeated  a  Body  of  the  King’s 
Troops ;  but  his  Majefty  marching  againft 
them  in  Perfon  with  a  numerous  Army,  en¬ 
gag’d  them  in  a  general  Battle,  which  lafted 
three  Days,  and  at  length  the  Chriftians  were 
entirely  routed  :  This  obftinate  Refiftance 
occafioned  all  manner  of  Cruelties  to  be  exer- 
cifed  upon  them,  and  not  lefs  than  60,000  of 
them  periftied,  either  in  Battle  or  by  Torture, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  Days;  nor  did  the  Go¬ 
vernment  afterwards  (pare  either  Men  Women 
or  Children  who  had  any  Relation  to  the  Chri- 
ftians:  If  a  Chriftian  Prieft  was  taken  in  a- 
ny  Houfe,  not  only  the  People  of  the  fame 
Houfe,  but  the  whole  Neighbourhood  was  in¬ 
volv’d  in  his  Ruin  for  not  difcovering  him  ,•  all 
fufpeded  Perfons  alfo  were  required  to  fign 
an  Inftrument  declaring  that  they  were  not 
Chriftians,  but  abhorred  their  Religion,  as 
being  dangerous  to  all  Government. 
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CHAP.  Y. 

Treats  of  their  Marriages ,  Women  and  Children, 
and  of  their  Funeral  Rites. 

TiHE  Marriages  of  People  of  Didin&ion  Mama- 
are  folenvnized  in  their  Temples  by  cheges. 
Bonzes,  or  Priefis,  before  fome  of  their  Ima¬ 
ges.  The  Bridegroom  and  Bride  have  each 
of  them  a  lighted  Torch  in  their  Blands, 
while  the  Bonze  repeats  theContrad;  after 
which  their  Friends  wifh  them  Happinefs,  and 
make  Prefents  to  the  Bride,  who  throws  all 
her  Childifh  Toys  into  the  Fire.  Then  they 
Sacrifice  Oxen,  &c.  to  their  Idol  •  after 
which  they  return  Home  with  great  Solem¬ 
nity,  as  they  came,  to  the  Bridegroom’s 
Houfe,  which  is  richly  furnifli’d  and  prepared 
on  thefe  Occafions,  and  the  Rejoycing  lads 
feveral  Days.  The  Men  are  permitted  to 
have  as  many  Concubines  as  they  can  keep, 
and  have  an  abfolute  Power  over  their  Wo¬ 
men,  to  kill  or  divorce  them  as  they  fee  fit ; 
but  receive  no  Portion  with  their  Wives  or 
Concubines.  Adultery  is  punifii’d  with  Death : 

And  they  allowHoufesforLewa  Women,in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  it.  It  is  reckoned  no  Crime  to 
procure  Abortion,  or  for  Poor  People,  or  thofe 
who  are  Unmarried,  to  deftroy  their  Female 
Children  ;  but  the  Males  are  taken  Care  of 
by  the  Government,  and  bred  up  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  their  Country,  where  their  Parents 
are  not  able  to  provide  for  them.  They  wafli 
their  New-born  Infants  in  cold  Water,  and 
never  Twaddle  them  up  in  Blankets,  as  in  £*■- 
rope ,*  and  as  they  grow  up  they  commit  their 
■  Education  to  the  Care  of  the  Bonzes. 
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Funerals,  In  Japan  they  burn  their  dead  Bodies,  as  in 
India.  On  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Fune¬ 
ral,  a  large  fquare  Pile  of  Wood  is  ere&ed 
without  the  Town  ;  and  the  Friends  and  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Deceas’d  being  affembled,  the 
Women  firftmove  forward,  cloathed  in  white, 
which  is  the  Colour  of  Mourning  here  as  well 
as  in  China.  The  Women  of  any  Quality  are 
carried  in  Palanquins ,  or  Litters  of  Cedar. 
After  thefe  follow  the  Men  richly  drefs’d,  as 
’tis  raid  ,•  then  come  the  Bonzes  cloathed  alfo 
in  Linnen,  one  of  them  with  a  lighted  Torch, 
Tinging  with  his  Brethren  all  the  way  they 
march:  Some  carry  brafs Bafons,  which  they 
beat  upon,  and  others  Baskets  of  Flowers, 
which  they  ft  row  in  the  Way,  fignifying,  fays 
our  Author,  that  the  Soul  is  gone  to  Para- 
dife.  Several  Banners  with  the  Names  of 
their  Idols,  and  Lanthorns  full  of  Lights,  are 
carry’d  before  the  Corps,  which  is  fet  up¬ 
right  on  a  fort  of  a  Couch,  cloathed  in  white, 
and  his  Hands  joined  together  in  a  praying 
Fofture,  and  is  follow  d  by  his  Children,  the 
Eldeft  carrying  a  Torch  to  light  the  Fire  : 
Having  three  times  furrounded  the  Funeral 
Pile,  about  which  are  plac’d  Tables  with 
Meat  and  Drink  upon  them,  the  Chief  Bonze 
begins  a  Hymn,  and  having  wav’d  a  lighted 
Torch  three  times  about  his  Head,  fignify- 
jngj  fays  my  Author,  that  the  Soul  is  with- 
out^Beginning  or  End,  he  flings  the  Torch 
away,  which  the  Children  of  the  Decealed 
taking  up,  kindle  the  Funeral  Pile,  throwing 
on  Oil  and  coftly  Tweet  Woods,  till  the  Corps 
is  burnt  to  Afhes :  After  which,  the  Children 
offer  Incenfe,  and  adore  their  rather,  as  be¬ 
ing  become  one  of  the  heavenly  Inhabitants. 
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The  next  Day  they  return  to  the  Place,  and 
put  up  the  Afhes  and  Bones  into  a  gilded 
Urn,  which  is  hung  up  in  the  Houfe  for  fome 
Time,  and  afterwards  interr’d  with  much  So¬ 
lemnity  :  And  every  feventh  Day,  feventh 
Month,  and  feventh  Year,  the  Children  offer 
Incenfe,  and  pay  their  Devotion  to  their  de- 
ceafed  Parents. 

chap.  vi. 

Treats  of  the  Land  o/'Jeft’o,  / 'aid  to  be  Tributary  to 
Japan  ,  and  of  the  •various  Opinions  concerning 
its  joining  to  America. 

TO  the  Northward  of  Japan  lies  the  Land  TheLand 
of  JeJfo3  or  Tedfo}  extending  from  the  o(jef0. 
Latitude  of  40  N.  to  the  American  Continent,  or  redfo. 
as  fome  have  conjectur’d.  Whether  it  doth 
not  join  to  the  North  Part  of  Japan}  which 
is  but  little  known  to  the  Japonefe  themfelves, 
is  not  yet  determined  ,*  but  the  Dutch  make  it 
at  leaft  two  Degrees  between  the  North  Coaft 
of  Japan  and  the  Land  of  JeJfo.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  JeJfo3  as  of  all  Countries  upon  the 
firft  Difcovery,  are  reprefented  very  unlike 
the  reft  of  their  Species  ,*  they  are  perfectly 
wild,  ’tis  faid,  and  their  Bodies  all  over  Hairy,* 
and  that  they  live  more  like  Brutes  than  Men. 

They  cloath  themfelves  with  the  Skins  of 
wild  Beafts  (which  if  they  had  Coats  of  na¬ 
tural  Hair  one  would  think  was  needlefs) 
and  are  very  much  dreaded  by  the  Japonefe : 

They  have  their  Women  in  common,  like  the 
A  a  2  antienc 
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ancient  Britons,  and  are  greac  Lovers  of  Wine  ; 
They  adore  the  Heavens,  but  have  no  facred 
Rices,  ’tis  laid.  Buc.  the  Account  Capcain 
Saris  gives  us  of  thefe  People  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  this :  He  fays,  a  Japonefe,  who  had 
been  twice  at  Jejfo,  told  him,  that  it  lies  a  - 
bout  ten  Leagues  North  Weft  of  Japan,  and 
that  the  People  were  fair  and  civiliz’d  ;  that 
thofe  of  the  South  Part  underftood  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  the  Inland  Country  was 
ignorant ;  that  thofe  of  JeJJo  were  of  the  fame 
Stature  with  the  Japottefe,  from  whom  they 
had  their  Cloaching,  and  Rice,  and  made 
Payments  in  Silver  and  Gold  Dull  •  that  at 
their  Chief  Town  of  Mat  zi  way,  the  King  of 
Japan  has  a  Governor  and  Garrifon,  and  re¬ 
ceives  Tribute  in  Silver,  Feathers,  and  fine 
Furs ;  and  that  the  People  of  JeJJ'o  frequently 
come  over  to  the  North  Part  of  Japan  to  trade, 
in  VefTels  few’d  together  with  Cordage,  with¬ 
out  any  Iron  Work  about  them. 

Whether  Nothing  has  more  perplexed  the  Curious 
om  and  Inquifitive,  than  the  Peopling  of  Ameri- 
£o  Ame*  ca.  Some  have  held,  that  the  firft  Inhabi- 
ri{a"  cants  were  driven  thither  by  Tempeft  and 
Strefs  of  Weather  ;  but  tho’  we  carry  the 
Suppofition  farther,  and  fuppofe  alfo,  that 
there  were  Women  as  well  as  Men  on  board 
fuch  VefTels,  how  {hall  we  account  for  the 
Cattle  and  other  Animals  which  were  found 
in  that  Part  of  the  World  ?  It  muft  be  a  Vef- 
fel  as  well  inhabited  as  bJoab’s  Ask,  that  fhould 
carry  fonre  of  every  Species  to  that  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  we  muft  imagine  too,  that  there 
was  Provifion  laid  in  for  them  fuitable  to  the 
Length  of  rhe  Voyage,  or  th;y  muft  have 
periihed  in  the  Transportation. 

Ta 
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To  obviate  all  thefe  Difficulties,  other$Thevm- 
held,  that  Ajia  and  America  were  contigu-0!150?1’ 
ous,  and  that  there  is  a  Paffage  from  thejj^”sc°^ 
one  to  the  other  by  Land,  though  we  havetinent 
not  yet  been  fo  lucky  to  difcover  it ; came  to 
and  that  if  it  ffiould  be  admitted  they  areb®  Peo* 
at  this  Day  feparated  by  wide  Seas,  yetp  c  ‘ 
they  may  have  been  disjoin’d,  as  England 
is  fuppos’d  to  be  from  France,  or  Sicily  from 
Naples ,  by  Earthquakes,  or  raging  Seas :  Nei¬ 
ther  are  we  now  under  a  Neaeflity,  ’tis  faid, 
of  having  recourfe  to  Earthquakes,  or  any 
fuch  extraordinary  Ruptures,  fince  the  Land 
of  JeJJ'o  has  been  difcover’d  :  For,  not  only 
from  the  Refemblance  of  the  People  to  thofe 
of  North  America ,  but  from  the  Situation  of 
JejJo ,  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude,  it  runs 
as  far  as  America  •  no  Adventurers  having  been 
able  yet  to  difcover  a  Paffage  between  the 
two  Continents,  if  there  be  one. 

But  ftill’tis  obje&ed,  if  there  was  really  a 
Communication  between  Afia  and  America , 
by  this  Country  of  JeJfo,  or  any  other  Land, 
then  we  ffiould  have  found  the  fame  Beafts, 

Fowls,  and  other  Animals  in  both  ,•  whereas 
’tis  evident,  that  we  have  feveral  Sorts  which 
America  wants,  and  they  have  many  that  we 
never  faw  here.  It  is  alfo  obferv’d,  that  there 
are  feveral  Animals,  both  in  Ajla  and  America , 
that  will  not  live  in  fo  cold  a  Climate,  as  the 
North  of  JeJJo  muft  be,  if  it  joins  to  America  j 
and  confequently  thofe  Animals  could  never 
pafs  that  Way.  If  it  be  faid,  that  when 
the  Earth  was  firft  repleniffi’d  with  living 
Creatures,  there  were  Animals  created  fuit- 
able  to  every  Climate,  this  will  not  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  Anfwer  to  the  Objection  ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  Holy  Writj  all  living  Creatures  were 

deftroy’d. 
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deftroy’d,  but  thofe  which  were  with  Noah 
in  the  Ark  ,•  and  from  thefe  alone  mu  ft  the 
World  be  repleniftul  again,  or  there  muft 
have  been  a  new  Creation. 

But  farther,  if  all  Parts  of  the  World  had 
a  Communication  with  one  another  by  Land, 
how  came  it  to  pafs  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  black  Man  to  be  found  in  all  America  ? 
In  fo  long  a  Trad  of  Time,  ’tis  very  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  fome  of  that  Complexion 
would  have  draggled  thither,  as  well  as  the 
White,  if  they  could  have  found  a  Paffage. 
To  proceed,  we  yet  know  very  little  of  this 
Land  of  only  that  the  People  are  nei¬ 
ther  (o  deform’d  or  barbarous  as  the  firft  Dif- 
coverers  made  them  :  They  are  net  hairy,  like 
the  Brutes,  nor  to  be  dreaded  as  the  wild 
Beafts  ,•  but  converfe  and  trade  with  the  Ja- 
ponefe,  as  ocher  Nations  do  :  But  it  is  a  Mif- 
fortune  that  our  Adventurers  feldom  think 
their  Relations  acceptable,  unlefs  they  pre- 
fent  us  with  a  new  Race  of  Monfters  at  their 
coming  Home.  I  fhall  here  add  fome  Obser¬ 
vations  of  the  Dutch  concerning  this  Land  of 
and  Ifland  of  Japan ,  from  whence  we 
fhall  be  the  better  able  to  conjedure,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Land  of  JeJJo  be  contiguous  to  Ame¬ 
rica  :  But  whether  it  be  or  not,  thus  much 
feems  agreed,  that  Tartary  or  JeJJo  run  fo  far 
North,  that  no  Ships  have  been  yet  able  to 
fail  beyond  them,  and  there  is  reafontobeiieve 
no  Ships  ever  will,  the  Difficulties  being  in- 
Summary  vincible.  The  Dutch  Relation  is  extraded 
ofthe  from  the  V hilofophical  TranJ'a£lions3  and  is  as 
Difco-  follows,  viz. 

theS North  The  Eaji-India-Company  of  the  United  Nether - 
EaftPaf-  lands %  about  the  Year  165-2,  omitted  neither 
fage-  Study  nor  Care  to  find  out  a  Paffage  through 
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the  North  Eafiern  Sea ,  for  thofe  that  were  to 
return  into  Europe  from  the  Eafi  Indies.  There 
was  then  much  difcourfe  of  the  Gulph  of 
Anian,  by  which  a  PafTage  was  faid  to  be 
open  into  the  Tartarian  Sea,  and  fomething 
they  underffood  from  the  People  of  Japan,  and 
the  Vortuguefe  of  the  Country  of  Jezzo,  which 
lay  above  Japan.  But  not  refting  fatisfied  with 
the  bare  Relation,  in  the  Years  5-2  and  f  3 
they  fent  out  fome  dextrous  Perfons  to  difco- 
ver  thofe  Coafts,  who  pafling  beyond  Japan, 
in  the  yoth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude 
arriv’d  upon  the  Coaft  of  Jezzo.  where  they 
fell  into  a  narrow  Sea,  yet  broad  and  conve¬ 
nient  enough  to  lead  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  oppofite  Shoars  they  call’d,  Het  Compaigne 
Land  ;  and  an  Ifland  feated  in  the  middle^of 
the  Gulph  they  call’d,  Het  Staten  Eyland. 

Whether  this  Land  of  Jejfo  be  annex’d  to 
Japan  or  not,  the  Inhabitants  of  both  Coun¬ 
tries  doubt  j  becaufe  vaft  and  inacceffible 
Mountains  interpofe,  which  hinder  the  Com¬ 
munication.  Neither  doth  it  as  yet  clearly  ap¬ 
pear,  whether  this  Land  of  Jejfo  is  a  part  of 
Tartary,  or  whether  by  an  Arm  of  the  Sea 
divided  from  it.  The  Chinefe  affirm,  that 
Tartary  runs  300  Leagues  Eaftward  beyond 
their  famous  Wall  ,*  fo  that  if  we  follow  thefe, 
the  Country  of  JeJJb  and  Japan  mayfeemto 
be  annex’d  to  Tartary.  But  thofe  of  Jejfo  fay, 
that  there  runs  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  betwixt 
them  and  Tartary  :  Which  Opinion  may  feem 
to  receive  fome  Confirmation  from  whac 
thofe  Hollanders  affirm,  who  were  Shipwrack’d 
(fome  Years  fince)  upon  Corea,  a  Peninfula  of 
China ;  they  fay,  they  faw  there  a  Whale 
upon  whole  Back  Ruck  an  Harping  Iron  of 
Cafcony  ;  And  the  Credit  of  this  Affertion  not 
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being  queftioned  by  any,  it  is  molt  probable 
to  be  conjectur’d,  that  this  Whale  pafs’d  from 
Spitz,berg  thorough  the  neareft  Arm  of  the 
Sea,  rather  than  through  the  more  remote. 
Be  it  how  it  will,  we  may  hence  fafely  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Sea  which  lies  beyond  Japan 
and  SpitZjberg  is  paffable,  and  that  through 
more,  perhaps,  than  one  Arm  or  Channel, 
by  which  they  Communicate. 

But  to  go  on,  after  the  Experiments  made 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Eaft-India-Company 
in  the  Years  and  5-3,  they  refolv’d  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  further  upon  the  Difcovery,  as  well 
becaufe  the  Emperor  of  Japan  interdicted  the 
Navigation  of  Foreigners  into  Jef[os  in  re¬ 
gard,  as  they  fay,  of  the  vaft  Tribute  which 
he  raifeth  annually  upon  the  Silver  Mines 
there ;  as  becaufe  they  think  it  may  little 
conduce  to  their  Advantage  to  have  this  com¬ 
pendious  way  of  Navigation  difcover’d.  And 
therefore  they  have  thought  fit  to  prohibit  all 
farther  fearch  into  the  Navigation  to  JeJfo, 
and  the  Countries  adjacent ;  upon  which  very 
Reafon  they  have  endeavour’d  to  conceal 
their  Auftral  Plantations. 

Now  concerning  that  TraCt  or  Space  which 
lieth  betwixt  Spitzberg,  Nova  Zcmbla3  and  the 
Streights  ofjejj'o3  we  have  no  reafon,  for  ought 
I  fee,  to  entertain  any  doubt ;  becaufe  many 
of  the  Mafcovite  Itineraries  alfure  US,  that  the 
Coafl:  of  Tart  ary  runs  not  Northward  from 
Nova  Zembla3  but  turns  up  very  much  towards 
the  Eaft  3  fo  that  the  Head  Land  of  Nova 
Zembla  is  far  the  moft  Northern  Part  of  all 
Tartary.  This  may  likewife  be  collected  out 
of  the  Hiftories  and  Maps  of  Chinay  which 
affirm,  that  thofe  who  pafs  from  the  Wall 
of  China  Northward*  may  in  the  fpace  of 
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14  Days  reach  the  Sea.  And  the  Coaft  of 
Tartary ,  which  lies  byond  the  Samoiedes , 
fufficiently  teftifieth  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Sea  ;  forafmuch  as  the  further  any  Man 
advanceth  towards  the  Eaft,  the  Mufcovites 
have  there  obferved  large  and  Navigable  Ri¬ 
vers.  Summary  of  the  Bifcoveries  about  the  North 
Eaft  Faff  ages.  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  118.  p.  417.. 

But  we  find  in  the  fame  PhiUfophical  Tranf. L 
a  ft  ions,  a  Paragraph  which  feems  to  contradict 
the  above  mentioned  Conje&ures.  It  is  an 
Extra#  of  a  Letter  fent  from  Mr.  Wit  fen,  viz. 

1  formerly  thought  Nova  Zembla  had  been  a. 
Continent  $  but  I  have  fence  been  better  inform'd 
and  retraced  that  Error.  And  ■whereas  the  late 
M.  Voffius  would  needs  perfuade  himfelf,  as  well 
as  he  did  others ,  that  there  was  a  Pajfage  to  Japan 
by  the  North ,  and  that  the  Tartarian  Countries 
behind  Nova  Zembla  did  decline  immediately  to¬ 
wards  the  South ,  I  did  always  oppofe  it,  and  think 
1  can  even  demonftrate  the  ImpoJJibility  thereof ;  fo 
that  what  we  wrote  to  encourage  Mariners  to  that 
Attempt ,  was  even  dire  cling  them  to  the  Point  of 
Death ,  as  it  afterwards  enfued.  Phil.  Tranfa#. 
No.  19;.  p.  494. 

So  that  if  it  fliould  be  admitted,  that  the 
Continent  of  Afea  and  America  are  feparated 
by  the  Ocean,  yet  we  may  now  reft  fatisfied, 
that  the  Difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  a  North 
Eaft  PafTage  to  Japan  are  not  to  be  furmount- 
ed,  and  poffibly  will  neysr  be  attempted 
again. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of 
this  Kingdom  •  and  of  the  Bounds  of  the  feverat 
Provinces.  A  Defcription  of  the  Bay  of  Ton- 
quin,  and  the  principal  Rivers  ;  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  Account  of  the  wet  and  dry  Seafons ,  and  the 
Tuffoons,  or  Periodical  Hurricanes  upon  thefe 
Coafis. 

HE  Kingdom  of  Tonquin  is 
bounded  by  the  Province  of 
Tunam  in  China  towards  the 
North ;  by  the  Province  of 
Canton  and  the  Bay  of  Ton. 
quin  towards  the  Eaft ;  by 
Cochin  China  on  the  South, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  Weft  :  and 
extends  from  the  Latitude  of  17  to  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  23  and  an  half  North  ;  fo  that  it  con¬ 
tains  about  400  Miles  in  Length,  and  in 
Breadth  1  70,  in  fome  Places ;  but  the  Breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  is  very  unequal. 
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Ic  is  divided  into  eight  Provinces,  viz,.  p^. 

I.  Tenan,  2.  Eafi  Province,  3.  South  Province,  f°Vin' 
4.  Tenhoa ,  y.  Ngeam,  6.  JVefi  Province,  7.  North 
Province ,  and  8.  the  Province  of  Cachao  ; 
which  are  thus  deferib’d  by  Mr.  Dampier ,  who 
was  fome  time  in  that  Country. 

1.  The  Province  of  Jenan  is  bounded  by 
China  and  the  Sea  of  Aynam  towards  the  South 
and  Eaft,  and  the  Province  call’d  the  Eafi 
Province  on  the  Weft  and  North  ;  it  is  but  a 
fmall  Province,  and  the  chief  Produce  there¬ 
of  is  Rice. 

2.  Eafi  Province,  which  ftretches  away  from 
7 \r,an  to  the  North  Province ,  having  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Cachao  on  the  Weft,  and  the  Bay  of 
Toncjuin  or  Aynam  on  the  South:  This  is  a 
large  Province,  confifting  chiefly  in  Low 
Lands  and  Iflands,  efpecially  to  the  South- 
Eaft.  It  is  inhabited  for  the  moft  part  by 
Fifhermen;  has  good  Meadow  and  Pafturage, 
abounds  in  Cattle,  and  produces  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Rice.  Hean  is  the  Chief  Town  of 
this  Province,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor. 

3.  South  Province ,  which  is  a  Triangular  I- 
fland  made  by  the  Sea  and  the  Rivers  Domea 
and  Rockbo.  This  Province  alfo  is  very  low 
Land,  and  has  fine  Meadow  and  Pafture 
Grounds,  and  abounds  in  Rice. 

4.  Tenhoa,  bounded  by  the  Kiver  Rockbo  on 
the  Eaft,  Wefi  Province  on  the  North,  and  the 
Bay  of  T on  quin  on  the  South :  This  alfo  is  low 
Land,  produces  Rice,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  South  Parts  drive  a  great  Trade  in  Fifh- 
ing,  as  do  all  thofe  of  the  Sea-Coafts  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

y.  Ngeam ,  bounded  by  Tenhoa  on  the  Eaft, 

Cochin  China  on  the  South  and  Weft,  and  JVefi 

B  b  z  Province 
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Province  on  the  North  :  This  is  a  large  Pro^ 
vince,  abounding  with  Rice,  Pafturage  and 
Cattle,  and  being  the  Frontier  againft  Cochin 
China,  there  is  always  a  Body  of  Troops 
quarter’d  there. 

6.  Weft  Province ,  bounced  by  Ngeana  ori 
the  South,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  Weft, 
the  Province  of  Cachao  on  the  Eaft,  and  by 
the  North  Province  on  the  North :  This  is  a 
large  Champion  Country,  a  rich  Soil,  and 
does  not  want  Wood  and  Pafture  Grounds. 

7 .  North  Province ,  which  is  a  large  Tratft 
of  Land,  making  almoft  all  the  Northern 
Part  of  that  Kingdom,  having  Laos  on  the 
Weft,  China  on  the  Eaft,  and  Weft  Province , 
Cachao ,  and  Eaft  Province  on  the  South  :  In 
this  Province  there  is  a  great  Variety  of 
Mountains  and  Plains,  Champion  and  Wood¬ 
lands,  and  here  the  wild  Elephants  are  chiefly 
found.  It  produces  alfo  great  Quantities  of 
Silk  and  Lack. 

8.  The  Province  of  Cachao ,  which  lies  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  and  is  bounded 
.by  the  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  and  South  Provin¬ 
ces  :  This  Province  alfo  has  great  Variety  of 
Mountains  and  low  Lands,  Woods  and  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  is  an  exceeding  pleafant  Country  ; 
the  Soil  generally  a  yellow  Earth,  and  a- 
bounds  in  Rice,  Silk,  and  Lack,  which  none 
of  the-  Provinces  are  quite  deftitute  of,  tho’ 
they  have  them  not  in  the  fame  proportion. 

„  The  Bay  of  Tonquin ,  by  which  the  Euro- 
p sans  approach  this  Kingdom,  according  to 
describ’d.  Datnpier,  is  made  by  the  South  Eaft  Point  of 
Champa,  which  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  12  De¬ 
grees  cn  the  Weft  Side  of  it,  and  the  Iflarid 
oi  Aynaw9  which  is  about  18  or  19  Degrees 
Niorth;  This  Bay  is  abput  30  Leagues  wide 

in 
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in  the  broadeft  Place  :  In  the  middle  there 
is  about  46  Fathom  Water,  and  good  anchor¬ 
ing  all  over  it.  There  are  two  great  Rivers 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay,  or  rather  one  great 
River  divided  into  two  Channels ;  one  ofthem 
is  called  Rockbo ,  the  Mouth  of  which  lies  i°  River 
about  2Q  Degrees  6  Minutes  North  Latitude; 
the  other  River,  which  is  much  larger  and 
deeper,  is  called  Domea  by  Dampier ,  from  the 
firft  Town  on  the  Banks  of  it,  and  lies  in  20 
Degrees  45-  Minutes  North  Latitude.  The 
Mouth  of  this  River  is  twenty  Leagues  to 
the  North  Eaft  of  the  Mouth  of  Rockbo. 

There  are  many  dangerous  Shoals  between 
thefe  two  Rivers,  which  ftretch  two  Leagues 
or  more  into  the  Sea  :  And  all  that  Coaft, 
from  Cochin  China  upon  the  Weft  to  China  in 
the  Eaft,  is  full  of  Shoals.  By  the  River  Rlver  d*. 
Domea  the  European  Ships  enter  the  Kingdom  wea. 
of  Tonojuin.  There  is  a  Bar  of  near  two  Miles 
broad  at  the  Mouth  of  it;  the  Channel  isa- 
bout  half  a  Mile  over,  having  Sands  on  each 
Side.  When  Ships  come  hither,  they  wait 
for  a  Pilot  to  dired  them  ;  but  they  will  not 
come  off  to  take  Charge  of  any  Ship  until 
there  is  a  Spring  Tide.  The  Mark  of  this 
River  is  a  great  high  ridgy  Mountain,  call’d 
the  Elephantj  which  muft  be  brought  to  bear 
North  Weft  and  by  North ;  then  fleering  to¬ 
wards  the  Shore,  ’till  you  come  into  fix  Fathom 
Water,  which  will  be  about  two  or  three  Miles 
from  the  Foot  of  the  Bar,  and  about  as  much 
from  a  little  Ifland  call’d  Pearl  JJland ,  which 
will  then  bear  North  North  Eaft,  it  will 
be  proper  to  eaft  Anchor,  and  wait  for  a  Pi¬ 
lot,  who  will  come  pff  upon  firing  a  Gun.  if 
the  Tides  fervg. 

i  t  v.  .  *  .  * . 
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Bsr at  the  On  pafRng  over  the  Bar  at  half  Flood, 
e.^Tsncs  Dopier  obferved,  they  had  14  Foot  and  a  half 
W ater  j  and  being  got  over  the  Bar,  he  found 
it  deeper,  and  a  lore  Gaze  :  The  River  at  the 
Mouth  was  about  a  Mile  over  ,•  and  when 
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they 
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had  fail’d  about  Five  or  Sis  Leagues 


>afs’d 


by 


the  Village  call’d 


jj  fxze3  lying  on  the  Right  or  Starboard  Side, 
where  the  Dutch  Ships  who  trace  hither  al¬ 


ways  lie,  never  g 


nng  Higher 
the 


Their  Seamen 


are  very  intimate  vMh  the  Natives,  having 
taught  them  the  Art  of  Gardening,  and  live 
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here  with  their  occafionai  b  rreg  as  if  they 
were  at  home  :  But  the  Exghjh  cfcoofe  to 
Anchor  three  Miles  higher,  where  rhe  Tide 
does  not  run  fo  Prong.  When  Shipping  ar¬ 
rives,  the  Natives  immediately  buiid  a  Town 
or  Huts,  and  bring  down  rheir  Women  to  let 
our,  with  fuch  other  Provifions  as  the  Seamen 
want:  But  the  Principal  Trade  of  the  King¬ 
dom  is  carried  on  at  Cachao)  the  Capital  City, 
where  the  Exglijh  2nd  Dutch  Eajt  India  C.crnpa- 
Cjchso  thew;^  fcave  each  of  them  their  Factories.  This 
City,  Dawpitr  tells  us,  lies  about  ico  Miles  up 
the  River,  and  about  80  from  the  Place  where 
they  came  to  Anchor.  There  is  a  delightful 
P’eafant  Profpect  all  the  way  up  the  River,  of  a  large. 
Country  level,  fruitful  Country ;  confining  either  of 
cn  both  pafture  or  Rice  Fields  :  But  there  are  no 
fides  the  jfees  t0  fce  feen,  unlefs  about  their  Villages, 
Kiver‘  which  are  always  encompafs’d  with  them  on 
ail  Tides,  unlefs  towards  the  River,  to  which 
they  lie  open.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
extremely  pleafant  in  the  dry  Seafons. 

The  Town  of  Uean  Rands  on  the  E aft  fide 
of  this  River,  about  Sixty  Miles  from  the 
Place  where  the  Ships  lie  at  Anchor,  and 
about  Eighty  from  the  Sea.  A  little  below 
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this  it  is  that  the  Rivers  Domea  and  Rockbo 
divide,  and  running  into  the  Sea  Twenty 
Leagues  afunder,  form  an  Ifland.  The  Town 
of  Hean  has  about  2000  Houfes,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Poor  People,  and  Soldiers  who 
keep  Garrifon  here :  But  the  Town  has  nei¬ 
ther  Walls  nor  great  Guns  to  defend  it.  Mere 
is  one  Street  of  Chinefe  Merchants,  who  for-  chmtjt  as 
merlv  liv’d  at  Cachao 3  but  being  too  fharp  for 
the  Natives  in  their  Dealings,  were  ordered 
to  remove  from  thence  :  Whereupon  moft  of 
them  left  the  Country,  there  being  no  confi- 
derable  Trade  but  at  Cachao ,  Tome  few  of 
them  only  fettling  themfeives  at  Hean  ;  they 
are  fuffer’d  Rill  to  go  to  Cachao  now  and  then, 
to  buy  and  fell  Goods,  but  not  to  reiide  there 


any  time.  Some  of  thefe  China  Merchants 
trade  to  Japan  with  raw  and  wrought  Silks, 
bringing  back  chiefly  Bullion  in  return. 

The  Siamefe  and  Chinefe  bring  up  their 
Ships  as  high  as  Hean  by  the  River  Rockbo ; 

But  Dampier  fays,  he  could  never  learn  that 
any  European  Ships  came  up  fo  far. 

From  Hean  to  Cachao3  which  is  not  above 
twenty  Miles,  the  Boats  are  ufuaily  two  Days 
getting  up,  the  Stream  running  fo  very  ftrong 
againft  them,  and  no  Tide  to  favour  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tonqmn  is  for  the  molt  „ 
part  healthful,  efpecially  in  the  dry  Seafons,  fcrJr?2 
when  it  is  alfo  very  pleafant.  The  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  as  well  there  as  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries  between  the  Tropicks,  are  divided  into  Seafons 
Wet  and  Dry,  inftead  of  Winter  and  Summer. 

The  Weather  does  not  alter  all  at  once, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  dry  Seafon  there  are  an? Dry C 
now  and  then  gentle  Showers,  which  precede  inftead  of 
the  violent  Rains  j  and  towards  the  end  ofSumm" 
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the  Wet  Months  there  will  be  feveral  fair 
Days,  which  fhew  the  dry  time  is  coming  on. 
Thefe  Seafons  are  generally  much  alike, 
Dampier  obferves,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Torrid 
Zone ,  on  the  fame  fide  the  Line,  and  in  the  fame 
Latitudes ;  except  within  two  or  three  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Equator,  where  the  Winds  and 
Weather  are  always  variable  and  uncertain. 
Countries  But  as  to  the  Heat  and  Cold,  it  is  obfervable, 
rear  the  that  thofe  Countries  which  lie  near  the  Tro- 
Tropicks  picks^  efpeciaily  5  or  4  Degrees  within  them, 

thanthofe  are  much  hotter  than  thofe  that  lie  under 
under  the  the  Line  ;  for  which  Dumpier  afligns  thefe 

Line.  Reafons,  Firft,  the  longeft  Day  under  the 
Equator  is  but  Twelve  Hours,  and  the  Night 
anfwerable  :  But  near  the  Tropicks  the  long- 
eft  Day  is  Thirteen  Hours  and  a  half,  and  an 
Hour  and  a  half  being  taken  from  the  Night, 
the  length  of  the  Day  and  the  Ihortnefs  of 
the  Night  make  a  difference  of  three  Hours. 
Secondly,  fuch  Places  as  lie  three  Degrees 
within  the  Tropick,  the  Sun  comes  within 
two  or  three  Degrees  of  the  Zenith  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  having  pafs’d  the 
Zenith,  does  not  go  above  three  Degree* 
before  it  returns  again  ;  fo  that  it  is  at  leaft 
three  Months  within  four  Degrees  of  the 
Zenith  :  And  thus  the  Sun  is  Vertical  almoft 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end 
of  July ;  whereas  when  the  Sun  comes  into 
the  Equator  it  immediately  haftens  away 
North  or  South  ;  and  his  ftay  being  fo 
fhort,  the  Heat  cannot  be  fo  intenfe  as 
near  the  Tropick,  where  he  continues  fo 
long  almoft  Vertical,  and  is  fo  much  lon¬ 
ger  above  the  Horizon  every  Day,  and 
the  Nights  are  fo  much  fhorter  than  they 
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are  under  the  Line.  There  is  this  further 
Heafon  Dumpier  gives,  why  Tonejuin  and  fome 
other  Countries  are  fo  exceffive  hot,  namely, 
that  it  lies  in  a  Bay  where  there  are  not  thole 
Cool  Breezes  that  frequently  blow  in  other 
Places, 

The  Wet  Seafon  begins  here  the  latter  end  Wet  Sea- 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  conti- fonsbegin 
nues  to  the  latter  end  of  Augufi :  in  which1”  Sril 
time  there  are  violent  Rains,  fometimes  forandconti- 
many  Hours,  and  at  others  for  two  or  three  nue  till 
-Days  without  ceafmg  ;  but  there  are  confide-^#- 
rable  Intervals  of  fair  Weather  :  By  thefe 
JRains  are  occafion’d  great  Land  Floods  in  allThe0c 
Countries  between  the  Tropicks  at  their  cafion  of 
Annual  Period,-  and  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  the  annu- 
over-flowing  of  the  Nifie,  which  runs  a  great8lFloods 
way  within  the  Torrid  Zone  :  The  River ”ear  lh^c 
being  fwell’d  by  fuch  Rains,  muft  of  neceility  r0iUC 
over-flow  the  Low-lands  of  Egypt  which  lie 
in  its  way.  And  the  Antients  might  as  well 
.have  wonder’d  at  the  over-flowing  of  any 
other  River  annually  which  rifes  far  within 
the  Tropicks. 

In  Augufi  the  Weather  begins  to  be  more 
moderate,  both  as  to  Rain  and  Heat tho’ 
there  then  falls  Tome  Showers.  In  September 
find  October  it  is  more  temperate  Rill  ;  and  yet 
between  the  beginning  of  Augufi  and  the 
latter  end  of  Oftober  are  chofe  violent  Storms  Tuffoons 
call’d  Tuffoons  ( Typbones )  which  are  fo  very  tamper!, 
fierce  that  the  Chinefe  dare  not  fh'r  out  of  their  odical 
Harbours  till  they  are  pafs’d :  Afterwards  Storms  on 
there  is  no  danger  of  Storms  till  the  return  of  ^oa^s 
the  Seafon.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that ^fchZa 
thefe  Tuffoons  ufually  happen  about  the  Fullan 
or  Change  of  the  Moon,  and  are  preceded 
by  very  fair  Weather,  final!  Winds,  and  a 

£  c  clear 
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clear  Sky.  Thefe  fmall  Winds  vere  from  the 
common  Trade,  which  is  at  this  time  South 
Weft,  and  fhuffie  about  to  the  North  or 
North  Eaft.  Before  the  Storm  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  boding  Cloud  very  dreadful  to  look 
at,  and  is  feen  fometimes  twelve  Hours  before 
hand  :  V\  hen  the  Cloud  begins  to  move  apace 
the  Storm  may  be  expected  fuddenly.  Ic 
ufually  blows  about  twelve  Hours  very  fierce¬ 
ly  at  North  Eaft,  and  is  attended  with  Claps 
of  Thunder,  great  Flafhes  of  Lightning,  and 
esceffive  Rains.  It  abates  on  a  fudden  and 
falls  quite  Calm,  and  having  continued  fo 
about  an  Hour,  the  Wind  comes  about  to  the 
South  Weft,  and  blows  as  violently  from  that 
Quarter  as  it  did  from  the  other. 

Keoemter  1  ^je  Months  of  November  and  December  are 
end  2nd  he3lthtul,  and  exceeding  pleafant. 

cemtir  January  3  February  and  March  are  for  the  moft 

wirkfv i  P2rc  ^  ’  ^Ut  t^iere  are  thick  Fogs  in  the 
Mornings,  and  fometimes  cold  drilling  Rains: 
the  Air  is  aifo  very  fharp  in  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  3  efpecially  if  the  Wind  be  in  the  North- 
Eaft.  In  April  the  Weather  is  moderately  dry ; 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Scafcns  _  But  tho’  this  be  the  ordinary  ftate  of  their 
not  all  Year,  yet  the  Seafons  fometimes  alter  a 
Years  a.  Month,  or  more  ;  neither  are  they  alike  in 
all  Years,  for  the  Rains  are  fome  Years  more 
violent  and  lafting  than  others  ,*  nor  have  they 
always  Raio  fufficient  to  manure  their  Rice : 
Tcnquin3  as  well  as  other  Countries  between 
the  Tropicks,  depends  much  upon  the  Annu¬ 
al  Rains,  or  Floods,  to  moiften  and  enrich 
their  Ground  ;  for  if  thefe  fail  they  have  hard¬ 
ly  any  Crop,  and  the  Poor  are  reduc’d  to  a 
ftarving  Condition,  and  forc’d  to  fell  their 
-  Children,  as  they  do  in  many  ocher  Parts  of 

India 
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India  in  the  like  Diftrefs,  to  preferve  their 
own  and  their  Childrens  Lives.  But  this  is 
not  fo  often  the  Cafe  of  Tonquin  as  it  is  of  the 
Coafts  of  Malabar  and  Cormandel. 

The  lower  part  of  this  Kingdom  alfo  fome- 
times  fuffers  by  too  great  Rains,  efpecially  if 
they  happen  unfeafonably ;  but  then  their  dry 
Lands  yield  the  better  Crops ;  fo  that  they 
are  not  in  the  fame  danger  of  Famine  as  in  a 
time  of  Drought ;  and  their  Poor,  which,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already,  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  oftner  perifli  for  want  of  Imployment 
and  a  proper  Care  being  taken  of  them,  than 
from  a  Scarcity  of  Provifions  in  this  Country, 

CHAP.  II. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  their  Towns ,  Fortifications, 

Palaces,  Buildings  and  Furniture;  and  treats  of 
the  Genius ,  Temper,  Stature,  Complexion  and 
Habits  of  the  Tonquinefe ;  alfo  of  their  Diet, 

Liquors,  Fefiivals,  Diverfions,  Roads  and  Way 
of  Travelling. 

THE  Capital  City  of  Cachao  Bands  upon^jtv  0p 
a  riling  Ground,  but  level,  on  the  Weft  c\l»» 
fide  of  the  River  Domea,  having  neither  Bank,defcnb\l. 
Wall  nor  Ditch  to  defend  it.  It  confifts  of  a- 
bout  Twenty  Thoufand  Houfes,  low  built, 
with  Mud  Walls  andThatcht  Roofs,  a  very 
few  of  them  only  being  built  with  Brick  and 
Tile :  The  principal  Streets  are  very  wide, 
but  ill  pitch’d  and  dirty  in  wet  Weather ;  and 
there  are  feveral  Ponds  and  Ditches  full  of 
black  Mud,  which  in  the  dry  Seafon  are  very 
©ifenfivej  but  the  Town  is  notwithftanding 

C>  c  2  look  d 
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look’d  upon  to  be  Healthful.  Every  Man  in 
his  back  Yard,  or  home  convenient  part  of  his 
Houle  has  a  fmall  Arch’d  Brick’d  Building 
like  an  Oven,  about  Six  Foot  high,  to  fecure 
his. bell  Goods  in  cafe  of  Fire,  which  their 
Thatch’d  Tenements  are  very  fubjedt  co  ;  but 
the  Government,  by  way  of  Prevention,  ob¬ 
liges  every  Man  to  keep  a  great  Jar  of  Water 
at  the  Top  of  his  Houfe,  with  Buckets ;  and 
'  if  the  Fire  can’t  be  extinguifh’d  this  way,  the 
Thatch  is  fo  contriv’d  in  large  Panes  of  Seven 
or  Eight  Foot  fqaare,  that  they  can  throw  it 
oft  all  at  once  ;  and  they  keep  Hooks  like  thofe 
ufed  by  our  Fire-men,  to  pull  down  the  Build¬ 
ings  that  are  in  Flaip.es :  Whoever  negle&s  to 
have  his  jar  of  Water,  his  Buckets  and  Hooks 
in  order,  is  fevereiy  punifh’d. 

Palaces;  There  are  Three  Palaces  in  the  City  of  Ca~ 
chao ,  in  the  Chief  of  which  the  Boua  or  King 
has  his  Refidence  :  It  is  faid  to  be  about  Three 
Leagues  in  Circumference,  and  has  a  Wall  a- 
bout  Fifteen  Foot  high,  and  as  many  in 
thicknefs,  fac’d  on  both  Tides  with  Brick  j  and 
within  the  Palace,  befides  the  Buildings  and 
Apartments  of  the  King  and  his  Courtiers, 
there  are  Parks,  Gardens  and  Canals,  as  in  the 
Pvoyal  Palaces  of  China. 

There  are  Two  other  Palaces  in  Cacbao ,  but 
very  meanly  built,  in  one  of  which  the  Cboua 
©r  General  refides  ,•  before  this  there  is  a  large 
Square  Parade,  with  a  Building  running  a- 
long  one  fide  of  it,  where  the  Generals  and 
Mandarins  fit  to  fee  their  Soldiers  perform 
their  Exercife  ;  oppofite  to  this  is  another  low 
Building,  where  the  Train  of  Artillery  is  kept, 
which  confifts  of  about  Fifty  or  Sixty  Iron- 
Guns,  from  Faulcon  to  Demiculverin,  Two 
or  Three  whole  Culverin,  and  fome  Iron 

lylorcars  1 
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Mortars  ;  but  the  Carriages  of  their  Guns  are 
for  the  moft  part  ill  contriv’d  and  out  of  re- 
pair. 

There  is  alfo  near  this  Palace  a  Stable  of  „  M 
Two  Hundred  Elephants,  kept  for  the  War,^^^. 
or  to  carry  the  Generals  and  their  Baggage  jphants 
and  another  Stable  of  about  Three  Hundred  and  Hor- 
Horfes.  ^es* 

There  are  no  other  Buildings  worth  taking  Englifh 
notice  of  in  Cachao ,  unlefs  it  be  the  English  Fa-  Factory, 
dory,  which  Bands  at  the  North  end  of  the 
City  fronting  the  River;  and  tho’ this  be  but 
an  ordinary  low  built  Houfe,  it  is  one  of  the 
beftinTown.  The  Dutch  Fadory  joins  to  it 
on  the  South,  but  is  not  altogether  fo  large. 

There  are  few  Cities  in  Tonquin,  befides 
Cachao ;  Hean  is  one  of  the  Chief,  which  con-H^; 
fifts  of  about  two  Thoufand  Houfes,  and, 
like  the  reft  of  them,  lies  open  to  the  Coun¬ 
try,  having  neither  Wall  or  Ditch  to  defend  it. 

Market  Towns  they  have  none,  but  every 
five  or  fix  Villages  take  it  by  Turns  to  have  the  Villages. 
Market  held  in  one  of  them.  Their  Villages 
confift  of  thirty  or  forty  Houfes  each,  and 
ftand  very  thick  all  over  the  Country.  Thefe 
Villages  are  always  furrounded  by  Groves  of 
Trees  in  the  fiat  Country,  and  encompafs’d 
by  large  Motes  and  high  Banks,  thrown  up 
beyond  the  Groves,  to  prevent  their  Houfes. 
and  Gardens  being  overflow’d  in  the  wet  Sea- 
fon  ;  for  all  the  Land  about  them,  at  that 
Time,  lies  two  or  three  Foot  under  Water, 
ind  they  are  forc’d  to  go  up  to  their  Knees  to 
aafs  from  one  Village  to  another,  or  make 
ufe  of  Boars ;  and  their  Habitations  are  then 
very  dirty  and  uncomfortable. 

In  the  dry  Seafons,  the  Motes  which  fur- 
round  the  Villages  (ery§  to  fill  the  Canals 

with 
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with  Water,  which  feparare  their  Grounds ; 
and  every  Houle  ftandir.g  in  the  middle  of 
a  Garden,  thus  furrounded  by  Trees  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  are  extreamly  pleafant.  In  the  Hilly 
Country  they  have  no  Motes,  or  Banks, 
thrown  up  about  their  Villages,*  and  therefore 
may  be  fuppafed  to  be  much  more  Healthful 
in  the  wet  Seafon,  than  thofe  in  the  flat 
Country.  The  Partitions  in  their  Houfes  are 
made  with  fpiit  Cane,  and  their  Rooms  have 
no  other  Light  than  what  they  receive  from 
a  little  fquare  Hole.  Their  Furniture  confifts 
Farm,  of  Tables,  Cabinets  and  Stools,  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Bed  or  two  in  their  inr,e:molt  Rooms ; 
every  Man  alio  has  a  little  Altar  in  his  Houfe 
with  an  Image,  and  two  Incenfe  Pots  upon 
it,  before  which  he  performs  his  Devotions. 
They  drefs  their  Meat  ufaally  ir  their  Yards, 
or  before  their  Doors,  but  in  the  rainy  Sea¬ 
fon  make  ufe  of  one  of  their  oik  ward  Rooms, 
where  they  are  almoft  blinded  with  Smoak 
for  want  of  Chimneys.  This  People  are 
Genius  courteous  and  obliging  to  Strangers,  efpeci- 
and  ally  the  Trading  Parc  of  them,  and  mighty 
Temper,  fair  Dealers,  they  are  nor  given  to  Tricking 
and  Cheating,  like  the  Chinefe :  However,  their 
Mandarins ,  or  Magiftrates,  are  faid  to  be 
Proud  and  Imperious ;  their  Soldiery  Infoient ; 
and  their  Poor,  who  are  very  Numerous,  gi¬ 
ven  to  Thieving ;  infomuch  that  Strangers  are 
forc’d  to  keep  a  very  ftridt  Watch  over  their 
Goods. 

They  are  reckon’d  good  Mechanicks,  faith¬ 
ful  and  diligent  when  they  are  retain’d  in 
Service,  and  fo  fuhmiffive,  that  fome  have 
look’d  upon  them  to  be  mean  Spirited,  and  of 
a  fiavifh  Difpoficion,  produc’d  by  the  Tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  Government  they  live  under  j  they 

are 
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are  Patient  in  Labour,  but  feem  much  deject¬ 
ed  in  Sicknefs;  univerfally  addicted  to  Ga-  Qivcn 
ming,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  from  GamiW 
which  nothing  can  reftrain  them  ;  they  will 
play  away  their  very  Cloaths. 

The  Natives  of  Tonquin  are  of  a  Tawny  Their 
Complexion,  but  not  fo  dark  as  moft  of  their  Perfons„ 
Indian  Neighbours ;  clean  Limb’d,  and  of  a 
middle  Stature  ,*  they  have  long  lank  black 
Hair,  which  grows  very  thick,  and  hangs 
down  upon  their  Shoulders ;  their  Nofe  and 
Lips  are  proportionable  and  well  made,  but 
their  Faces  are  a  little  flattifh  and  of  an  Oval 
Form.  When  they  are  about  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  Years  old,  they  dye  their  Teeth  of  a 
black  or  very  dark  Colour  ;  this  Operation  Dye  their 
takes  up  three  or  four  Days,  and  they  dare  Teeth 
hardly  take  any  Nourifhment,  the  Compofi-  Black, 
tion  being  fo  Nauceous,  or  as  fome  fay  Poi- 
fonous :  It  is  obferv’d,  that  they  are  afham’d 
of  having  white  Teeth,  like  Brutes,  but  the 
true  Reafon  of  their  blacking  them  is,  no 
doubt,  the  prevailing  Faihion  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  ;  which,  how  Ridiculous  foever  to  Fo¬ 
reigners,  muft  ever  be  follow’d  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  unlefs  they  would  be  pointed  at  and 
infulted  by  the  Mob,  as  well  as  by  People  of 
better  Fafhion. 

Their  outward  Habit  is  a  long  Gown, 
which  is  bound  about  with  a  Safh,  and  ’cis  ^ablt3* 
faid,  the  Sexes  are  not  diftinguifhable  by 
their  Habits.  The  Quality  ufuaiiy  wear  Silk, 
but  they  never  think  themfelves  finer  than  in 
Englijh  Broad  Cloth,  either  Red  or  Green, 
and  have  Caps  of  the  fame  Scuff  with  their 
Gowns.  Inferior  People,  and  Soldiers,  ge¬ 
nerally  wear  Cotton  Cloth,  dy’d  of  a  dark 
Colour ;  and  the  Soldiers  upper  Garments 

reach 
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reach  no  farther  than  their  Knees,  but  they 
have  Drawers  which  come  down  to  their  mid 
Leg.  Poor  People  generally  go  bare  headed, 
except  in  the  rainy  Seafons,  when  the  Fifher- 
men,andthofe  who  are  expos’dtothe  Weather, 
wear  ftiffbro2d  brim’d  Hats,  made  of  Reeds, 
or  Palm  Leaves.  The  Poor  People  hardly  e- 
ver  wear  any  thing  elfe  but  a  Doublet  and 
pair  of  Drawers,  without  either  Shirt,  Shoes 
or  Stockings,-  they  fit  crofs  legg’d,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Afiaticks :  They  have  a  fort  of 
Couches  or  Benches  cover’d  with  fine  Matt, 
and  rais’d  about  a  Foot  from  the  Ground  all 
round  the  Rooms  where  they  make  their 
Entertainments and  on  thefe  their  Friends 
fit  with  an  Alcove  over  their  Heads,  having 
a  Cufhion  under  them,  and  another  at  their 
Backs.  And  no  People,  ’tis  faid,  are  mors 
Sociable  or  Hofpitable  than  the  Tonquinefe, 

£  .  The  mofl  common  Difh  next  to  boil’d  Rice  is 
a  in^4  little  bits  of  Pork  fpitted  together,  and  roafted. 
They  eat  alfo  Fowls,  Beef,  Bulfaloes  Flefh, 
and  the  Flefh  of  Goats,  Horfes,  Dogs,  Cats 
and  Locufts,  with  all  forts  of  Roots,  Herbs, 
Eggs  and  Fifli ;  they  fometimes  mince  their 
raw  Pork  and  make  it  up  in  Balls  like  Saufage- 
Meat,  and  eat  it  without  any  other  drefling. 
Their  Bullocks  they  finge  like  Bacon  Hogs, 
and  having  fteep’d  Slices  of  raw  Beef  inV inegar 
three  or  four  Hours,  will  eat  it  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  Guft.  Horfe  Flefh  is  efteem’d  as  good 
as  Beef,  and  the  Poor  People  will  eat  the  Flefh 
of  Elephants  that  die  a  natural  Death  ;  the 
Trunk  is  often  made  a  Prefent  to  fome  Great 
Mandarin  as  a  delicious  Morfel.  Frogs  are 
another  great  Difh  with  them  Sea  Turtle 
they  have  plenty  of,  as  alfo  Crabs,  Craw- 
Fi£h,  Shrimps  and  Prawns ,  and  they  have  a 
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Fifli  like  an  Anchovy,  which  they  pickle  ; 
their  fmall  Fiih  and  Shrimps  they  throw  into 
a  Jar  of  Salted  Water  made  very  weak,  which 
having  flood  a  little  time,  is  reduc’d  to  a  Mafh 
or  Pap,  and  this  is  call’d  Ballachaun:  After¬ 
wards  they  draw  off  the  Liquor  from  it, 
which  they  call  Neutimum ;  and  both  Natives 
and  Europeans  ufe  it  as  Sauce,  and  efteem  it 
equal  to  Soy.  The  Poor  People  eat  the  Balla¬ 
chaun  with  their  Rice,  which  gives  it  a  very 
ftrong  Hogo  $  and  indeed  their  boil’d  Rice, 
which  is  their  ufual  Food,  would  be  very  in- 
fipid  without  fomething  of  this  kind  ;  there¬ 
fore  when  they  have  no  Ballachaun ,  they  eac 
dry’d  Fifli  or  falted  Eggs  with  it. 

People  of  Quality  are  feldom  without  Flefh, 

Fifli,  and  Fowl  at  their  Table  every  Day  ; 
their  Meat  is  ferv’d  up  in  little  Plates  of  Lac¬ 
quer’d  Wood,  Ten  or  Twelve  of  which  are 
brought  in  a  fort  of  a  Voider  of  the  fame 
Lackquer’d  Wood ;  the  Meat  being  cut  into 
little  fquare  Pieces,  they  eat  it  with  their 
Chop-Sticks  as  in  Chinai  and  ufe  neither  Lin- 
nen,  Knives,  Forks  or  Spoons. 

They  have  a  way  of  keeping  their  Eggs 
feveral  Years,  by  enclofing  them  in  a  Pad 
made  with  Salt,  Brine  and  A  flies,  and  kept 
in  an  Earthen  Pot  that  is  ftopt  clofe  :  Thefe 
they  eat  with  their  Rice  when  they  live  upon 
the  Water,  taking  about  the  quantity  of  a 
Hazle-Nut  with  every  Mouthful  of  Rice. 

Their  ufual  Liquor  is  Tea,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  by  Women  in  the  Market  Places ;  DnnIc' 
they  have  alfo  a  Spirit  call’d  Arack,  which 
they  fometimes  drink  with  then  Te#,  and 
fometimes  by  it  felf ;  but  it  is  the  worft  and 
moil  unpalatable  that  is  to  be  found  in  India : 
However  they  efteem  it  a  great  Cordial, 

D  d  efpe- 
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efpecially  after  they  have  infus’d  Snakes  and 
Scorpions  in  it.  Thus  rectified,  they  look 
upon  it  to  be  an  Antidote  againfl  Poyfon,  and 
think  they  fhew  the  greateft  Refpedt  to  their 
Friends,  when  they  treat  them  with  this  Li¬ 
quor. 

Betel  and  But  fhe  Entertain  with  when 

Aiek.  one  comes  to  Vifit  them,  is  Betel  and  Arek  i 
In  the  Leaf  Betel  they  wrap  up  feveral  Bices 
of  the  Arek  Nut,  and  having  dawb’d  it  over 
with  Ghinam  or  Lime,  made  into  a  Mortar, 
it  is  chew’d  as  our  People  do  Tobacco ;  every 
Man  keeps  his  Box,  with  feveral  of  thefe  Betel 
Leaves  ready  made  up,  and  prepar’d  for  chew¬ 
ing.  The  Great  Men  have  fine  gilded  lac¬ 
quer’d  Boxes  to  keep  thefe  Dofes  of  Betel 
and  Arek  in,  which  are  conftantly  offer’d  to 
{.  the  Stranger  as  foon  as  he  comes  in,  and  muft 

be  accepted,  on  pain  of  being  thought  un¬ 
mannerly  :  And  this  muft  be  done  with  their 
Right  Hand,  the  Left  being  feldom  employ’d 
Handed  but  in  the  vileftOffices;  nor  can  a  Man  be  more 
Men  a-  unfortunate  than  to  be  found  Left  Handed 
voided,  among  this  People,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
India  :  It  would  be  impoffible  for  fuch  a  one 
to  gain  any  Efteem  amongft  them,  if  he  were 
poffeis’d  of  never  fo  many  valuable  Qualifi¬ 
cations.  But  to  proceed.  After  a  Foreigner 
has  fome  acquaintance  with  them,  they  will 
not  fail  once  in  two  or  three  Days  to  fend 
him  a  Prefent  of  Betel,  and  enquire  after  his 
Health,  for  which  Prefent  the  Servant  muft 
have  fome  fmall  Gratification  if  you  would 
oblige  the  Matter. 

This  Betel  or  the  Arek  which  they  eat  with 
it,  is  a  fort  of  Opiat  which  lulls  People  that  ufe 
it  into  a  pleafing  Dream  ;  and  what  makes 
the  Indians  delight  in  it  the  more*  is,  the  Red 

Colons? 
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Colour  which  it  gives  their  Lips,  tho*  the 
red  Stuff  they  are  perpetually  (pitting  when 
they  chew  it,  is  not  a  little  naufeous  to  Stran¬ 
gers,  nor  does  it  fmell  very  agreeably.  The 
better  fort  of  People  in  India  have  a  Servant 
whofe  foie  Bufinefs  it  is  to  carry  a  Pot  after 
them  to  fpit  in  when  they  chew  Betel  and 
Arek. 


They  have  Two  Publick  Feafts  which  they  Feftivals. 
obferve  Annually,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  the 
beginning  of  their  New  Year,  and  this  com¬ 
mences  at  the  firft  New  Moon  which  happens 
after  the  middle  of  January ,  when  they  rejoice 
for  Ten  or  Twelve  Days  fucceffively  ;  and 
there  is  a  ceffation  from  all  Bufinefs,  all  Peo¬ 
ple  put  on  their  beft  Cloaths,  and  fpend  their 
Time  in  Gaming,  Drinking  and  other  Diver- 
fions;  and  the  Common  People  will  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  Drunk  on  thefe  Occafions. 

The  other  great  Feftival  is  after  the  getting 
in  their  Firft  Harveft.  The  Firft  and  Fif¬ 
teenth  Day  of  every  Moon  alfo  are  Holidays, 
when  they  perform  their  Devotions  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  Zeal :  At  thefe  Times 
alfo  they  bring  Meat  and  Drink  to  the  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  their  deceafed  Friends,  which  their 
Bonzes  or  Priefts  regale  themfelves  with  when 
they  are  gone.  Their  Magiftrates  and  Great 
Men  alfo  folemnize  their  Birth- Days  every 
Year,  as  we  do  in  this  part  of  the  World,  when 
they  are  complimented  by  all  their  Relations 
and  Friends. 

A.Comedy  is  affed  at  every  Entertainment,  Comedies 
and  in  this  they  are  faid  to  excell,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  Judgment  of  our  Travellers ; 
they  are  ufually  a&ed  in  the  Night-time,  and 
laft  ffom  Sun-fetting  to  Sun-rife.  Their  Pls»v- 
D  d  2  ing 
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ing  does  noc  hinder  the  Audience  from  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Drinking;  but  they  are  ufually  as 
intent  upon  the  Feaft  as  the  Play  that  is 
a&ing. 

OrfierDi-  Their  other  Diverfions  are  Fifhing  and 
veifions.  Hunting,  but  principally  Fifhing,  their  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Sea-Coafts  abounding  with  excellent 
Fifh  ;  and  the  Country  not  being  fo  proper 
for  Hunting  on  (account  of  the  many  Rivers 
that  run  through  it,  and  the  little  Cover  there 
is  for  Game. 

People  generally  Travel  by  Water,  having 
the  Convenience  of  fo  many  Rivers ;  but  their 
High  Ways  and  Bridges  are  kept  in  very  good 
Repair  ;  and  tho’  they  have  no  publick  Inns, 
yet  by  the  Road  fide  a  Traveller  is  fure  to 
meet  with  Water  and  Fire,  and  other  Conve¬ 
niences  to  drefs  his  Meat  and  refrefh  himfelf. 
The  Baggage  of  their  Generals  and  Great 
Men  is  ufually  carried  by  Elephants  when 
they  take  the  Field  ;  as  for  other  Carriages 
by  Land  our  Writers  do  not  menrion  any, 
poflibly  bccaufc  there  are  few  Places  in  the 
Country  that  have  npt  the  Cpnveniency  pf 
Water-Carriage  ;  but  ’tis  probable  they  make 
ufe  of  Porters  in  the  Up-land  Countries,  as 
their  Neighbours  the  Chinefe  do ;  for  they  have 
yery  few  Beafts  of  ^urthen. 


Travel¬ 
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Treats  of  their  Manufactures,  Trade,  Shipping, 
Navigation,  Soil,  Husbandry ,  Plants,  Animals 
and  Minerals. 

THIS  Country  produces  great  Quanti  Manuft- 
ties  of  Silk,  fuch  as  Pelongs,  Soofees,  Sure  of 
Hawkins,  Peniafcoes  and  Gawfe  ;  the  Pelongs SlIk- 
and  Gawfe  are  fometimes  plain  and  fome- 
times  flower’d.  They  make  alfo  feveral  other 
forts  of  Silk,  but  thefe  are  chiefly  bought  up 
by  the  Englijh  and  Dutch. 

The  Lacker’d  Ware  is  another  great  Manu-  Lacker’d 
fa&ure  in  this  Kingdom,  and  efteem’d  the  Ware, 
beft  in  the  World  next  to  that  in  Japan ;  and 
the  Difference  between  the  one  and  the  other 
is  not  fo  much  in  the  Paint  and  Varnifh  as  iri 
the  Wood,  which  is  much  better  in  Japan 
than  here.  The  Lack  of  Tonquin,  Dampier  tells 
us,  is  a  Gummy  Juice  which  drains  out  of  the 
Bodies  or  Branches  of  Trees,  and  is  gather’d 
in  great  Quantities  by  the  Country  People  ; 

*tis  of  the  Thicknefs  of  Cream,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  Colour  White  :  but  the  Air  changes  it  and 
makes  it  look  blackifh :  the  Cabinets  which  are 
lacker’d  with  it  are  made  of  Pine-Tree,  which 
is  a  Wood  fomethinglike  Fir,  but  not  fo  good, 
and  their  Joyners  are  but  indifferent  Artifts. 

The  Lacker  Houfesare  look’d  upon  to  be  very 
unwholfom  from  a  poifonous  Quality  which 
is  faid  to  be  in  the  Lack,  making  the  Work¬ 
men  break  out  in  great  Botches  and  Boils j 
and  yet  Dampier  allures  us,  it  has  no  ftrong 
or  unfavory  Smell  :  The  Lack  can  only  be 
laid  on  in  dry  Weather,  for  as  there  muff  be 
feveral  Coats,  every  one  muft  be  thoroughly 
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dry’d  before  the  other  is  laid  on  ,*  when  the 
outward  Coat  is  dry,  they  polifh  their  Work 
to  give  it  a  Glcfs,  which  is  done  chiefly  by 
rubbing  it.  There  is  no  better  Glew  than 
this  Lack  will  make,  and  their  Varnifhes  are 
alfo  compos’d  of  it ;  it  is  very  cheap  in  this 
Country,  but  prohibited  Exportation. 

Earthen  They  make  great  Quantities  of  Earthen 
Ware.  Ware  of  a  grey  Colour,but  coarfe ;  however  it  is 
exported  to  ail  the  Malayan  Countries,  and  fe- 
verai  other  parts  of  India :  From  hence  alfo  is 
Musk,  brought  Turpentine,  Musk,  Rhubarb,  and 
Drugs,  feveral  forts  of  Drugs ;  but  thefe,  ’tis  faid, 
come  from  China  to  them,  which  lies  contigu¬ 
ous  to  their  Country.  They  have  alfo  very 
fine  Gold  from  thence  ;  for  they  work  no 
No  Mines  Mines,  either  of  Gold  or  Silver,  or  any  o- 
ther  Metal  themfelves,  if  they  have  any,* 
their  Silver  is  chiefly  Imported  from  Japan. 
lignum  In  this  Country  alfo  may  be  had  Lignum 
Aloes.  Aloes:  Tavernier  tells  us,  there  is  fo  great  a 
difference  in  the  Goodnefs  and  Price  of  this 
Wood,  that  it  may  be  had  from  Three  Crowns 
a  Pound,  to  a  Thoufand.  If  it  be  clofe  and 
Oily,  a  piece  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea,  thrown 
into  the  Fire,  will  perfume  a  Room  as  much 
as  a  dry  piece  as  big  as  ones  Fift.  In  this 
Country  is  alfo  found  Wood  for  Dying,  not 
Wood,  much  unlike  the  Campeachy  Logwood,  but 
not  fo  large. 

Trade  ill  Tho’  Tonepuin  be  full  of  Silk,  they  feldom 
manag’d,  apply  themfelves  to  work  it  till  the  Shipping 
she  Peo-  arrives,*  the  People  are  kept  fo  miferably  Poor 

KHkt“®by, the  Grea?  JK1*  to  whom  the  Lands 
«r  than  "  belong,  and  whofe  Vaffals  they  are,  that  they 
Slaves,  have  not  Money  to  purchafe  Materials,  and 
therefore  Foreign  Merchants  are  often  forc’d 
to  advance  them  Money,  and  wait  feveral 

Months 
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Months  till  their  Goods  are  wrought.  But 
the  Dutch  who  trade  hither,  frequently  Dutch 
contract  a  fort  of  Temporary  Marriage  ma^e 
with  the  Women  of  this  Country,  andthpir°5* 
make  them  their  Fa&ors  to  buy  up  Silk  and  Wives* 
Materials  at  the  dead  time  of  the  Year  :  and  Favors, 
employ  the  poor  People  when  Work  is  cheap- 
eft,  and  by  this  means  have  their  Goods 
ready  when  the  Ships  arrive.  Many  of  the 
Dutch  have  rais’d  good  Eftates,  ’tis  faid,  by 
thefe  Female  Fadors,  who  are  faithful  to. 
them;  and  the  Women  have  alfo  enrich’d 
themfelves,  and  been  Matches  afterwards  for 
the  greateft  Lords,  when  their  Dutch  Hus¬ 
bands  have  left  Trading  thither. 

The  Tonquinefe  make  no  long  Voyages,  orTra(!_ 
export  any  Merchandize  in  their  own  Bot- carried* 
toms,  except  Fifti  and  Rice  to  fome  neigh- on  by  Fo 
bouring  Countries;  moft  of  the  Trade  is  car-reiSaers> 
ry’d  on  by  foreign  Shipping ;  and  indeed  they 
have  very  few  Veffels  that  will  bear  the  Sea. 

(joods  imported  into  Tonqufo,  are  Salt-petre, 
Sulphur,  English  broad  Cloth,  Cloth  Rallies* 

Pepper,  and  other  Spices,  Lead,  and  great 
Guns,  of  which  the  long  Saker  is  moft  e- 
fteem’d. 


Thefe  People  feem  much  fairer  in  their  Fair 
Dealing  than  the  Chinefe ,  and  perform  their  Dealers, 
Contracts  pun&ually ;  only  the  Merchant,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already,  is  forc’d  to  wait 
feveral  Months  for  the  making  his  Goods, 
after  he  has  advanced  great  Sums  of  Money^ 

The  King,  who  buys  the  Guns  and  fome 
broad  Cloth,  is  much  worfe  Pay  than  his 
Subjects,  infomuch  that  no  Merchants  care 
to  deal  with  him,  if  they  can  help  it. 

Shipping  they  have  hardly  any  that  de¬ 
fends  the  Name ;  their  Veffels  are  chiefly 

Fifties' 
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Filher  Boats,  ora  Sort  of  long  Gallies,  which 
are  only  fit  for  their  Rivers  or  Sea  Coafts  in 
very  fair  Weather  :  And  as  they  have  a  very 
large  Sea  Coaft,  and  many  fine  Rivers  well 
A  rreaf  ftockt  with  Fifh,  their  Filhery  empolys  a  great 
Finery.  Number  of  Hands,  and  many  of  them  live 
with  their  whole  Families  upon  the  Water. 
Sea  Turtle  or  Tortoifes  are  very  plentiful 
upon  their  Shoars. 

They  abound  in  Rice,  but  have  little  other 
N°  Yln?s  Grain,  nor  have  they  any  Vines  in  their 
G„i„  Country.  Their  Uplands,  Dumpier  obferves. 
Rice.*  are  over-run  with  Purflan,  which  they  are  for¬ 
ced  to  weed  out  of  their  Grounds,  becaufe 
it  hinders  the  Growth  of  other  Herbs  and 
Plants.  They  have  two  Crops  of  Rice  every 
Year,  if  the  Rains  are  feafonable,  and  the 
Floods  fave  them  the  Labour  of  Watering  their 
Rice  Fields ;  this  Grain,  as  has  been  obferv  d 
in  China ,  being  planted  in  Grounds  that  are 
reduc’d  to  a  Hochpot  or  Pulp,  and  growing 
in  Water  till  it  is  ripe  j  nor  are  they  much 
concern’d,  if  their  Grounds  are  overflow’d  in 
Harveft,  for  they  will  reap  their  Crop  not- 
withftanding,  and  hang  up  the  Rice  in  little 
Bundles  ’till  it  is  dry,  which  it  will  loon  be 
Garden  in  this  hot  Country.  They  have  Yams,  Po- 
Stuff.  tatoes,  and  Onions  in  their  Gardens :  And 
for  Fruits  they  have  Plantons,  Bonano  s,  Man- 
J?rulW'  go’s.  Oranges,  Limes,  Cocoa  Nuts,  Guava’s 
and  Pine  Apples.  Their  Oranges  are  of  two 
Sorts,  large  and  fmall ;  their  large  Oranges 
have  a  fragrant  Smell,and  moft  delicious  Tafte, 
and  may  be  eaten  freely  without  Danger  5 
they  are  admir’d  by  fome  Travellers  as  the 
beft  in  the  World.  The  other  Orange  is  a 
fmall  round  Fruit,  with  a  fmooth  thin  Rind, 
and  a  deep  jeed  both  infid?  and  out  j  and  tho 
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they  tafte  almofl  as  well  as  the  ocher,  2re 
accounted  a  very  unwholefome  Fruit,  and  oc- 
cafion  the  Flux.  Oranges  are  in  Seafon  in 
this  Country  from  October  to  February .  Their 
Limes  are  round,  and  have  thin  frnooth  Skins, 
and  are  as  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Lemon  ;  they 
are  full  of  Juice,  but  not  near  To  fharp  as  the 
lelfer  Limes  of  other  Countries. 

The  Betel  Leaf,  which  is  fo  much  valued 
all  over  India  s  is  very  common  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  Mulberry  Trees  they  abound  with,  and 
plant  young  Slips  every  Year,  the  Leaves 
whereof  are  reckon’d  much  better  for  the 
Silk-worms  than  thofe  of  full-grown  Trees  ; 
they  feldom  mind  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  fmall  hungry  Fruit,  not  worth 
their  Care,  our  Merchants  obferve.  They 
have  the  Fruit  Lichea  here,  which  has  been 
defcribed  in  China.  Here  is  alfo  good  Tim- , 
ber  for  Shipping,  as  well  as  for  Houfes,  and 
the  Pine  Tree  will  ferve  for  Mails. 

In  the  woody  mountanious  Part  of  this 
County,  towards  the  North,  are  found  Ele¬ 
phants  of  an  extraordinary  Size.  Horfesthey 
have  not  many.  Cows  and  Buffaloes  enough,  Animi’5' 
and  Hogs  in  abundance  ;  but  neither  Lions, 

AlTes,  or  Sheep,  except  1'ome  few  of  the  laft, 
that  are  kept  for  the  King's  Ufe :  Neither  do 
they  abound  in  Deer  or  Hares,-  but  have 
great  plenty  of  Fowls  both  wild  and  tame, 
as  Geefe,  Ducks,  Fiens,  &c.  Their  wild  Ducks 
they  ufea  to  take  only  with  Nets,  tilt  the 
Bnglijh  and  Dutch  came  amongft  them,  and 
taught  the  Natives  to  fhoot  them.  They  have 
a  Sort  of  Locufts  about  as  big  as  a  Man’s 
Finger,  which  breed  in  the  Banks  of  their 
Rivers  and  Ditches,  and  they  are  effeem’d 
good  Food  by  the  Natives,  There  are  no 
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fweet  Flowers  found  in  their  Gardens  except 
one,  which  is  call’d  Bange ,  which  grows  like 
a  large  Nofegay  upon  a  Shrub  that  creeps 
upon  the  Ground.  There  are  very  few  {mail 
Birds  in  the  Country,  but  fwarms  of  Gnats* 
which  are  very  troublefome,  as  well  as  their 
Ants,  who  are  fo  mifchievous,  Tavernier  tells 
us,  that  they  will  eat  through  a  Bale  of  Silk 
in  Twenty  Four  Hours,  and  it  will  look  as  if 
it  had  been  Sawn  afunder. 

C  II  A  P.  IV.  f 

Treats  of  their  Learning ,  Liberal  and  Mechanick 
Arts ,  Language  and  Characters  :  Of  their  Go¬ 
vernment  ,  Forces,  Coin ,  Magistrates ,  Laws  and 
Punishments. 

their  ONE  are  capable  of  being  preferred  to 

Eearning.  jL%l  any  Offices  or  Pods  in  the  Government* 
unlefs  they  have  taken  their  Degrees,  and 
gone  through  a  Courfe  of  Study  here  as  well 
as  in  China  ;  and  their  Learning  is  pretty 
near  the  fame  pitch,  and  the  manner  of  taking 
their  Degrees  and  their  Examinations  are 
perform’d  in  much  the  fame  manner ;  and 
therefore  I  ffiall  not  take  up  the  Reader7^ 
time  with  repeating  thefe  things,  but  refer 
him  to  China.  i 

,  _  The  Chara&ers  alfo  us’d  by  the  Tonquinefe 
£ters.2"  are  t^ie  fame  with  thofe  of  China ,  tho’  they 
have  a  different  Dialedt. 

If  we  may  believe  D  ampler ,  the  Malayan 
Language  is  not  fpoken  here,  as  Tavernier 
affirms ;  but  their  Language  comes  near  the 
Chine fe.  or  rather  is  a  Dialed  of  it. 

They 
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They  do  not  fit  Writing  at  a  Table,  as  the  Writing. 
Europeans ,  but  hold  their  Paper  with  one  Hand 
and  Write  with  the  other  with  a  Pencil,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  top  and  Writing  to  the  bottom, 
as  the  Chinefe  do.  Their  Machematicks, 
Geometry  and  Aftronomy  does  not  exceed 
theirNeighbours ;  but  the  Jefuits  have  a  little 
improv’d  them  of  late. 

Their  Phyficians  don’t  ftudy  Books  much,phyfici. 
but  fpend  their  time  in  fearching  into  theanso 
Natures  and  Qualities  of  Roots  and  Simples; 
and  apply  themfelves  to  underftand  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Pulfe  :  They  never  let  Blood,  but 
ufe  Cauterizing,  as  in  China. 

The  People  of  Tonyuin  are  pretty  good  Me-Goo^ 
chanicks,  and  have  almoft  all  kind  of  Handi-Mecha- 
crafts  Men  amongft  them  ;  fuc’n  as  Smiths, nicks. 
Carpenters,  Turners,  Weavers,  Taylors,  Pot¬ 
ters,  Painters,  Paper-makers,  Workers  on 
Lacker,  Bell-Founders,  &c.  One  fort  of  their 
Paper  is  made  of  Silk,  and  the  other  of  the 
Bark  of  a  Tree,  which  is  pounded  in  large 
Troughs  with  Wooden  Peftles,  and  makes  the 
beft  Writing  Paper.  Money-Changing  is  a 
great  Profettion  here,  and  manag’d  by  the 
Women,  who  are  very  dextrous  at  it,  and  will 
raife  and  fall  the  Price  of  their  Cafh  as  art¬ 
fully  as  our  Stock-Jobbers  do  their  Stocks. 

This  is  one  of  the  oddeft  Conftituted  Go-Gorem. 
vernments  we  have  heard  of :  The  Rightfulmenta 
Prince,  it  feems,  enjoys  little  more  than  the 
Title  of  King ;  the  General  or  Prime  Minifter 
is  Matter  of  all  the  Treafure  and  Forces  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  him  all  Men  make  their 
Court ;  and  thus  it  has  been  for  the  laft  Hun¬ 
dred  Years.  The  King  or  Bom  has  been  luc- 
ceeded  in  the  Title  by  one  of  his  Sons,  and 
the  Heir  of  the  General  or  Prime  Minifter 
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fucceeas  co  the  Power  and  Adminillration  of 
the  Governments  and  is  called  the  Choua.  The 
firft  of  the  Family  of  the  Choua  who  depofed 
his  Sovereign,  thought  ht  to  let  him  however 
retain  the  Stile  and  Title  of  King,  that  the 
lefs  Notice  might  be  taken  of  his  Ufurpation. 
The  King  of  Tonquin ,  it  feems,  was  anciently 
King  of  Cochin-China  too,  and  ufed  to  confti* 
tute  a  General  in  each  Kingdom  with  an  al- 
moft  unlimited  Command. 

The  General  of  Cochin-China ,  either  prompt¬ 
ed  by  his  Ambition,  or  having  taken  lome 
difguft,  threw  off  his  Allegiance,  and  fet  up 
for  himfelf.  The  Ton.ef.uin  General  obferving 
his  Succefs,  foon  follow’d  his  Example,  and 
poffefs’d  himfelf  of  all  the  Revenues  and 
Forces  of  the  Crown  ;  making  the  King  or 
Bom  a  kind  of  Prifoner  of  State  in  his  own 
Palace,  where  he  is  allow’d  to  take  his  Diver¬ 
sions  with  his  Women  and  Children  ;  and  at 
certain  feafons  receive  the  Mock  Homage  of 
the  Mandarins,  and  the  Acclamations  of  the 
People ;  who  are  Hill  fo  devoted  to  him  as  to 
pray  for  his  Profperity,  and  think  nothing  can 
be  of  worfe  Confequence  to  them  than  his 
dyingwichout  HFue:  even  the  Choua  pays  him 
the  profoundeft  refped}:  before  the  People,  and 
declares  that  he  takes  upon  him  the  Admini- 
Rration  of  the  Government  only  to  eafe  his 
Prince  of  the  Trouble^  and  that  he  may  en¬ 
joy  his  Pleafure  without  Interruption  or  Re¬ 
straint  :  Foreign  Ambaffadors  alfo  conftantly 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Bom  as  if  he  was 
Rill  veiled  with  Sovereign  power;  but  except 
this  Shadow  of  Royalty  which  he  receives  on 
certain  fpecial  Occafions,  he  has  very  littlp 
Keafon  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  King  :  His 
Attendants  are  not  very  numerous,  and  all 
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of  them  put  about  him  by  the  Choua  :  Thefe 
are  inftructed  alfo  not  to  fuffer  any  of  his 
Subje&s  to  approach  him  who  are  not  in  the 
General’s  Intereft,  neither  is  the  Boua  fo  much 
as  allow’d  a  Guard  ;  while  all  Offices  Civil 
and  Military,  the  Forces  and  the  Revenue 
are  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Choua s  who  has  his 
Guards  of  Horfe  and  Foot  and  Elephants  to  Forces, 
the  Number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  al¬ 
ways  in  readinefs,  with  an  Army  of  thirty 
thoufand  Men  quarter’d  in  and  about  the  Ca¬ 
pital  City  of  Cachoa ,  and  not  lefs  than  feven- 
ty  or  eighty  thoufand  in  Pay  in  other  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  Thefe  are  moft  of  them  Foot, 
and  arm’d  with  Match- Locks,  and  broad 
Swords.  The  Soldiers  are  taught  to  make  their 
o  wnGunpowder  themfelves  in  little  HandMills 
that  are  given  them  for  that  purpofe,  but  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  corning  it  here,  as 
well  as  in  other  Parts  of  India  •  every  Soldier 
carries  a  Cartouch  Box,  in  which  he  has  little 
hollow  Canes  fill’d  with  Powder  which  hold 
juft  a  Charge  ;  and  no  People,  ’tis  faid,  will 
load  and  fire  quicker  than  thefe ;  they  keep 
their  Arms  very  bright,  and  cover  them  with 
a  lacquer’d  Cane  in  bad  Weather ;  every  File 
confifts  of  ten  Men,  which  is  led  by  an  Of¬ 
ficer  when  they  March,  but  how  deep  their 
Files  are  when  they  Engage  our  Travellers 
don’t  inform  us :  It  is  reasonable  to  fuppofe 
that  they  do  not  obferve  much  better  Order 
than  their  Neighbours,  who  are  eafily  broke 
if  you  can  fuftain  the  firft  fhock.  Their  Sol¬ 
diers  are  ufually  good  Bodies  of  Men,  every 
Village  being  oblig’d  to  fend  the  beft  Men 
they  can  pick  out ;  and  Dampier  tells  us,  the 
Way  of  trying  which  are  like  to  prove  the 
jbraveft  Fellows  is  by  their  Stomachs,  and  that 
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thegreateft  Eaters  are  chofen  for  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  Guard. 

Shooting  Matches  are  frequently  appoin¬ 
ted,  to  make  them  good  Markfmen,  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  is  rewarded  according  to  the  Shot  he 
makes,  and  he  that  makes  theworft  of  the 
File  is  oblig’d  to  do  double  Duty  the  next 
time  he  mounts  the  Guard. 

The  greateft  Parc  of  their  Forces  are  kept 
upon  the  Frontiers  of  Cochin  China ,  who  are 
almoft  their  only  Enemies,  and  between  the 
Out-Guards  of  each  Kingdom  there  happens 
frequent  Skirmifhes ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
they  come  co  a  general  Engagement. 

The  Army  can  never  take  the  Field  but  in 
Msrch  cfch£  dry  Seafon,  there  is  no  marching  or  en- 
the  Ar-  campjng  daring  the  Rains.  When  the  Army 
marches,  the  Generals  and  principal  Officers 
are  mounted  upon  Elephants  in  lictle  wooden 
Apartments,  they  carry  no  Field  Pieces  with 
them,  but  fome  long  Guns  about  fix  or  feven 
Foot  in  the  Barrel,  which  are  refted  upon 
Crutches  when  they  Fire  them,  and  are  us’d 
to  clear  a  Pafs,  or  fire  crofs  their  Rivers  ;  they 
take  little  Baggage  with  them,  andleem  pre¬ 
par’d  rather  fox  light  Skirmiflies  chan  a 
pitch'd  Battel. 

r  ...  This  Prince’s  Naval  Forces  are  inconfider- 
able,  confining  only  of  Gallies  about  fixty 
or  feventy  Foot  long,  and  very  narrow  ;  the 
Head  and  Stern  are  rais’d  Ten  or.  Twelve 
Foot  above  the  Water,  but  the  middle  are 
not  above  two  Foot  from  it;  the  Captain  fits 
in  the  Stern,  which  is  finely  Painte  d  and  Gilded, 
and  the  Soldiers,  who  are  alwa>;  .e  Rowers, 
have  a  Covering  over  them  to  keep  .hem  dry  ; 
they  pufh  their  Oars  from  them  and  plunge 
them  all  into  the  Water  at  once,  there  being 
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a  Perfon  that  keeps  Time  and  gives  the  Word* 
whom  the  Rowers  anfwer  in  a  hoarfe  Voice. 

Thefe  Veffels  do  not  draw  above  two  Foot 
and  a  half  Water,  and  are  of  no  Service  at  Sea 
but  in  very  calm  Weather.  They  employ  their 
Soldiers  both  upon  their  Rivers  and  Roads  to 
prevent  the  Running  of  Goods ;  they  alfo 
lerve  to  keep  Watch  in  their  Towns  and  Vil¬ 
lages,  and  particularly  at  Cachoa;  while  they 
are^  on  the  Watch  they  are  only  Arm’d  with 
long  Staves  ;  they  are  very  infolent  and  trou- 
blefome  to  thofe  who  pafs  them,  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  complain  of  ill  ufage,  their  Officers, 
to  whom  only  they  are  accountable,  not  be¬ 
ing  very  ready  to  receive  Complaints  againft 
them,  but  will  rather  extort  a  Fine  from  fuch 
Perfons  as  are  brought  before  them ;  however 
for  a  little  Money  a  Man  may  pafs  their 
Watch  in  the  Night  pretty  quietly. 

Here  are  no  Courts  of  Judicature,  but  anyNo 
fingle  Magiftrate  may  caufe  an  Offender  to  Courts  of 
be  brought  before  him,  and  inflid  fuch  Pu-Jufticc. 
nifhments  upon  him  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
Laws  of  their  Country  without  and  formal 
Procefs,  nor  is  any  Time  allow’d  for  an  Ap¬ 
peal,  but  Sentence  is  executed  immediately. 

Beheading  is  the  ufual  Punifhment  for  Mur-  Pun;^ 
derand  other  Capital  Crimes;  and  this  is  ufu-mencs, 
ally  perform’d  before  the  Offender’s  own 
Door,  or  where  the  Fad  was  committed  : 

The  Criminal  is  fet  upon  the  Ground  with  his 
Legs  ftretched  out,  and  the  Executioner  with 
a  Back  Sword  ftrikes  off  his  Head  ac  a  blow. 

Theft  is  not  punifhed  with  Death,  but  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  Member,  or  part  of  one,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  ;  fometimes  one 
Joint  of  a  Finger,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
Finge  r ;  and  for  greater  Offences  the  whole 
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Hand.  A  Woman  for  Adultery  is  thrown  to 
an  Elephant,  who  tramples  her  to  pieces. 

For  other  Offences  Criminals  are  loaded 
with  Iron  Chains  and  great  Wooden  Clogs ; 
and  fometimes  have  heavy  Boards  made  like 
a  Pillory  and  hung  about  their  Necks  for  a 
Month  together:  But  the  common  Pun  ifh- 
ment  is  a  certain  number  of  Strokes  with 
a  fplit  Bambou  upon  their  naked  Bodies. 
When  a  Perfonhas  undergone  any  of  thefe 
Punifhments,  he  is  look’d  upon  as  infamous. 
Debtors  are  often  condemn’d  to  become 
Prifoners  to  their  Creditors,  and  work  for 
them  till  their  Debts  are  paid  ;  during  which 
time  they  live  on  Rice  and  Water,  and  under¬ 
go  fuch other Difcipline  as  theCreditorpleafes. 
Eunuch  Moll  of  their  Magiftrates  are  Eunuchs,  and 
Manda-  few  can  have  Accefs  to  their  Prince  without 
rins.  their  leave.  Every  Governor  or  Mandarin 
is  abfolute  in  his  Province  ,*  they  are  faid  to 
be  Imperious  and  Covetous  beyond  meafure. 
When  a  Eunuch  Mandarine  Dyes,  all  his 
Wealth  falls  to  the  Government,  which  is  one 
reafon  their  Extortions  are  fo  little  taken 
notice  of.  To  the  Oppreffion  and  Injuftice  of 
thefe  Mandarins,  is  imputed  that  general  Po¬ 
verty  and  want  of  Trade  fo  remarkable  in  this 
Country  ;  nocwithflanding  it  is  flock’d  with 
all  Materials  and  Merchantable  Goods :  If 
they  would  allow  the  People  Money  enough 
to  furnilh  themfelves  with  Goods  to  Work 
on,  few  Countries  would  be  Richer. 

There  is  another  Vice,  if  it  may  be  call’d 
fo,  which  the  Eunuch  Mandarins  are  given 
to,  not  much  lefsabfurd  than  the  other,*  and 
that  is,  their  playing  with  Young  Wenches : 
And  as  their  own  Careffes  muff  be  very  infi- 
pid,  they  will  frequently  recommend  their 
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Girls  to  the  Europeans  who  Trade  thither,  and 
take  it  kindly  if  they  will  accept  them.  Mod: 
of  the  greated  Pods  being  given  to  Eunuchs , 
Dampier  tells  us  of  fome  who  have  cadrated 
themfelves,  that  they  might  be  qualified  for 
an  Office. 

Once  a  Year  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  is  admi-  Oaths, 
nider’d  in  every  Province  to  the  Subjed,  and 
upon  this  Occafion  every  one  drinks  a  Cup  of 
Blood  of  fome  Fowl  mixt  with  Arac/z,  which  is 
edeem’d  the  mod  folemn  Tie  they  can  lay 
themfelves  under. 

I  can’t  learn  they  have  any  Coin  of  their  Coin, 
own,  but  they  make  ufe  of  foreign  Coins 
here,  particularly  Spanijh  Reals  ,•  they  make 
Payments  alfo  with  little  Pieces  of  Silver  like 
the  Chinefe ,  which  pafs  by  Weight,  and  have 
always  their  Scales  about  them. 


CHAP.  Y. 


Of  their  Religion ,  Temples  and  Superfiition. 

THeir  Religion  is  much  the  fame  with  ReI;gIon 
that  of  the  ChinefeJ  and  they  exprefs  pagan. 
the  fame  Reverence  for  Confucius ;  which  is 
not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  having  been  antiently  a 
Province  of  that  Kingdom.  They  have  a  great 
variety  of  Images,  of  which  the  mod  Com- 
?mon  are  the  Horfe  and  the  Elephant.  Their 
Ipagodes,  or  Temples,  in  the  Country  are 
jmean  wooden  Buildings  cover’d  with  Thatch,  * 
sand  fometimes  but  jud  big  enough  to  hold 
sthe  Image  that  is  plac’d  in  them  ,*  they  are 
Something  betterin  their  great  Towns.  Their 
Priefts  lead  a  very  audere  Life,  which  their 
Ff  .  Poverty 
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Poverty  in  fome  meafure  compels  them  to  j 
having  little  to  fiibfid  on,  but  the  Offerings 
of  the  poor  People,  which  are  frequently  no 
more  than  two  or  three  handfuls  of  Rice,  a 
little  Betel,  or  fome  fuch  trivialPrefent.  They 
live  in  poor  Houfes  near  their  Temples, 
where  they  attend  to  offer  up  the  Prayers  of 
the  People,  who  bring  them  their  Petitions 
in  Writing :  Thefe  the  Pried  reads  aloud  be¬ 
fore  the  Idol,  and  afterwards  burns  them  in 
the  Incenfe  Pot,  the  Petitioner  lying  all  the 
Timeprodrate  on  the  Ground. 

People  of  Quality  feldom  come  to  their 
Pagodes,  Dumpier  informs  us,  but  choofe  fome 
open  Court  about  their  own  Houfes  to  offer 
up  their  Prayers  in,  one  of  their  Attendants 
reading  the  Petition  indead  of  a  Pried,  while 
the  Mader  lies  prodrate  on  the  Earth  :  In 
this  Paper  is  recited  an  Account  of  all  the 
Bleffings  the  Perfon  has  receiv  d,  fuch  as 
Health,  Riches,  Honour,  the  Prince’s  Favour, 
and  long  Life,  if  he  be  old ;  and  concludes 
with  a  Prayer  for  a  Continuance  and  Increafe 
of  them ;  after  which  the  Reader  fets  the  Pa¬ 
per  on  fire  with  the  burning  Rudies  which 
dand  lighted  in  an  Incenfe  Pot,  and  after¬ 
wards  flings  three  or  four  little  Parcels  of  fine 
gilded  Paper  into  the  Fire,  which  are  con- 
fumed  with  it.  But,  from  the  Incenfe  Pot 
which  Dumpier  mentions,  I  make  no  Quedion 
but  this  Worfhip  is  perform’d  before  their 
Houfehold  Gods,  before  whom  an  Altar  is 
always  ereded-  To  proceed,  there  being  great 
ftore  of  good  Provifions  drefs’d  on  thefe  Qc- 
cafions,  the  Mader  rifes  up  and  orders  his 
Servants  to  fall  to  and  make  their  Hearts 
merry  ;  fo  that  thefe  People  feldom  perform 
anv  Ad  of  Worfhip,  but  the  Poor  or  their 
J  Depen- 
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Dependants  have  Reafon  toblefs  them  ;  their 
Devotion  is  always  attended  with  Adts  of 
Charity  and  Benevolence,  the  genuine  Fruits 
of  true  Piety. 

They  ftudy  Aftrology  much  in  this  Coun-  Sup£rfti- 
try,  and  eonfult  the  Pretenders  to  this  Arc-on  tion. 
every  Occafion.  They  are  mighty  Obfervers 
of  Times  and  Seafons,  of  lucky  or  unlucky 
Days;  and  as  they  give  Names  to  every  Hour 
in  the  Day,  fuch  as  the  Tyger,  Bear,  Horfe, 

&c.  the  Beaffc  which  defcribes  the  Hour  any 
Perfon  happens  to  be  born  in  is  always  avoided, 
under  an  Apprehenfion  that  this  Beaft  will 
fometime  prove  fatal  to  him.  Tavernier  tells 
us  of  a  Prince  that  would  never  give  Audi¬ 
ence,  or  ftir  out  of  his  Palace  in  the  Hour  of 
the  Horfe,  in  which  he  was  born,  for  fear  of 
fome  unlucky  Accident.  The  meeting  a  Wo¬ 
man  when  they  firft  go  out  in  a  Morning  is 
efteemed  ominous,  and  they  will  go  back 
again  on  fuch  an  Occafion,  and  not  ftir  out 
for  feveral  Hours.  The  Chriftian  Religion,  chriltU. 
we  are  told  by  the  Jefuits,  has  made  a  confi-nicy. 
derable  Progrefs  in  this  Kingdom  of  lace 
Years,  that  they  have  built  feveral  Churches, 
and  made  many  Thoufand  Converts.  But 
Damper  informs  us,  thac  when  he  was  at  the 
Bifhop’s  Palace  at  Hean}  which  Hands  at  the 
North  End  of  that  Town  on  the  Side  of  the 
River,  the  Miflionaries  told  him,  that  the 
King  and  Court  were  very  averfe  to  their 
Religion;  thos  the  poorer  People  were  inclin’d 
to  embrace  the  Chriftian  Faith.  And  Dam  fur 
thinks  thefe  were  only  brought  over  by  the 
Rice  that  was  diftributed  amongft  them  by 
the  Miflionaries.Thofe Fathers,  it  feems,  durft 
not  openly  own  their  Million,  but  liv’d  here 
as  Merchants,  and  were  not  fuffer’d  to  refide 
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at  Cachoa3  but  when  the  Mandarins  fent  for 
them  to  imtrubi:  them  in  the  Mathematicks, 
or  to  mend  their  Clodks  and  Watches  j  and 
they  frequently  took  thofe  Opportunities  to 
make  Converts. 

CHAP.  VL 

Treats  cf  their  IVonten ^  Marriages ,  Mourning  and 
Funeral  Rites. 

Wives  are  purchas’d  here  as  in  China ,  and 
the  People  are  not  feinted  to  any 
Number,  unlefs  by  their  Poverty  ■  and  in  time 
or  Scarcity  the  Poor  are  often  com  pell ’d  to 
fell  both  their  Wives  and  Children  for  Food. 

oi  ihe  beft  Quality  in  Toncpuin, ,  Dampier 
allures  us,  will  offer  their  Daughters  to  the 
Merchants  and  Officers  who  come  to  Trade 
there,  tho'  they  vknow  their  flay  will  be  but 
a  lew  Months.  One  great  Inducement  to  this 
is  the  Hopes  of  mending  the  Breed,  and  that 
their  Pofterity  may  be  of  a  whiter  Caft  than 
themfelves :  For  however  the  Blacks  may  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  upon  the  darknefs  of  their 
Completion,  this  tawny  Generation  think 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  white  the  great¬ 
er  is  their  Beauty ;  befides  it  feems  the  Wo¬ 
men  think  this  as  lawful  a  Way  of  getting 
Money  as  any  other,  and  fome  of  them  lay 
up  Fortunes  by  it  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  other- 
wife,  and  their  Children  (hold  prove  burden- 
fome,  they  have  the  liberty  of  felling  them. 
As  this  is  Cuftomary  there,  it  muft  be  pre¬ 
lum  d  to  be  practis’d  with  lefs  Relu&ance 
than  it  would  be  in  this  part  of  the  World  ,* 
and  if  Women  amongft  us,  to  hide  their  Fail- 
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ings,  make  no  fcruple  to  procure  Abortion, 
or  even  to  murder  their  Infants  ;  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  other  Nations 
ftiould  fometimes  fell  them  to  preferve  their 
own  and  their  Childrens  Lives. 

They  are  very  profufe  in  their  Weddings, 
and  it  muft  be  a  poor  Man  when  the  Feaft 
does  not  laft  three  Days.  One  may  divorce 
his  Wife  for  a  very  flight  Caufe  ;  but  the  Wo¬ 
man  has  not  the  fame  Privilege,  unlefs  for 
fome  very  notorious  Crime  :  All  the  Gere-  \ 
mony  that  is  us’d  at  thefe  Divorces  is  taking 
one  of  the  Husband’s,  and  another  of  the 
Wife’s  Chop-flicks  which  they  eat  with,  and 
breaking  them  in  half,*  one  half  is  given  to 
the  Wife,  and  the  other  the  Husband  keeps : 
but  the  Man  is  bound  to  reftore  the  Goods 
he  had  with  his  Wife,  and  to  keep  the  Chil¬ 
dren.  If  a  Woman  be  convidled  of  Adultery, 
fhe  is  thrown  to  an  Elephant  who  is  bred  up 
for  thefe  Executions ;  the  Beaft  having  tofs’d 
her  up  in  the  Air,  ftamps  her  to  pieces  when 
fhe  falls  on  the  Ground. 

The  Tonquinefe  Bury,  and  do  not  Burn  their  Funerals. 
Dead.  There  are  no  common  Burying  Places, 
but  every  one  is  bury’d  in  his  own  Ground, 
and  within  a  Month  afterwards  a  great  Feaft 
is  made  at  the  Grave,  at  which  Solemnity 
the  Prieft  by  his  Office  aflifts:  If  the  Deceas’d 
was  a  Man  of  Quality,  a  Tower  of  Wood  is 
built  over  his  Grave  feven  or  eight  Foot 
fquare,  and  about  five  and  twenty  Foot  high  : 

Hither  the  Country  People  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  refort,  and  find  great  Plenty  of 
Provifion  of  all  Sorts  in  little  Sheds  or 
Houfes  built  up  at  about  twenty  Yards  di- 
ftance  from  the  Tower :  The  People  being 
pflembied,  the  Prieft  afcends  the  Tower,  and 
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makes  a  Speech  upon  the  Occafion ;  after 
which  he  comes  down,  and  the  People  fet  fire 
to  the  Tower,  which,  being  flighdy  built  and 
cover’d  with  thin  painted  Boards,  is  foon  con- 
fum’d  to  Afhes  :  after  which  the  People  fall 
to  eating  and  drinking,  and  are  very  merry 
upon  thefeOccafions.  Damper  tells  us,  he  was 
at  one  of  thefe  Solemnities,  where  he  faw 
fifty  or  fixty  Hogs  cut  out,  and  the  greateft 
quantity  of  Oranges  for  the  Entertainment 
of  the  Guefts  that  he  had  ever  feen  together 
while  he  was  at  Tonquin. 

When  the  King  of  Tonquin  dies  he  is  laid 
in  State  for  fixty  five  Days,  and  Meat  is  ferv’d 
up  to  his  Table  every  Day  as  if  he  was  alive, 
which  the  Bonnes  and  the  poor  People  have 
divided  amongft  them.  At  the  end  of  the  6y 
Days  the  Corps  is  Interr’d  with  great  Pomp 
at  the  Burying  Place  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Ground  being  fpread  all  the  Way  with 
Violet  colour’d  Callicoe,  which  is  the  King’s 
Colour  ;  and  tho’  the  Tombs  are  not  above 
two  Days  Journey  from  Cachao ,  the  March 
ufually  takes  up  feventeen  Days.  The  Man¬ 
darins  both  Civil  and  Military  wear  Mourning, 
Tavernier  tells  us,  for  three  Years,  thofe  of  the 
Houfhold  nine  Months,  the  Nobility  fix, 
and  the  Common  People  three  Months :  but 
there  are  no  Shows  or  Diverfions  allow’d  for 
three  Years,  except  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
fucceeding  Prince. 
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CHAP.  I. 

)CHIN  CHINA,  if  we  take  in  si0Btl_ 
Cbiampa,  which  is  look  d  up- on  and 
on  to  be  a  Province  (or  at  Extent, 
leaft  Tributary  to  it)  extends 
from  the  Eighth  Degree  of 
North  Latitude  to  the  Se¬ 
venteenth,  and  confequently 
is  upwards  of  400  Miles  in  length,  and  it  is 
about  ifo  in  breadth  :  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Tonquin,  by  the  Sea  of  China  on  the  Eaft, 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  South,  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Kemois  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia  on  the  Weft  :  It  is  call’d  by  the 
Natives  Anams  or  the  Weft  Country,  lying  to 
the  Weftward  of  China.  Some  will  have  this 
Country  more  Temperate  than  Tonquin,  which 
if  it  be,  muft  proceed  from  its  lying  more 
open  to  the  Sea,  and  being  refrefh’d  with 

Sea 
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Sea  Breezes.  Both  Countries  lie  upon  a  Flat* 
and  are  annually  overflow’d  about  the  fame 
time ;  confequently  the  Seafons  are  the  fame* 
and  the  Lands  equally  fruitful  in  Rice  ;  which 
requires  no  other  Manure  but  the  Mud  the 
Waters  leave  behind. 

Provin-  It  is  divided  into  five  Provinces,  viz.  Sinuvay 
ces#  Cachianjy  ^uarngumy  Tulocambi  and  Renan  : 
The  King  keeps  his  Court  in  the  Province  of 
Sinuva,  which  lies  contiguous  to  Tonejuin  ; 
but  Travellers  do  not  acquaint  us  with  the 
Situation  of  the  other  Provinces  ;  nor  do 
they  take  upon  them  to  defcribe  any  of  their 
Towns :  Only  we  are  told,  that  the  City 
where  the  King  refides,  lies  in  about  16  De¬ 
grees  North  Latitude,  and  that  the  Chief 
Town  of  the  little  Tributary  Kingdom  or 
Province  of  Chiampa ,  bears  the  fame  Name 
with  the  Province,  and  is  fituate  on  the  Sea 
Coaft,  in  the  12th  Degree  of  North  Latitude. 
Buildings  They  build  their  Houfes  two  Stories  high, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Floods  retire  into  their 
upper  Rooms,  having  a  Communication  with 
one  another  by  Boats.  They  fit  crofs  Leg’d 
upon  the  Floor,  which  is  cover’d  with  Matts, 
Cuftoms  and  the  better  fort  have  Couches  or  Seats 
not  diffe-  which  (land  againft  the  Wall,  rais’d  two  or 
rent  from  t^ree  Foot  above  the  Floor,  with  Tables 
the  Ton -  before  them  when  they  eat.  They  are  faid 
quineje.  refemble  the  Chinefe  in  Stature,  Features 
and  Complexion,  but  wear  their  Hair  at  full 
length,  like  their  Neighbours  of  Tonquin.  They 
Habits,  wear  Silk  Gowns  or  Vefts  of  various  Colours 
one  upon  another,  and  fwathe  their  Legs  and 
Thighs  with  Silk  inftead  of  Breeches,  and 
have  a  fort  of  Slippers,  or  Sandals.  Their 
.  Diet  and  manner  of  Eating  and  Drinking  is 
Dieto  the  fame  with  the  Ton^uineJey  and  therefore  I 
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(hall  not  weary  the  Reader  with  the  Repeti-R.  , 
tion  of  them  ;  only  mention  their  Birds-Nefts,  ^efts. 
which  are  reckon  d  To  great  a  Rarity  in  Europe 
as  well  as  the  Indies.  Thefe  Nefts  are  built 
by  a  fmali  Bird  like  a  Swallow,  in  the  Rocks 
upon  the  Sea  Coafts,  and  are  compos’d  of  the 
Sea  Froth,  and  a  Juice  from  the  Birds  Stomach, 
which  hardens  with  the  Sun,  and  is  almoft 
tranfparent  :  This  being  loften’d  in  warm 
Water,  is  pull’d  in  pieces  and  put  into  Broth, 

3nd  is  mighty  nourifhing,  and  by  many 
People  is  faid  to  be  of  a  moftDilicious  Tafte ; 
but  in  this  I  perceive  all  are  riot  agreed. 

Animals,  both  Wild  and  Tame,  they  have  Animate 
the  fame  here  as  in  Tonkin  •  and  plenty  of  ’ 
good  Silk  ;  they  have  alfo  the  fame  kind  of  Manu- 
Trees  and  Plants,  and  one  fort  of  Timber  f<£fures. 
which  is  not  mention’d  to  be  in  Tonquin  ;  it  Flams, 
is  fo  heavy  and  folid  that  it  ferves  for  An¬ 
chors.  They  have  alfo  the  Aquila  Tree,  a 
Wood  of  a  fine  fweet  Scent,  which  grows 
upon  the  Mountains  of  Kemois  :  The  Wood  o f  „ 
the  Old  Trees  has  much  the  moft  fragrant orLte* 
Smell,  and  is  call  d  Calamba,  which  the  Kingnum 
referves  to  himfelf  :  This  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Aloes*, 
fame  with  Lignum  Alices,  and  is  highly  valued 
in  China  and  Japan ,  where  they  ufe  a  Block 
of  it  for  a  Pillow,  among  thofe  Indian  Nations 
which  burn  their  Dead,  they  confume  great 
Quantities  of  it  in  the  Funeral  Pile. 

The  People  of  Cochin  China  are  faid  to  be  Temper 
very  courteous  and  obliging  to  Strangers,  but  of  the 
from  their  ufage  of  the  Englijh  (which  will  bepeoPle’ 
fhewn  hereafter,)  this  feems  to  be  a  Miftake~ 
unlefs  the  barbarous  ufage  our  Country  Men 
met  with,  proceeded  from  fome  very  high  pro¬ 
vocation  ;  But  however  that  might  be,  certain 

is»  that  what  is  told  us  of  their  excelling 
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in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  particularly  in 
Gunnery,  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 
The  Jefuits  allure  us,  that  they  will  hit  a  Mark 
with  a  great  Gun  as  exactly  as  a  European  can 
with  his  Firelock  j  which  if  it  was  true,  none 
of  their  Neighbours  would  be  able  to  {land 
before  them  ;  for  he  is  reckon’d  a  bold  Fellow, 
in  that  part  of  the  World,  that  dare  fire  a- 
great  Gun  without  a  Train.  By  the  way, 
whenever  we  fpe2k  of  the  Strength  of  any  of 
our  European  Fortifications  in  India  3  it  is  not 
that  they  would  be  able  to  hold  out  againft 
Em  ope  an  Engineers,  but  they  do  well  enough 
in  a  Country  where  a  few  great  Guns 
mounted  on  a  flight  Wall,  is  fufficient  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  Place  impregnable.  And  when 
our  Writers  tell  us,  that  their  Gallies,  which 
are  fo  narrow  and  {lightly  built,  are  mounted 
with  Cannon  like  our  Men  of  War,  they: 
certainly  make  but  little  ufe  of  their  own 
Judgments,  and  only  tranfcribe  Father  Borri, 
or  forne  of  his  driveling  Brethren,  who  will 
lie  for  lying  fake ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagin’d 
what  Advantage  the  Fathers  can  propofe  to 
themfelves  or  their  Religion,  by  propagating 
thefe  foolifh  Stories.  To  proceed,  the  New 
Eaft  India  Company  having  ere&ed  a  Fort  on 
the  Ifland  of  Condore ,  which  belongs  to  Cochin 
China ,  and  continued  two  or  three  Years  in 
Poffeflton  of  it:  We  have  receiv'd  a  more 
exabl  Account  of  that  Ifland  than  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Cochin  Chinefe  Dominions,  and 
are  let  into  a  better  Notion  of  that  People 
than  we  receiv’d  from  the  Jefuits. 

Tulo  Condore ,  or  the  Iflands  of  Condore3  lie 
in  the  Latitude  of  8  Degrees  40  Min.  North, 
and  are  20  Leagues  South  and  by  Eaft  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Cambodia  j  the  largeft, 

which 
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which  is  the  only  inhabited  Ifland,  is  between 
four  and  five  Leagues  long,  and  three  broad* 
in  the  wideft  Parc  of  it ;  the  largeft  next  is 
about  three  Miles  broad*  and  half  a  Mile  o- 
ver,  and  with  the  ocher  forms  a  commodious 
Harbour. Thefe  Iflands  have  very  great  Quan-Tr£es< 
tities  of  Timber  in  them,  fit  for  any  Ufe,  and 
there  is  one  Tree  call’d  the  Damar  Tree,  a- 
bout  3  or  4Foot  Diameter,from  which  is  drawn 
a  kind  of  Turpentine  or  Tar.  Their  Fruits 
are  Mangoes,  a  Fruit  like  a  Grape,  whichFruits* 
grows  on  Trees;  and  wild  Nutmegs,  which 
are  like  the  true  only  in  Shape  :  There  is  alfo 
the  Cabbage  Tree,  which  Mr.  Lockyer  takes  to 
be  only  a  wild  Coco.  For  Animals,  there  are 
Hogs,  Lizards,  and  Guanoes ;  there  are  alfo  Animal*! 
Parrots,  Parakites,  Pidgeons,  and  wild  Cocks 
and  Hens  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Crow;  they 
have  alfo  Limpits  and  Muffels,  and  Plenty 
of  green  Turtle  or  Tortoife. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  Brooks  of  frefh  Wa¬ 
ter  in  thefe  Iflands,  which  are  full  ten  Months 
in  the  Year;  they  are  dry’d  up  in  April,  but 
fill’d  again  in  May ,  when  the  Rains  fall. 

Dampier  recommended  thefe  Iflands  as  a 
proper  Place  for  the  English  to  eftablifti  a 
Fa&ory. 

The  Inhabitants  are  Cochin  Chinefe ,  and  Produce.-! 
fpeak  the  Malayan  Language ;  their  chief  Em¬ 
ployment  is  to  draw  off  Tar  from  the  Damar 
Trees  above-mentioned,  and  to  catch  Turtle, 
of  which  they  make  Oil,  and  fell  in  Cochin 
China.  They  brought  their  Women  on  board, 

Dampier  tells  us,  and  offer’d  them  to  the  Sai¬ 
lors  ;  and  this  is  a  common  thing,  he  obferves, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  Countries.  As 
to  their  Religion,  Dampier  fays,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  little  IdolTemple  in  the  Ifland,  with 
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the  Image  of  an  Elephant,  about  five  Foot 
high,  on  one  Side  of  the  Pagoda  •  and  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Horfe  on  the  other  Side,  not  quite 
fo  large  :  The  Temple  was  a  low  built  wood¬ 
en  Building,  and  thatch’d  like  their  other 
Houfes. 

The  new  Eafi  India  Company,  in  the  Year 
1702,  encourag’d,  I  prefume,  from  what  Mr. 
Damper  had  related  of  the  Commodioufrsefs  of 
this  Place  for  a  Fa&ory,  built  a  Fort  of  Earth 
here,  mounted  fome  great  Guns,  and  fenced 
it  inwithPalifadoes  inftead  of  a  Ditch. 

Settle-  Locfyer)  in  his  Voyage  to  Canton ,  touch- 

rnent  of  ed  at  this  Settlement  in  the  Year  1704.  He 
th eEzft  fays,  they  round  about  45:  Europeans  tbere^ 
an<  Companies  Servants  and  Soldiers,  7  or  8 
ixcswdore  IcPazes>  ^  hiich  are  a_  tawny  mingled  Breed 
the  Company  entertain  in  their  Service,  and 
ly  BvgnJJ'es ,  Natives  of  Maccajfar ,  or  the  Ce- 
kbesi  who  are  the  beft  Soldiers  the  Company 
can  meet  with  in  India3  but  have  more  than 
once  prov’d  treacherous  to  the  Englijh. 

There  are  two  or  three  fmali  Villages  in 
the  Ifland,  it  feems,  with  whom  the  Englijh 
were  not  in  very  good  Terms,  and  therefore 
would  not  fuffer  the  Inhabitants  to  have  any 
Arms  in  their  Houfes  on  any  pretence.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Cochin  Chinese  would  have 
driven  the  Englijh  from  this  Settlement,  of 
rather  never  fuffer’d  them  to  build  a  Fort  there, 
if  they  had  been  thofe  able  Soldiers  the  Jefuits 
reprelent  them ;  and  their  fubmitting  to  it  is 
a  Demonftration,  that  their  Skill  in  Military 
Affairs  is  not  much  greater  than  their  Neigh¬ 
bours:  They  muff  be  a  very  warlike  People, 
and  fpecial  Engineers,  that  durft  not  attempt 
an  inconsiderable  Redoubr,  defended  by  40 
or  50  Men,  whofe  Skill  in  Military  Affairs 

was 
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toas  not  very  confiderable,  how  well  foever 
they  might  underftand  Trade  ,•  and  yet,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Treachery  of  the  Bugojfes , 
who  fet  the  Factory  on  Fire,  and  maflacred 
the  Englijh  in  their  Beds,  (;  March ,  170 y.) 
the  Cochin  Chinefe  never  durft  have  attack’d  the 
Englijh ;  the  Advantage  they  took  of  that  Di- 
ftrefs,  and  their  Cruelty  to  thofe  that  furviv’d, 
is  a  fufficient  Evidence  they  would  have  fallen 
upon  them  before,  if  they  had  not  been  fenfi-  Deftrii- 
ble  of  their  own  Weaknefs.  The  Account  of  this  ^ion  °L 
Tragedy,  we  have  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Cun-\t 
ningham  to  the  Englijh  Supercargoes  in  Cement  at 
which  I  (hall  take  Liberty  to  tranfcribe,  viz,p*?tC"fm 

'  dors. 

Gentlemen , 

l  R  ^'F  ORE  this  comes  to  your  Hands 
€  13  you  may  have  heard  of  the  Overthrow 
f  °f  the  Settlement  at  Condore,  whereof  I  {hall 
c  here  giys  you  a  farther  Account,  and  what 
•c  relates  thereto,  that  you  may  impart  the 
c  fame  to  our  honourable  Matters.  Our  Mac- 
\  caJI“r  Soldiers  had  been  threaten’d  for  let- 
‘  ting  two  of  our  Slaves  efcape  their  Cufto- 
(  whereupon  it  feems  they  did  meditate 
s  a  cruel  Revenge  ;  for  on  the  2d  of  March, 
e  at  Midnight,  they  fet  Fire  to  the  Fort, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  kill’d  the  Governor, 

*  Mr-  Lloyd,  Captain  Rafhwell ,  Mr.  Fuller ,  and 
others,  to  the  Number  of  nineteen,-  Dr. 

*  Pound ,  Mr.  Chitty,  and  Captain  Dennet,  with 

*  eight  or  nine  more,  made  their  Efcape  in 
(  a  Sloop  to  Malacca ,  I  fuppofe,  and  from 

*  thence  to  Batavia  :  Thofe  that  remained 

*  were  fo  difpers’d,  that  there  were  fcarce 

*  two  together  :  I  took  to  the  Cochin  Chinefe 
I  for  their  Afliftance,  but  their  Fear  was  fo 
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{  great,  that  they  only  went  about  to  barri- 

*  cado  themfelves.  The  Maccaffars  having 
c  perpetrated  this  Villany,  got  into  a  Cochin 
c  Chinefe  Prow  to  put  to  Sea,  but  were  af- 

*  faulted  by  the  People  of  a  Cambodia  Veffel, 
c  which  was  then  at  the  Ifland,  with  the  Af- 
e  fiftance  of  our  Armourer,  who  kill’d  one 
c  of  them,  and  mortally  wounded  two  more, 
e  which  made  them  put  a-fhoar  again,  and 
c  make  their  Efcape  into  the  Woods.  In  the 

*  Morning  betimes  the  Cochin  Chinefe  took 
tf  Poffeffion  of  the  Fort,  fearing,  I  fuppofe 
€  we  fhould  have  join’d  with  the  Cambodians , 

*  to  carry  away  what  the  Fire  had  not  de- 
f  ftroyed ;  for  being  got  together,  we  were 
c  fixteen  Englifh ,  four  of  which  were  dange- 
e  roufly  wounded,  fix  Topazes,  and  about  20 
‘  Slaves,*  too  fmall  a  Number  to  cope  with 

*  them,  who  were  above  200.  The  Chinefe 

*  being  like  fo  many  Cyphers,  and  the  Ma- 
c  drafs  Sloop  in  Cochin  China ,  obliged  us  to 
c  defire  their  friendly  Affiftance  ;  whereupon 
c  the  Money  was  all  put  into  Chefts,  and 
‘  the  moft  Part  weigh’d,  and  carry’d  into 
c  their  Cuftody  :  During  which  Time  the 
(  Maccaffars  thought  to  have  feiz’d  another 
f  Prow  to  efcape  in,  but  were  frighted  away 

*  by  the  Cochin  Chinefe ,  who  promifed  in  a 

*  few  Days  to  bring  them  all  dead  or  alive. 
c  Moft  of  us  were  dubious  of  their  Friendlhip, 
f  but  did  no  know  how  to  anfwer  it  to  our 
c  honourable  Matters,  to  leave  fo  much  Mo- 

*  ney  while  they  pretended  to  be  our  Friends, 

*  and  we  had  not  deferved  otherwife  at  their 
(  Hands ;  for  we  could  have  got  away  in  the 
5  Cambodia  Veffel,  which  failed  the  feventh 
‘  following,  being  unwilling  to  ftay  any 
c  longer  ;  on  which  went  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
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c  Mr.  Wingate  to  Cambodia ,  to  make  the  beft 
c  of  their  Way  to  Batavia.  The  next  Day 

*  after  they  went  away,  the  Cochin  Chinefe 
c  caught  one  of  the  Maccaffarsy  and  that  very 
c  Night  cut  off  his  Head,  whereby  we  thought 
c  their  Friendfhip  had  been  fecure  to  us : 

*  Yet,  on  the  tenth,  without  any  Provoca- 
'  tion,  but  to  make  fare  of  their  Prey,  they 
c  barbaroufly  murder’d  all  th  eEngliJh,  of  which 
f  were  Mr.  Fottinger3  Mr.  Townfend ,  Mr.  Jo- 
(  feph  Ridges3  and  Mr.  St.  Fattl}  with  four  To- 

*  pazes3  and  fix  Slaves  ;  only  me  they  faved 

*  alive,  after  they  had  given  me  two  Wounds, 

*  one  flight  in  the  Arm,  and  the  other  more 
c  dangerous  in  my  left  Side,  whereof  I  am 

*  now  well,  God  be  thanked,  with  two  To- 
(  pazes  and  fifteen  Slaves.  On  the  18th  ar- 
(  rived  there  from  Borea  four  Cochin  Chinefe 
e  Gallies  with  Prows,  which  amounted  to  in 
s  all  6 and  in  them  about  300  Soldiers,  the 
c  other  Cochin  Chinefe  making  above  ;oo  more, 

‘  wherewith  they  embarked  every  thing  worth 
e  the  carrying  away.  During  their  Stay  there, 
f  they  went  in  three  or  four  Times  in  fearch 
(  of  the  Maccajfars3  and  lighting  on  them  at 
(  laft,  kill’d  four.  On  the  7th  of  April,  I  was 
f  order’d  on  Board  one  of  their  Gallies,  not 
r  having  Leave  to  go  any  where  without  a 
'  Soldier  along  with  me.  I  faw  and  under- 
f  Hood,  that  all  the  People  belonging  to  the 
r  Madrafs  Sloop  were  under  Confinement  in 

1  feparate  Houfes,  and  alfo  in  Congas 3  except  Shackles. 
5  Captain  Ridly.  I  defied  feveral  times  to 
c  wait  upon  the  Governor,  but  could  not ; 

'  he  was  taken  up  in  over-hailing  the  Goods 
‘  that  came  from  Pulo  Condore3  and  weighing 
;  the  Money,  which  was  found  to  amount  to 
'  21300  Tael  At  laft,  upon  the  28th,  I 
Lv  i  was 
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*  was  oblig’d  to  appear  as  a  Criminal  in  Con - 
(  gas  before  the  Governor  and  his  Grand 

*  Council,  attended  with  all  the  Slaves  in 

*  Congas  alfo.  There  I  was  charg’d  with  three 

*  Crimes :  The  firft,  that  the  Exglifh,  wfien 
e  they  arriv’d  at  Pulo  Condore ,  faid  they  would 

*  ftay  there,  whether  the  King  of  Cochin  China 
€  would  or  not.  Thefecond,  that  there  were 
f  no  Englijh  fent  along  with  the  Prefent  to 
'  Court  iaft  Year.  The  third,  that  we  fent 
c  a  Ship  to  Cambodia ,  and  did  not  acquaint 

*  the  Governor  of  Borea  therewith.  To  the 
c  firft  I  reply’d,  that  we  had  never  heard  of 
c  any  fuch  Thing  ;  for  at  our  Arrival  there, 
c  we  did  not  know  any  Body  liv’d  upon  the 
c  Ifland  ,*  and  that  as  foon  as  our  Governor 
f  had  difpatch’d  the  Ships  to  China ,  he  pre- 
c  fently  fent  an  EmbalTy  to  Cochin  China , 
c  whereby  he  had  his  Grant  to  ftay  there. 

*  To  the  fecond,  that  all  the  Englijh  were 

*  fo  Sickly  that  we  had  not  one  of  any  Port 
c  to  fend  ;  and  therefore  fpoke  to  a  Chinefe 

*  Captain  then  prefent,  who  agreed  to  go  ; 
e  but  that  the  Caifou  did  take  it  upon  himfelf 

Interpre- c  to  carry  the  Prefent  and  excufe  us  to  the 
ter.  «  King.  Whereto  they  reply’d,  that  the 
f  fending  a  Chinefe  was  all  one  as  fending  the 
s  Caifou,  and  that  an  Englishman  would  have 

*  done  better.  I  anfwer’d,  that  was  the. 
f  Caifou  s  fault,  who  ftiould  have  inform’d  us 
c  better.  Then  further,  why  we  did  not  get 
c  fome  out  of  the  Ships  to  fend  where  there 
c  were  fo  many  ?  To  which  I  reply’d,  that 
‘  was  not  in  our  Powers  to  demand  them 

*  out  of  their  Ships.  To  the  third,  that 
®  never  any  Body  told  us  we  were  to  ac- 
c  quaint  the  Governor  of  Borea ,  before  we 
!  fent  any  Ships  to  Cambodia,  Then  he  in- 

.  [  filled 
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€  filled,  that  there  did  not  any  Englijh  come 
‘  aboard  the  Ship  to  him  at  the  Mouth  of 

*  Cambodia  River,  when  he  fent  thither  by  one 

*  to  fpeak  with  them.  To  which  I  reply’d,That 
c  the  Ship  had  not  return’d  to  Pulo  Condore , 
s  and  therefore  could  not  pofitively  tell  the 

Reafon  for  fo  doing.  Then  I  was  difmifs’d 
€  and  return’d  Home,  where  I  had  the  Con- 
c  gas  taken  off  again.  The  next  Day  I  was 
c  at  the  Governor’s  Son’s  Houfe,  by  which 

*  the  Governor  paffing,  accidentally  faw  me, 

(  whereupon  he  fent  for  me  to  his  Houfe  ; 
c  He  ask’d  me  nothing  of  Moment,  but  why 

I  fent  Two  Englishmen  to  Cambodia ,  and  how 
c  much  I  had  given  them  ?  Having  anfwer’d 
this,  I  defired  to  know  what  he  had  refolv’d 
c  to  do  with  us.  He  anfwer*d,  that  we  muffc 
c  flay  here  till  he  had  a  Return  from  Court, 
e  which  would  take  up  Two  Months.  And 

*  being  ask’d  for  Capt.  Ridley ,  who  was  Tick 
c  at  Danquaij  about  Twenty  Leagues  from 
e  hence,  and  to  take  his  People  out  of  the 
f  Congas ;  he  only  reply’d,  he  would  fee  to 

it  fhortly.  And  thus  Matters  Hand  at  pre- 
c  fent,  and  what  will  the  Refult  thereof  be, 
c  God  knows.  I  know  not  what  our  Ho- 
c  nourable  Maflers  will  be  willing  to  do,  and 
c  therefore  cannot  tell  how  to  advife  them 
c  therein.  I  am  with  Refped, 

SIRS i 

Yours,  1?^ 
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Mr.  Cunningham  afterwards  was  fet  at 
Liberty,  and  being  made  Prefident  of  Banjar 3 
in  the  Iftand  of  Borneo ,  that  Settlements 
Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us,  was  alfo  ruined  by  the 
Natives  before  he  had  been  there  Ten  Days ; 
but  not  in  fo  Tragical  a  manner  as  that  at 
Condore ,  of  which  I  {hall  give  the  Reader 
fome  Account  when  I  come  to  Borneo . 
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Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  this  Country  3the 
Provinces  it  is  divided  into,  and  of  their  principal 
Rivers,  Monfons ,  Winds 3  Tides  and  Climate. 

NDER  Siam  we  may  com-  Countries 
prehend  not  only  Proper  Siam  included 
but  Malacca 3  Cambodia  and  in  the 
Laos ;  for  thefe  were  lately  Pei°cnP' 
Provinces,  and  are  great  part  0 
of  them  yet  Tributary  to  this 
Kingdom:  And  tho’tn  eDutch 
have  encroached  on  the  Dominions  of  this 
Prince,  particularly  in  Malacca ;  and  other 
remote  Provinces  have  Rebell’d  and  thrown 
off  their  Allegiance,  and  are  now  fet  up  for 
Petty  Sovereigns,  this  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  extinguifhed  the  Right  of  the  Lawful 
Prince.  There  is  this  further  Reafon  alfo  for 
creating  of  them  together,  namely,  that 
Hh  2  their 
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their  Religion,  Laws  and  Policy,  Perfonsa 
Manners  and  Cuftoms  have  very  little  to 
diftinguifh  them. 

But  firft,  of  the  General  Name  of  this 
Kingdom  :  The  Portuguefe ,  and  after  them  the 
reft  of  the  Europeans ,  call  it  Siam ;  but  the 
Natives  ftile  it  the  Country  of  Tai ,  or  of 
Freemen,  according  to  Loubiere  •  tho’  he  ob- 
ferves  they  have  long  fince  loft  their  Liberties 
as  well  as  his  Countrymen  the  French,  who 
were  once  call’d  Franks ,  for  the  fame  Reafon 
the  Siamefe  were  called  Tai,  namely,  for  op- 
pofing  all  Enchroachments  on  their  Liberties. 

This  Country  extends  from  the  firft  Degree 
of  North  Latitude  to  the  27th,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  Southermoft  Point  of  Malacca  to  the 
Northermoft  Part  of  Laos  the  Longitude  is 
not  altogether  fo  certain,  the  City  of  Siam 
heretofore  being  reckon’d  to  be  in  the  145th 
Degree  of  Longitude,  and  by  late  Obferva- 
tions  in  101  ,■  and  ftill  greater  Miftakes  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  Situation  of  China, 
which  is  now  found  to  be  500  Leagues 
nearer  us  than  former  Accounts  made  it. 

Siam ,  including  Malacca ,  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
is  bounded  by  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft,  by  the  Gulph  of  Siam  and 
the  Indian  Sea  towards  the  South,  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  towards  the  Weft,  and  by  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Pegu  and  Ava  towards  the  North  and 
Weft. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  Laid  to  refemble 
a  Crefcent,  of  which  Proper  Siam  and  Laos 
may  be  reckon’d  the  Body,  and  Malacca  and 
Cambodia  the  Two  Llorns  j  but  then  Malacca 
or  the  Weftern  Horn  is  much  the  longeft, 
extending  feveral  Degrees  further  Southward 
than  Cambodia  or  the  Eaftejn  Horn. 

Proper 
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Proper  or  Upper  Siam  contains  Seven  Pro  -Proper 
vinces  which  receive  theirNamesfrom  their  re-5**”*- 
fpe&ive  Capital  Cities,  viz,.  Porfelouc ,  San- 
guelouc ,  Lacontai ,  Campengpet ,  Coconrepina ,  Veche- 
bonne  and  Titchia.  Porfelouc  includes  Ten  little 
Diftri&s  or  Counties,  Sanguelouc  Eight, 

Lacontai  Seven,  Campangpet  Ten,  Coconrepina 
Five,  Pechebonne  Two,  and  Pitchia  Seven.  And 
befides  thefe,  there  are  in  the  Upper  or  Proper 
Siam  One  and  Twenty  other  Diftri&s  or  Coun¬ 
ties  which  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  former,  but 
are  under  the  Jurifdi<ftion  of  the  Capital  City 
and  Province  of  Siam. 

In  the  Lower  Siam  are  alfo  reckon’d  Seven  Lmgr 
Provinces,  viz,.  Jory  Pat  ana ,  Ligor ,  Tenajferim ,  siaMJ  or 
Chautebonne,  Petelong  or  Bordelong ,  and  Tchai.  Malacca. 
The  Province  of  j hr  contains  Seven  Counties 
or  Diftritts,  Pat  ana  Eight,  Ligor  Twenty, 
Tenajferim  Twelve,  Chaut ebonne  Seven,  Petelong 
Eight,  and  Tchai  Two;  but  Geographers  do 
not  take  upon  them  to  defcribe  the  Bounds  of 
the  Refpe&ive  Provinces.  I  proceed  therefore 
to  defcribe  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Laos ,  which  are  included  under  the 
General  Name  of  Siam. 

Cambodia  extends  from  the  8th  Degree  of Cam^0jia, 
North  Latitude  to  the  i?th,  or  thereabouts; 
it  is  bounded  by  Cochin-China  and  Chiampa  on 
the  Eaft,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  South,  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  Weft,  and  Laos  on  the 
North  :  The  Chief  Town  thereof  is  Cambodia , 
fituate  on  the  River  Mecon3  in  about  the  12th 
Degree  of  North  Latitude.  Laweck  or  Ravecca 
is  fomething  higher  up  the  River  Mecon.  The 
Port  Towns  of  Tarrana,  Langor  and  Carol  lie 
on  the  South- Weft  Coaft  of  Cambodia,  but  their 
Latitudes  are  not  afcertain’d. 
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Last.  Laos  extends  from  the  i  j  th  Degree  of  North 

Latitude  to  about  the  25-th,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  moft  of  our  Geographers ;  but 
they  do  not  feem  pofitive,  it  being  an 
Inland  Country  very  little  reforted  to  by 
Europeans,  It  is  bounded  by  Ton<yviin  towards 
the  Eaft,  by  Cambodia  towards  the  South,  by 
Trover  Siam ,  and  Pegu  towards  the  Weft,  but 
what  it  is  bounded  by  towards  the  North  is 
not  agreed  on  ,•  and  indeed  thofe  Countries 
w hich  iie  North  of  Laos ,  from  the  25-th  to  the 
4° r- n  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  feem  to  be 
fill’d  up  in  our  Maps,  as  the  reft  of  the  Terra 
incognita  ufualiy  is,  with  fancied  Countries 
that  have  no  Exiftence.  And  as  China  is  now 
found  to  be  5-00  Leagues  nearer  us  than  ’twas 
formerly  thought,  either  feveral  Countries 
that  have  contributed  to  fill  up  that  Space 
muft  be  entirely  left  cut,  or  we  muft  reduce 
thole  Countries  within  narrower  bounds  than 
Geographers  have  hitherto  do::e. 

But  to  return  to  Laos ,  it  is  by  all  agreed  to 
be  a  very  {lender  Province,  forne  fa\  *-  more 
than  5-0  Miles  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  t<.  Weft, 
tho’  it  is  reckon’d  to  be  Ten  Degrees  inL:  ngth 
from  North  to  South  :  The  Capital  City 
thereof  is  Langion e  or  Lanchanz,  fituate  in  the 
20th  Degree  of  North  Latitude.  There  are 
feveral  other  Towns  mention’d  in  the  Map 
of  this  Country,  but  we  have  no  Account  of 
their  Situation  or  Inhabitants. 

Rlverr.  I  proceed  therefore  to  fpeak  of  the  principal 
Rivers  of  Siam,  which  are,  firft  the  Menan , 
and  fecondly  theM;ro«,bothof  them  have  their 
Rife  in  Tartary ,  as  is  fuppos’d,  and  run  from 
North  to  South  ;  the  Menan  difcharges  it  l'elf 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam ,  in  the  Latitude  of  14 
North  5  and  the  Mecor.  having  pafs’d  thro’  Laos 

and 
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and  Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Indian  Sea  in  the  9th 
Degree  of  North  Latitude.  There  is  alfo 
another  River  of  Note  call’d  Tenajferim ,  which 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,  in  the  Latitude  of 
13  North  ;  and  forms  an  Ifland  call’d  Merguy 
where  isope  of  the  beft  Harbours  in  India . 

The  principal  Towns  ftand  either  near  the 
Sea  Coafts,  or  upon  fome  of  thefe  Rivers;  the 
Mountainous  Part  of  the  Country  being  al- 
mofl:  over-run  with  Woods,  and  that  which  is 
not  is  parch’d  up  with  the  Sun,  and  much 
lels  fit  for  Tillage  than  the  Low  Lands ;  efpe- 
cially  for  Rice,  which  is  the  common  Food  of 
the  Inhabitants. 


From  freaking  of  che  Rivers,  I  come  natu- 
wily  to  treat  of  the  Monfons,  Winds  acdK  ’ 

*?ave  a  great  Influence  on  them.andTides 
I  he  Winds  in  March ,  April  and  May  blow 
from  the  South,  upon  the  Coaft  of  Siam  ;  in 
April  the,  Rains  begin,  and  in  June  it  rains 
almoit  continually.  In  July ,  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Wind  blows  from  the  Weft,  and  the 
Rains  continuing,  the  Rivers  overflow  their 
Banks  to  the  breadth  of  Nine  or  Ten  Miles 
and  tor  above  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Miles 
up  the  Stream;  during  this  time,  and  especially 
in  Juy,  the  Tides  are  fo  ftrong  that  they 
come  up  as  far  as  Siam,  which  ftands  Sixty 
Miles  up  the  River  Menan ,  and  fometimes  as 

i\l\L°UZ0i  ^hich  is  Fifcy  MiIes  higher. 

In  October  the  Winds  blow  from  the  Weft 
and  North,  when  the  Rains  ceafe.  In  No¬ 
vember  and  December  the  Winds  blow  dry 
r°m  the  North,  and  in  a  few  Days  the  Waters 
are  reduced  to  their  ancient  Channels,  and 
.he  Tides  are  fo  infenfible,  that  the  Waters 
ire  lweet  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River.  At  Siam 
:hexe  is  never  more  than  one  Flood  and  one 

Ebb 
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Ebb  in  24  Hours.  In  January  the  Winds  bloW1 
from  the  Eaft,  and  in  February  from  the  Ealt 
and  South  ;  when  the  Winds  are  at  Weft,  the 
Currents  alfo  fit  to  the  Eaftward  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  Wind  is  at  Eaft,  the  Cur¬ 
rents  run  Wefterly,  according  to  Loubiere. 

Befides  the  Rivers  abovemention’d,  there 
are  feveral  others,  and  abundance  of  Canals 
cut  crofs,  whereby  they  have  a  Communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another;  and  were  thefe  People 
under  a  Mild  Government,  their  Country  lies 
as  well  for  Navigation  and  Commerce  asr  any 
in  the  Indies.  They  have  alfo  a  multitude  of 
fine  Ports;  whereas  Proper  India ,  or  the  Moguls 
Country,  oppofite  to  it,  has  hardly  any. 

This  Kingdom,  extending  almoft  from  the 
Equinodial  to  the  Tropick,  muft  certainly  be 
very  Hot ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  Placesbe- 
tween  the  Tropicks,  at  the  time  the  Sun  is 
Vertical,  and  fhines  with  the  moft  intenfe 
Heat,  they  are  fo  skreen’d  by  the  Cloudy 
Weather,  and  there  fallsfuch  aDelugeof  Rain, 
that  the  flat  Country,  where  they  chiefly 
inhabit,  is  overflow’d ;  and  this  renders  the 
Heats  very  fupportable.  Hard  Winters  are 
not  to  be  expeded  fo  near  the  Sun,  fome 
reckon  the  Rainy  Seafon  to  be  their  Winter, 
when  the  Sun  is  neareft  them ;  but  their  cooleft 
Winds  blow  in  Decamber  and  January  there,  as 
well  as  here, 
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Treats  of  their  Towns,  Fortifications 3  "Palaces , 
Prince’s  Court ,  Guards  and  Seraglio  ;  and  of  the 
Buildings,  Houfes  and  Furniture  of  the  private 
People. 

T!H£  City  of  Siam,  the  Metropolis  of  thecitles; 

Kingdom,  fometimes  call’d  Odioa,  and 
by  the  Natives  Siyothiya,  isfituate  on  the  River 
Menan ,  in  about  ^Degrees  30  MinutesNorth 
Latitude,  and  is  Three  Leagues  in  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  Fortified  with  aWall  and  Towers,  and 
furrounded  by  feveral  Branches  of  the  River 
Menan,  which  render  it  almoft  an  Ifland,  except 
towards  the  Eaft,  where  there  is  a  Caufeway 
to  pafs  out  of  the  Town  by  Land  without 
croffing  the  Water.  That  which  is  properly 
the  Town  dees  not  take  up  above  a  fixth  part 
of  the  Ground  within  the  Walls :  On  the  reft 
of  it  are  built  between  Two  and  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Temples  or  Pagoda’s,  furrounded  by  as 
many  Convents  of  Talapoins  :  About  their 
Temples  alfo  are  their  Burying  Places,  with 
Pyramids  ere&ed  over  them,  which  with  their 
Spires  and  the  Towers  of  the  Pagoda’s  make 
a  very  agreeable  Profpeft. 

The  Streets  of  the  Town  are  large  and 
{freight,  and  fome  of  them  pav’d  with  Brick, 
and  Canals  cut  through  them,  over  which  are 
feveral  high  ill  built  Bridges,  which  has  occa- 
fion’d  the  comparing  this  City  to  Venice.  The 
Houfes  are  moft  of  them  built  of  Bambou, 
or  over-grown  Cane,  and  Hand  upon  Pillars 
,  of  the  fame  Thirteen  Foot  above  the  Ground, 
the  lower  part  underneath  the  Houfe  be¬ 
ing  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe  ;  The  Houfes 
,  l  i  are, 
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are  not  contiguous,  nor  do  all  the  Family,  if 
it  be  large,  lodge  under  one  Roof,  but  every 
Man’s  Ground  is  paled  in  withBambou  ;  and 
within  this  Inclofure  are  feveral  little  Tene¬ 
ments  eredted  on  Pillars,  according  to  the 
Quality  of  the  Perfon  and  the  Number  of  his 
Dependants  and  Slaves.  Their  Cattle  alfo 
are  kept  in  upper  Rooms,  ’tis  faid,  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  away  in  the  time  of  the 
Inundation.  There  are  fome  few  Houfes  in 
the  Town  built  by  Foreigners  with  Brick  ,* 
and  the  King  has  eredted  others  of  the  fame 
fort  for  the  ufe  of  Foreign  AmbalTadors. 

The  King’s  Palace  {lands  on  the  North  fide 
of  the  City,  it  is  built  withBrick  and  furround- 
ed  by  a  Tripple  Inclofure,  with  large  Courts 
between  each  Wall :  The  Inward  Court  or  the 
King’s  Apartment  is  call’d  Vang,  in  which  is 
included  feveral  Gardens,  Groves,  Canals,  &c. 
The  whole  Palace  with  all  its  Inclofures  is 
call’d  PraJJat.  The  Siamtfe  proftrate  themfelves 
whenever  they  go  in  and  out  of  the  Vang ,  and 
never  pafs  by  the  Gates  of  the  outward  Palace 
but  at  a  great  Diftance. 

Neither  the  King’s  Palaces  or  private  Houfes 
are  built  more  than  one  Story  high,  yet  there 
is  often  a  great  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
Front  and  of  the  inward  Rooms,  both  in  the 
Floors  and  the  Roofs :  The  Firft  or  Outward 
Room  is  ever  the  loweft,  and  from  this  you 
afcend  to  another  by  two  or  three  Steps,  and 
then  to  a  third,  and  fo  on  in  a  diredt  Line  ; 
the  Roofs  rifing  proportionably,  which  being 
of  Alining  Tiles  in  the  King’s  Palace,  looks 
very  Magnificent.  In  the  Palaces  of  the  Great 
Officers  of  State  there  is  ufually  Three  Floors 
and  Roofs  rifing  one  higher  than  another ; 
and  in  the  King’s  Palace  at  Siam  there  are 

Seven 
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Seven  at  leaft;  the  Entrance  to  the  firft  Room 
is  by  a  very  (freight  pair  of  Stairs,  and  a  Door 
proportionably  narrow  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  Building,  there  being  no  Door  in  the 
middle  of  the  Front. 

The  French  A mbaflador  acquaints  us,  that 
when  be  had  an  Audience  at  the  Palace  of 
Siam  or  Lowvo ,  it  was  always  in  the  firft 
Room  ,*  and  that  when  he  was  entertain’d  at 
the  Palace  it  was  in  an  open  Room  encom- 
pafted  with  a  Wall  no  higher  than  a  Man 
might  lean  over,  and  the  Roof  was  fupported 
by  Pillars  fix’d  on  the  Wall ;  that  it  was  fhaded 
by  Trees,  and  had  plenty  of  Water  about  it.  And 
that  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Palace  of  Louvo,  were 
a  great  many  of  thefeRooms  difpers’d  about  the 
Gardens  of  the  Palace,  where  the  Mandarins 
and  Great  Officers  ufually  attended. 

And  as  the  King  delights  much  in  Hunting, 
he  has  feveral  other  Palaces  in  the  Woods, 
built  (lightly  of  Bambou,  and  painted  Red, 
where  he  lies  in  the  HuntingSeafon.  But  tore- 
turn  to  the  Palace  of  Siam  :  The  Furniture  of 
the  private  Apartments  Travellers  do  not 
pretend  to  give  us  any  Account  of  ,•  but  the 
Room  of  Audience  is  Wainfcoted  and  colour’d 
with  a  Red  Varnifti,  there  are  alfo  fome 
Panels  of  Looking  Glals,  and  the  Floor  is 
cover’d  with  Carpets  $  the  Bafons,  Dilhes, 
Drinking  VeffeJs  and  other  Utenfils  are  all 
of  Plate. 

The  -Gates  of  the  Palace  are  kept  (hut, 
and  if  any  one  defires  admittance,  the  Officer 
who  Commands  the  Guard  is  acquainted  with 
it ;  and  he  differs  no  Perfon  to  enter  Arm’d, 
or  who  has  drank  Arack  or  Spirits ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  fmells  the  Breath  of  every  Man  who 
conus  in. 
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Guards.  Between  the  two  firft  Walls  Hand  a  Guard 
of  Unarm’d  Soidiers,  who  ferve  the  Kingalfo 
in  the  Office  of  Executioners  ;  there  are 
Arms  ready  for  them  in  the  Palace,  but  they 
are  never  trufted  with  them  but  on  fpecial 
Occafions,  and  are  about  Six  Hundred  in 
Number. 

Antiently  the  King  of  Siam  had  a  Guard  of 
Six  Hundred  Japonefe ;  but  thefe  being  ob- 
ferv’d  to  be  able  to  awe  the  whole  Kingdom, 
have  been  difmifs’d. 

The  Horfe  Guards  are  compos’d  of  Natives 
of  Laos ,  and  of  another  Country  call’d  Meeni 
who  are  divided  into  two  Bodies  commanded 
by  their  P^efpe&ive  Generals  :  The  King  has 
alfo  another  Guard  of  Horfe  compos’d  of  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Gentlemen  j  TwoTroops 
whereof  confining  of  Thirty  each,  are  Moors 
or  Mahometans ,  Natives  of  the  Mogul’s  Domi¬ 
nions  ;  another  Troop  confifts  of  Twenty 
Chinefe  Tartars ,  arm’d  with  Bows  and  Arrows ; 
and  Two  other  Troops  of  Rashoots ,  Natives  of 
Froper  India ,  and  Pagans  by  Religion,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Twenty  Five  each  :  Thefe  alfo  are 
Habited  like  the  Moors ,  and  famous  for  their 
Courage  ,•  but  Lotibiere  afcribes  it  all  to  the 
effedt  of  Opium.  All  the  Horfe  Guards  at¬ 
tend  the  King  when  he  goes  Abroad,  but 
none  of  them  are  ever  fuffer’d  to  enter  the 
Gates  of  the  Palace.  The  King  finds  every 
Trooper  his  Horfe  and  Arms,  and  each  Moor 
lias  about  ^4  Livres  a  Year,  and  a  Red  Stuff 
Veft,*  their  Captains  840  Livres  each,  and 
the  Rashoots  Pay  is  the  fame  :  The  Chinefe 
Tartars  have  45  Livres  per  Annum  each,  and 
their  Captain  112  Livres  10  Sols. 

Elephants  the  firft  Wall  of  the  Palace  are  the 

Stabieand Stables  of  the  Elephants,,  and  the  King’s  beft 
Horfes.  Horfes 
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Horfes,  who  have  every  one  of  them  a  parti¬ 
cular  Name  given  them  by  his  Majefty. 

Every  Elephant  has  feveral  Men  to  ferve 
him,  and  is  treated  with  more  or  lefs  Honour, 
according  to  the  Name  he  bears;  they  never 
ftir  out  without  their  feveral  Trappings  and 
Ornaments :  Thefe  Creatures  are  fo  very 
Teachable  and  quick  of  Apprehenfion,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  Expreflion,  that  the  People  ima¬ 
gine  every  one  of  them  to  be  animated  by 
an  Illuftrious  Soul  thac  has  formerly  poflefs’d 
fome  Great  Man  :  And  the  White  Elephant, 
which  they  pretend  is  only  found  at  Siam3 
they  believe  has  the  Soul  of  fome  Prince 
lodg’d  in  him  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  King 
never  rides  upon  him.  This  Elephant  is  not 
quite  White,  but  a  fort  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  and 
fome  call  him  therefore  the  White  and  Red  wflI*te 
Elephant.  Nor  have  they  much  lefs  Refped:  Elephant, 
for  a  White  Horfe  than  a  White  Elephant,  as  White 
appears  by  the  King  of  Siam’s  Concern  for  one  Horfe. 
of  them  that  was  fick  :  He  defir’d  Mr.  Vincent , 
a  E«rc^»Phyfician,  toaflift  the  Creature  with 
his  Advice  it  feems ;  and  being  confcious  that 
the  Phyfician  would  think  it  a  little  beneath 
him  to  prefcribe  to  a  Horfe,  he  told  him  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  Horfe,  for  he  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  Sire  and  Dam  who  were  both 
White,  as  their  Anceftors  had  been  for  Four 
Generations,  without  any  mixture.  Next  to 
the  White  Elephants  they  efteem  thofe  that 
are  Black,  becaufe  they  are  the  fcarceft  ex  ¬ 
cept  White,  and  they  often  colour  them  when 
they  are  not  naturally  fo  Black  as  they  would 
have  them.  The  White  Elephant  (for  there  is 
feldom  more  than  one)  is  ferv’d  in  Gold 
Plate,  and  treated  as  Sovereign  of  the  reft. 

Th& 
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Sarges,  The  King’s  Barges  and  Gallies  are  kept  in 
^c'  an  Arfenal  on  the  other  fide  the  River  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Palace. 

Hall  of  The  King  ufually  fhews  himfelf  from  a 
Auaience  Window  which  looks  into  the  Hall  of  Audi¬ 
ence,  at  the  entrance  of  the  inward  Palace, 
and  is  fo  much  above  the  Hall,  that  the  French 
Ambaffador  was  forc’d  to  have  three  Steps  to 
raife  him  high  enough  to  deliver  the  King’s 
Letter  :  It  was  prefented  to  him  in  a  Golden 
Cup,  as  ever)7  thing  elfe  is  which  he  receives 
from  the  Hands  of  his  Officers. 

Pages.  In  this  Hall,  or  Antichamber,  wait  44 
Young  Gentlemen  or  Pages,  divided  into  4 
Companies  under  their  refpedtive  Officers, 
who  proftrate  themfelves  one  half  on  the  Left 
Hand  and  the  other  on  the  Right  at  the  time 
of  Audience  ;  by  thefe  it  is  that  the  King 
difpatches  his  Orders  to  his  Officers. 
Thefe  Pages  alfo  have  their  feveral  Employ¬ 
ments  within  Doors,-  fame  ferve  his  Majefty 
with  Betel,  fome  take  care  of  his  Arms,  and 
KingStu-  °thers  read  to  him  and  take  care  of  his  Books ; 
dious.  for  that  Prince  of  whom  the  French  Ambaffa- 
dor  fpeaks,  we  are  told,  was  very  Studious : 
He  had  Ordered  Quintus  Curtius  to  be  Tran- 
Under  Aate(f  into  Siamefe ,  and  feveral  other  Hifto- 
ftands  the  r*es»  anc^  underftood  the  Conftitution  of  feve- 
Conftitu-  ral  European  Governments.  He  was  confcious, 
tion  of  ’cis  faid,  that  no  Prince  had  the  Art  of  Go- 
the  Euro-  vernment  by  Infpiration,  but  that  it  is  obtain’d 
doms. in3  by  Reading  and  Experience. 

Palace  One  Officer  this  Prince  has  who  does  not 
Officers,  proftrate  himfelf  in  his  Prefence,  and  he  has 
always  his  Eyes  fix’d  on  the  Prince  to  receive 
his  Orders,  which  he  underftands  by  certain 
Signs,  and  communicates  by  Signs  to  the 
Officers  who  wait  without. 


The 
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The  Officers  of  the  King  of  Siam’s  Bed- 
Chamber  are  his  Women,  none  elfe  have  the5?d‘  . 
Privilege  of  being  admitted  there  ;  they  WoS™ 
make  his  Bed  and  drefs  him,  except  his  Cap, 
which  he  puts  on  himfelf,  for  none  may  touch 
his  Sacred  Head,  or  put  any  thing  over  it. 

His  Women  alfo  drefs  his  Meat  and  wait  on 
him  at  Table  ,•  the  Provifion  is  carry’d  in  to 
the  Eunuchs,and  they  deliver  it  to  the  Women; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  very  Salt  and  Spices 
they  ufe  are  all  put  in  by  Weight. 

Only  one  of  the  King’s  Women  has  the  Queen; 
Honour  of  being  call’d  Queen,  and  fhe  is 
generally  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  French 
Ambaffador  tells  us,  when  he  was  there  in  the 
Year,  1688.  the  Queen  was  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  which  he  had  by  his  own  Sifter  ;  and  that 
the  reft  of  the  Women  refpeded  heras  their 
Sovereign  ;  that  fhe  had  the  Command  of  the 
Eunuchs,  who  are  not  above  Ten  or  Twelve 
in  Number,  Black  and  White,  as  well  as  of  the 
Women,  and  punifti’d  both  as  fhe  faw  fit. 

They  take  the  Daughter  of  any  Subjed  for  Seraglio, 
the  Service  of  the  Vang  or  Seraglio3  and  fome- 
times  take  them  only  to  extort  a  Sum  of  Mo¬ 
ney  frorn  their  Parents  to  redeem  them  ;  for 
the  King’s  Miftreffes  do  not  amount  to  above 
a  Dozen  at  moft,  and  thefe  he  keeps  in  con¬ 
formity  to  Cuftom,  and  more  for  State  than 
any  thing  elfe. 

The  Queen  has  her  Elephants  and  her  Bar¬ 
ges  to  attend  her  when  fhe  goes  Abroad,  but 
her  Chair,  or  rather  Apartment,  is  enclofed 
with  Curtains,  through  which  fhe  may  fee 
every  thing  but  cannot  be  feen  ;  and  all  Peo¬ 
ple  get  out  of  the  way,  or  proftrate  them- 
felves  as  fhe  pa  fifes  by. 


This 
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Queen  This  Queen  has  her  Magazines,  her  Ships 
Trades  as  and  Treafure  diftindfc  from  the  King’s,  and 
otheraS  carries  on  a  Trade  upon  her  own  Bottom. 
Women.  And  the  French  Ambaffador  tells  us,  that  the 
King  and  Queen  had  fome  mifunderftanding 
when  he  was  in  the  Country,  becaufe  he  had 
referv’d  almoft  all  the  Foreign  Trade  to  him- 
felf,  whereby  her  Majefty  found  herfelf  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  ufual  Profits  which  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Kingdom  allow’d  the  Queen. 

It  is  not  the  Queen’s  Son  that  always  Inhe- 
SuccelTi.  ritsi  but  ufually  the  King’s  Eldeft  Son  by  the 
on  of  the  firft  Woman  that  brings  him  a  Child ;  and  if 
Crown;  his  Majefty  does  not  look  upon  him  to  be 
qualify’d  to  fucceed  him,  he  has  the  Power 
of  appointing  another.  And  in  all  the  Eaftern 
Kingdoms,  ’tis  obferv’d,  that  tho’  they  gene¬ 
rally  affedt  to  be  Govern’d  by  one  of  the  Royal 
Family,  they  are  indifferent  whether  it  be  the 
Eldeft  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  the  Iffue  of  a 
Wife  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Clafs,  or  a  Concu¬ 
bine,  as  the  latter  are  ufually  call’d. 

Altho’  the  Women  only  are  concern’d  in 
Dreffing  his  Majefty ;  there  are  Gentlemen 
who  are  Officers  of  his  Wardrobe,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  whom  is  the  Perfon  who  has 
the  care  of  the  King’s  Cap.  This  was  lately 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood  of  Cambodia ,  from  which 
p  Family  his  late  Majefty  deriv’d  his  Defcent, 
i  eaigree,  nQt  being  able  to  pretend  any  Relation  to  the 
Ancient  Kings  of  Siam  ;  the  Throne  having 
been  Ufurp’d  by  his  Father. 

That  Liberty  of  Commerce  which  was 
Nations  formerly  indulg’d  at  Siam ,  invited  great  Num- 
which  bers  of  Foreigners  to  fettle  amongft  them 
inhabit  every  Nation  poffeffes  a  different  quarter  of 
Siam.  the  Town,  and  has  its  Chief  or  Conful  of 

their  own  choofing,  whom  the  Skmefe  ftile 

Nat* 
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Nai,  and  a  Mandarin  affign’d  by  the  King  to 
tranfad  Affairs  with  him  ,•  but  nothing  of 
confequence  is  determin’d  without  the  Barca- 
lon  or  Prime  Minifter. 

The  Moors,  or  Mahometans  of  the  Mogul’s  Moorsmalt 
Dominions,  had  formerly  the  beft  Eftablifh-  Encou- 
ment  here  ,*  one  ofche  Barcalons  happening  to  rag’d, 
be  a  Moor  then,  the  principal  Offices  and  Go¬ 
vernments  were  in  their  Hands,  and  the  King 
caus’d  feveral  Mofques  or  Mahometan  Ten  spies 
to  be  ereded  at  his  own  Expence,  and  Bill  is 
at  the  Charges  of  their  great  Feftival  kept  in 
Memory  of  Haly  :  The  Siamefe  who  embrac’d 
Mahometifm  were  alfo  exempted  from  the  Six 
Months  perfonal  Service.  But  this  Moorish 
Barcalon  falling  into  Difgrace,  the  Credit  of 
his  Nation  funk  with  him,  and  all  Mahometans 
were  turn’d  out  of  Employment  and  compeH’d 
to  pay  for  their  Exemption  from  the  fix  Months 
Service,  but  are  Bill  allow’d  their  Mofques 
and  the  exercife  of  their  Religion.  There 
are  now  reckon’d  to  be  about  Four  Thoufand 
Moors  at  Siam ,  as  many  Indian-Vortuguefe ,  or  the  Portaguefe . 
mix’d  Breed,  which  are  very  numerous  on  all 
the  Indian  CoaBs,  nor  are  there  fewer  Cbinefex 
and  about  as  many  of  the  Malays',  and  fome  Ual  i 
there  are  of  other  Nations,  but  the  richeft  ^ 
Merchants  are  retir’d  from  Siam  fince  the  King 
has  engrofs’d  the  Foreign  Commerce. 

Having  given  an  Account  of  the  City  and 
Palace  of  Siam  and  of  its  Inhabitants,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  defcribe  the  Situation  of  the  reft 
of  the confiderable  Towns  of  this  Kingdom: 

And  of  thefe,  I.  Menangfang  lies  the  moft  Chief 
Northerly  of  any  Town  in  Proper  Siam,  being  Towns* 
ifituated  in  the  zzd  Degree  of  North  Latitude, 
upon  the  River  Menan.  z.  Lacontai  Bands  upon 
the  fame  River,  in  about  the  21ft  Degree  of 
<  K,  k  North 
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North  Latitude.  3.  Pcrfelouc  is  fituated  upon 
the  fame  River,  Lat.  20,  4.  Campengpet  about 
the  1 8th  Degree,  f.  Prabat  about  the  i6th3 
and  6.  Louvo  about  the  Latitude  of  15-,  30  m. 
where  the  King  ufually  refides  in  the  Hunting 
Seafon :  Thele  all,  except  Lottvo,  lie  upon  the 
fame  River,  above  the  Cicy  of  Siam.  7.  Ban- 
cook  which  lies  about  jo  Miles  below  Siam,  on 
the  fame  River,  and  may  be  accounted  the 
Fort  Town  of  Siam  :  Here  all  Shipping  re¬ 
ceive  their  Permiffion  to  Trade,  and  their 
Difcharges  when  they  leave  the  Country. 

8.  Mar  taban  fituated  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,  in 
about  the  16th  Degree  of  North  Latitude. 

9.  Tenajfarim  which  lies  on  the  fame  Bay  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Tenajfarim ,  in  about 
the  Latitude  of  15  North.  10.  Ligor,  fituate  on 
the  Weft-fide  of  the  Gulph  of  Siam ,  in 
the  8  th  Degree  of  North  Latitude.  11.  Chante- 
ion  or  Liam  is  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  a 
River  of  the  fame  Name  in  the  12th  Degree 
of  North  Latitude,  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the 
Guiphof  Siam.  12.  Patane ,  which  lies  on  the 
Eaft-fide  of  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca  in  6  De¬ 
grees,  30  Min.  North  Latitude.  i^.^ueda lies 
upon  the  Weftern-fide  of  Malacca ,  in  about 
the  7th  Degree  of  North  Latitude.  14.  The 
Town  of  Malacca ,  which  gives  Name  to  the 
Peninfula ,  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  2  Degrees,  30 

m.N.itwas  takenfromthePcrt0g?<^bytheDwtc&,  ; 

Otiober ,  1640.  when  it  was  in  the  Pofleflion 
of  rhe  Crown  of  Portugal  it  was  a  Place  of 
great  Trade,  and  frequented  more  than  any 
other  Town  in  India  except  Goa ,  here  being 
the  Rendezvous  of  their  Shipping  from  China , 
Japan,  the  Spice  IJlands ,  &c.  They  Built  the 
Caftie  and  Fortified  the  Town  with  a  Wall, 
and  it  had  Five  Parochial  Churches,  a  Col- 
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lege  of  Jefuits,  and  was  a  Bilhop’s  See,  but 
the  Dutch  have  let  all  the  Churches  run  to 
ruin  except  one  ,•  and  the  Trade  is  remov’d 
to  Batavia  :  It  is  now  only  Inhabited  by  Two 
or  Three  Hundred  Families  of  Dutch ,  Moorss 
Fortuguefe3  and  Chinefe,  with  fome  Malays  who 
live  in  the  Suburbs,  and  has  a  Garrifon  of 
Two  or  Three  Hundred  Soldiers.  This  Place 
is  naturally  very  ftrong,  and  by  its  Situation, 
commands  the  Straights  of  Malacca.  The 
Dutch3  who  are  Mailers  of  it,  over-awe  all  the 
little  Princes  on  thofe  Coafts,  and  compel 
them  to  deal  with  them  on  their  own  Terms ; 
they  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  Lords 
of  that  part  of  the  World,  and  almoft 
exclude  all  other  Europeans  from  any  fhare  of 
the  Trade,  as  will  be  obferv’d  in  treating  of 
the  Trade  of  this  Country,  if.  Sincapora  is 
fituate  in  the  Frft  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  at 
the  moft  Southerly  Cape  of  the  Continent  of 
Afia,  and  gives  its  Name  to  the  Eaftern  Part 
of  the  Straights  of  Malacca.  16.  Johr  which 
lies  to  the  Eaftward  of  Sincapora  in  about  one 
Degree,  ;o  m.  This  Town  and  the  Province 
it  gives  Name  to,  have  thrown  off  their  Alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King  of  Siam ;  but  the  Dutch  are 
in  a  Condition  to  give  Laws  to  them  when 
they  pleafe,  and  it  is  only  becaufe  they  don’t 
think  it  worth  their  while  that  they  have  not 
a  Garrifon  here.  There  are  Two  other  great 
1  Towns  mention'd  by  Travellers,  which  lie  to 
,  the  North  of  Siam3  viz,.  Cambori  and  Coroz>enas 
but  their  Latitudes  are  not  exa&ly  afcer- 
tain’d. 

'  Thus  I  have  given  an  Account  of  the  Situ- 
<ation  of  moft  of  the  great  Towns  on  the 
Coafts  of  Siam3  or  which  are  Capitals  of  the 
1  ssfpedtiVe  Provinces,  but  as  to  the  Extent  or 
.  Kk  2  Boundaries 
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Boundaries  of  the  feveral  Provinces,  there  is 
nor  any  Account  yet  taken  which  can  entirely 
be  rely’d  on. 

Their  Fortifications  are  but  very  mean,  a 
dons  1C3"  ^ght  Wall  and  a  Ditch,  and  fometimes  only 
a  Palifade  of  Bambou,  is  thought  a  fufficient 
Defence  for  Tome  of  their  befl  Towns  ,•  and 
fuitable  to  their  Walls  are  their  Buildings. 
Buildings  Their  Houfes,  as  has  been  obferv’d  in  the 
Defcripcion  of  the  City  of  Siami  are  built 
upon  Pillars  of  Bambou  about  Thirteen  Feet 
above  the  Ground  ;  their  Floors  are  made  of 
fplit  Bambou  and  cover’d  with  Matts.  Their 
Walls  are  of  much  the  fame  flight  fluff,  and 
they  have  no  Glaz’d  Windows,  but  a  Shutter 
to  lift  up:  The  Roofs  are  floped  lake  a  Barn, 
and  cover’d  with  Palmeto  Leaves  ,*  they  have 
a  Ladder  inflead  of  Stairs  to  go  up  to  their 
Houfes ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Inundation 
every  Man  has  a  Boat  ty’d  to  his  Door,  the 
whoie  Nation  being  very  expert  in  Rowing. 
There  are  no  Chimnies  in  their  Houfes  ,*  the 
only  occafion  they  have  for  Fires  is  to  drefs 
their  Meat,  and  for  this,  a  Basket  of  Earth 
ferves  them  inflead  of  a  Hearth,  and  they 
generally  do  it  Abroad. 

.  .  As  to  their  Furniture,  fome  of  them  have 
mef  Bedfleads  or  Couches  cover’d  with  a  Matr, 
broad  enough  only  for  one  Perfon  to  lie  on, 
for  they  all  lie  fingle,  except  the  poorer  fort, 
who  have  no  Bedfleads,  but  pig  together  on 
the  Floor  :  They  have  no  Curtains  round  the 
Bed,  but  one  diawn  before  it  that  they  may 
not  be  feen  fleeping  :  They  have  no  Feather 
Beds  but  a  Mattrefs  Ruff’d  with  Cotton,  and 
one  Sheet  upon  it  to  lie  on,  with  a  Quilt  or 
Coverlet  over  them,  and  a  Pillow, 
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As  they  fit  upon  the  Ground  they  ufe  little 
Lacquer’d  Tables  without  Feet,  and  a  Border 
round  them,  and  every  Man  at  Meals  has  one 
to  himfelf:  They  have  alfo  Cabinets  and 
Chefts  of  Drawers  and  China  Ware,  with  Cop¬ 
per  and  Earthen  VefTels  ,•  and  this  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Furniture  of  their  Houfes,  unlefs  we 
reckon  their  Tools,  for  there  being  no  parti¬ 
cular  Trades,  every  Family  have  their  Setts 
of  Workmens  Tools ;  but  there  being  no  fuch 
things  as  Iron  Nails,  all  their  Beams,  Rafters, 
Boards  and  Wooden  Work  is  fatten’d  together 
with  Wooden  Pins.  There  are  feveral  Brick 
Buildings,  particularly  their  Temples,  Palaces, 
Pyramids,  &c.  Their  Bricks  are  faid  to  be 
tolerably  good,  and  their  Cement  better  than 
ours,-  a  Wall  that  is  Plaifter’d  with  it,  looks 
like  polilh’d  Marble  ;  but  none  of  their  Build¬ 
ings  will  ftand  long,  having  no  Foundations ; 
even  the  Walls  of  their  Towns  are  built  with¬ 
out  any. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Genius ,  Temper ,  Stature 
Completion,  Shape  and  Habits  of  the  Siamefe  ; 

•with  their  Ceremonies ,  Vifits,  Entertainments , 

Diet ,  Diverfions  and  Fefiivals. 

THERE  is  an  Obfervation  which  Mon-G  . 

fieur  Loubiere  makes,  infpeaking  of  the^60111** 
Genius  and  Temper  of  thefe  People,  which  I 
will  not  anfwer  lor  the  Juftnefsofj  and  no 
doubt,  he  hop’d  to  derive  Tome  Honour  to  his 
own  Nation  when  he  made  it  (  France  being 
fituate  in  a  Temperate  Clime,  between  the 
Extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold,)  He  fays.  In 

Countries 
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Countries  very  Hot  or  very  Cold,  we  may 
obferve  in  the  People  a  Sluggifhnefs  both  of 
Mind  and  Body ;  and  that  in  cold  Countries 
this  degenerates  into  Stupidity :  In  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  he  allows  there  is  Spirit  and  Imagination 
enough,  but  it  foon  fiaggs  with  the  lead  Ap¬ 
plication,  To  which  it  maybe  anfwer’d.  That 
China, which  lies  part  of  it  within  the  Tropicks, 
and  may  very  well  therefore  be  denominated 
a  Hot  Country,  is  an  Exception  to  this  Rule  ; 
there  being  no  People  more  A&ive,  or  who 
ufe  greater  Application  in  whatever  they 
undertake.  To  proceed. 

Quick  The  Siamefe ,  he  acknowledges,  have  a  ready 

Wic-  and  clear  Conception,  and  their  Repartees 
are  auick  and  fmart  ,*  they  imitate  any  thing 
at  fight,  and  in  one  Day  become  tolerable 
Workmen ;  but  ft  ill,  through  their  Invincible 
Lazinefs,  he  fays,  they  never  rife  to  great 
Perfection  in  any  Arc  or  Science,  not  even  in 
Chymiftry  or  Aftronomy,  which  they  feem  to 

delight  in  mol  . 

Vertuous  The  Siamefe  are  neither  Lafcivious  or  In¬ 
temperate  ,•  thefe  Vices  are  in  Abhorrence 
amongft  them,  nor  will  Wanton  Difcourfe 
pafs  for  Wit,  or  be  taken  for  Sublimity  of  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  the  better  fort  of  People  are  fo  far 
from  Drunkennefs,  that  the  drinking  Arack 
or  Brandy  is  counted  infamous  among  them, 
and  Adultery  is  hardly  ever  heard  of  at  Siam; 
which  Loubiere  imputes  to  the  V  omens  being 
conftantly  bulled  in  making  a  Provifion  for 
their  Families  *.  Wantonnefs  he  looks  upon  to- 
be  in  a  great  meafure  the  Effect  of  Idlenefs. 

They  have,  it  feems,  an  Averfion  to  Blood, 
Averfe  to  ^uc  their  Revenge  happens  to  extend  fo  far. 
Blood.  they  30  not  care  to  hazard  their  own  Perfons 
NoDu.ls.by  a  fct  Duel,  but  proceed  by  Poifon  or 
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Affaffination.  Mod  of  their  Quarrels  end  in 
ill  Language ;  and  fometimes,  but  very  fel- 
dom,  they  come  to  Blows. 

According  to  Lcubiere ,  they  are  Polite  and 
Courteous!,  but  Timorous,  Carelefs  and  Indo-  0  lte* 
lent ;  they  will  fmother  their  Refentment  a 
great  while,  but  when  they  are  thoroughly 
provok’d  ad  with  as  little  Difcretion  as  a 
European.  They  are  wedded  to  the  Cuftoms  of 
their  Anceftors,  have  but  little  Curiofity  orN°t  Ci* 
Inclination  to'alter  their  Falhions,  and  do  not nous* 
admire  the  Curiofities  of  Foreign  Countries, 
as  we  do.  They  are  Haughty  toward  thofe 
who  fubmit  to  them,  and  Submiffive  to  thofe 
who  treat  them  imperioufly.  When  they 
would  profefs  the  fincereft  Friendfhip,  they 
do  it  by  drinking  of  the  fame  Cup. 

The  Ingenious  Loubiere ,  in  another  place  Calm, 
obferves,  that  their  Moderation  is  greater  than 
ours ;  that  their  Minds  are  as  Calm  as  their 
Heaven,  which  changes  but  Twice  a  Year, 
and  that  infenfibly  from  Rain  to  Fair  Weather, 
and  from  Fair  to  Rainy  Weather  again. 

That,  in  fhort,  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  Philofophers,  and  have  naturally 
the  Command  of  their  Paffions,  which  we 
find  a  difficulty  to  conquer  with  all  our  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Philofophy.  And  tho’  we  may  im¬ 
pute  their  want  of  Curiofity  to  Infenfbility, 
they  perhaps  laugh  at  the  Difquiet  we  give 
our  felves,  in  making  Difcoveries  which  tend 
fo  little  to  any  real  Advantage. 

They  are  great  Lovers  of  their  Wives  and 
Children,  and  as  well  belov’d  by  them ;  their 
Children  are  faidtobe  of  a  fweet  Temper, 

!  and  fo  very  engaging,  that  the  King  himfelf 
makes  it  a  great  part  of  his  Diverfion  to  play 
with  them  till  they  are  Seven  Years  Old ;  but 

when 
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when  they  begin  to  grow  Cunning,  and  have 
loft  their  Childifh  Innocence,  he  difmiffes 
them  for  others. 

The  want  of  Courage  in  the  Siamefe3  the 
Ingenious  Louhiere  afligns  feveral  Reafons  for 
Fir  ft >  The  Imagination,he  thinks,inHot  Coun¬ 
tries  is  very  quick,  and  confequently  the  Peo¬ 
ple  are  more  apprehenfive  of  Danger  than  in 
Colder  Climates,  where  the  Imagination  is 
flower.  A.  Second  Caufe,  he  thinks  to  be 
their  Low  Diet,  which  confiffs  chiefly  of  Rice 
and  Herbs.  And  3<//y,Their  Doctrine  of  Tranf- 
migratiofi  infpires  them  with  an  Abhorrence 
of  Blood  Laftly ,  He  fays,  they  live  under  a 
Tyrannical  Government,  and  their  Spirits  are 
broken  by  the  continual  Oppreflions  of  their 
Princes.  And,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
every  one  of  thefe  ;  but  there  may  be  another 
Reafon  affign’d,  which  poffibly  contributes  as 
much  to  make  them  Cowards  as  all  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  which  is,  their  Bordering  upon  Nations 
fo  much  like  themfelves  ;  for  the  greateft 
Coward  that  ever  the  World  bred,  if  he  was 
train’d  up  in  War,  and  enur’d  to  Dangers  fora 
few  Years,  would  become  a  Brave  Fellow:  But 
thenlet  the  natural  or  acquir’d  Courage  ofany 
People  be  never  fo  great,  if  Order  and  Difci- 
pline  be  wanting,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with 
regular  Veterans.  A  Body  which  moves  as 
one  Man,  and  does  not  break  its  own  Order 
upon  any  appearance  of  Danger  or  profpedt 
of  Succefs,  will  perform  Wonders,  and  make 
no  difficulty  to  drive  Ten  times  their  Number 
out  of  the  Field,  even  of  the  fame  Nation  of 
which  this  very  Body  is  compos’d ;  and  under  no 
other  Difadvantages,  but  that  of  not  being 
bred  up  in  the  Trade  of  War :  Time  and  con- 
flant  Application  are  as  requifite  to  make  a 
Soldier  as  a  Mechanick  or  a  Scholar ;  and 

Courage 
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Courage,  or  a  Contempt  of  Danger,  may 
be  acquir’d  and  improv’d  as  well  as  any 
other  Vertue.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
loft  again  by  converfing  intimately  with 
Timorous  and  Effeminate  Nations it  is  not 
the  being  Born,  but  the  being  Educated  and 
Converfing  in  the  Indies }  where  they  feldom 
meet  with  any  confiderable  Oppofition,  that 
has  rendred  both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  as 
Cowardly  as  the  Natives. 

But  to  return  to  Loubierei  he  feems  pofitivejhe  Heat 
that  every  Man  born  in  India ,  whether  ofof  the 
Afiatick  orE«rope^»Parents,  muft  be  deftitute  ofcll™te, 
all  Courage  :  He  obferves,  that  the  Port  ague f : ^ * 
being  degenerated,  were  difpoffefs’d  of  their  tants 
ftrong  places  in  India  by  a  Company  of  Dutchcovntfa 
Merchants  ,*  and  that  the  Dutch  are  now  as  much 
degenerated,  and  may  as  eafily  be  difpoffefs’d 
by  others.  But  as  to  there  being  no  fuch 
thing  as  Courage  among  the  Indians ,  I  muft 
take  leave  to  difagree  with  Loubiere  (for  no 
Argument  like  matter  of  Fad  is)  We  have 
feen  feveral  of  the  Natives  of  India  y  both  Friends 
and  Enemies,  Sober  and  not  Intoxicated  with 
Wine  or  Opium,  behave  themfelves  with  the 
greateft  Courage  in  the  Face  of  the  Enemy, 
and  upon  other  Occafions.  He  himfelf  tells Inftances 
us  alfo,  of  thofe  who  were  void  of  fear,  even  to  the 
when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  tornContraryj 
in  pieces  by  Wild  Beafts,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as 
of  an  ordinary  thing  in  that  part  of  the 
World.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  a  Siam  fe,  a 
Cbinefe  or  Indian  will  facrifice  their  Lives  to 
gratify  their  Revenge,  to  avoid  a  miferable 
Life  or  a  cruel  Death  ,*  and  were  fuch  People 
bred  to  Arms  and  Difcipline,  we  fhould 
not  find  a  vaft  difference  between  Europeans 
and  Afiaticks.  It  may  be  obferv’d  alfo,  that 

L  1  the 
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the  Grecians  and  Carthaginians  did  not  poffeff 
the  Coldeft  Climates.,  and  yet  we  find  them 
feverally  contending  for  the  Empire  of  the 
World.  But  to  come  nearer  our  own  Times, 
TheyD;f  we  may  remember  alfo  with  what  Contempt 
cipl'ine  we  °nce  us’d  to  talk  of  Irijh  Courage  ;  and  yet 
more  there  were  not  better  Troops  in  the  World 
than  na-  than  the  Irijh,  when  they  had  fpent  fome 
time  in  the  Service  abroad  ;  and  of  the  various 
ouiage.  jsjat;jons  ^  late  Confederacy  was  compos’d 
of,  perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to  fay  which 
of  them  excell’d  in  Valour :  I  Queftion  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  any  other  difference,  after  they 
were  thoroughly  Difciplin’d,  than  in  the 
Strength  and  Size  of  Men  and  Horfes.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  that  Body 
whcfe  Strength  is  greateft  generally  carries 
its  point,  and  that  the  crying  up  the  Courage 
of  one  Nation  before  another  at  this  Day,  is 
ridiculous.  But  further  to  illuftrate  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  (hew  that  Courage  or  an  Infenfibility 
of  Danger  (which  is  much  the  fame  thing  in 
Mens  an  Army)  may  be  obtain’d  by  time  and  ufe. 
Courage  we  fee  jy{en  the  fame  Town  and  Village, 

to'cheir  whofe  Courage  is  always  fuitable  to  the  feve- 
Educati-  ral  Profeffions  they  are  off  ,*  one  that  is  bred 
nn  and  to  the  Water,  fears  hardly  any  Dangers  on 
Employ-  che  \yater  ,•  he  that  is  us’d  to  Climbing  will 
ments*  walk  over  a  Plank  a  Hundred  Foot  from  the 
Ground,  which  fhall  make  a  Man  of  the 
greateft  natural  Courage,  who  is  not  us’d  to 
luch  Exploits,  tremble  :  And  he  that  has  been 
us’d  to  have  the  Bullets  whiz  about  his  Ears 
for  feveral  Campaigns,  ftands  intrepid  as  if 
there  was  no  Danger  in  them,  or  as  if  Death 
was  not  to  be  dreaded.  This,  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledg’d,  proceeds  more  from  Infenfibility, 
or  want  of  Apprehejffion  of  the  Danger,  than 

from 
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from  anyjuftnefs  of  Reafoning,  even  in  the 
Wifeft  ;  buc  where  one  Man  has  got  above 
the  fear  of  Death  by  Philofophifing,  Ten 
Thoufand  have  done  it  by  enuring  themfeives 
to  Dangers,  without  ever  making  a  (ingle 
Reflexion  on  the  Nature  of  Courage,  or  the 
Reafon  of  expofing  their  Lives.  This  Di- 
greffion  may  be  fomething  of  the  longeft, 
but  I  hope  the  Reader  will  not  think  it  alto¬ 
gether  foreign,  when  we  had  To  fair  an  Oc- 
cafion  to  treat  of  Courage  in  general,  and  that 
of  the  Indians  in  particular.  To  return. 

The  Siamefe  are  of  a  fmall  Stature,  but  we^ctature, 
proportion’d,  which  Loubiere  imputes  to  their 
not  being  Swadled  and  Bound  up  in  their 
Infancy  like  our  Children  ;  and  he  apprehends 
no  other  Inconveniency  from  the  Womens  go¬ 
ing  without  Stays,  but  their  Breads  hanging 
down  to  their  Girdles,  as  the  Womens  of  Siam 
do.  Their  Complexions  are  Swarthy  enough,  Cornple- 
and  the  Faces  both  of  Men  and  Women  are  ofxiou. 
the  Broadeft,  with  high  Cheek-bones,  and  Features, 
their  Foreheads  fuddenly  contract  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  Point  as  well  as  their  Chins  :  They 
have  dark  fmall  Eyes,  not  very  brisk,  their 
Jaws  hollow,  large  Mouths  and  thick  pale 
Lips,  and  their  Teeth  dy’d  Black  ,•  their  Teeth. 
Nofes  are  (hort  and  round  at  the  end,  and  their 
Ears  large,  which  they  account  a  Beauty  : 
long  Nails  growing  an  Inch  or  two  beyond 
their  Fingers  ends,  is  look’d  upon  alfo  as  an 
Ornament.  They  have  thick  lank  Hair,  which 
both  Men  and  Women  cut  fo  (here  that  it 
reaches  no  lower  than  their  Ears,  and  the 
Women  make  it  (land  up  on  their  Foreheads  : 

The  Men  (have  their  Beards,  and  do  not 
leave  fo  much  as  Whiskers. 
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They  Bath  themfelves  two  or  three  times 
a  Day,  or  oftner,  and  never  make  aV ifit  before 
they  have  Bath’d  ;  fometimes  they  go  into 
the  Water  as  we  do,  but  at  others  they  have 
Water  pour’d  on  their  Heads,  which  they  will 
continue  an  Hour  together ;  they  afterwards 
Perfume  their  Bodies,  and  ufe  a  Tweet  Poma¬ 
tum  which  makes  their  Lips  look  paler  than 
they  naturally  are. 

The  Habit  of  a  Man  of  Quality  is  a  piece 
of  Callicoe  tied  about  his  Loins,  which  reach¬ 
es  down  to  his  Knees ;  this  is  call’d  the  Pagne. 
He  has  alfo  a  Muflin  Shirt  without  a  Collar, 
witha  wideSleeve  and  no  Wriftbands,  and  the 
Bofom  open.  In  Winter  they  wear  a  Breadth 
of  Stuff  or  painted  Linnen  over  their  Shoul¬ 
ders  like  a  Mantle,  and  wind  it  about  their 
Arms.  The  King  of  Siam  wears  a  Veft  of 
Brocaded  Sattin  with  ftrait  Sleeves  which 
reach  down  to  the  Wrift,  under  fuch  a  Shirt 
as  is  defcribed  above,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  Subje<ft  to  wear  this  Veft,  unlefs  the  King 
prefents  him  with  it.  Slippers  are  worn  with 
picqued  Toes  turn’d  up  ;  but  Stockings  they 
are  Strangers  to.  To  the  Generals  the  King 
fometimes  prefents  a  Military  Veft,  which  is 
button’d  before  and  reaches  to  the  Knees,  the 
Sleeves  whereof  are  wide  and  come  no  lower 
than  the  Elbows  :  And  either  in  War  or 
Hunting  the  Prince  and  all  his  Retinue  are 
cioathed  in  Red,  The  King  wears  a  Cap  in 
the  form  of  a  Sugarloaf,  ending  in  a  Point, 
with  a  Circle  or  Coronet  of  precious  Stones 
about  it ;  and  thofe  of  his  Officers  have  Cir¬ 
cles  of  Gold,  Silver  or  Vermilion  gilt,  to  di~ 
ftinguifh  their  Quality,  which  are  faften’d 
with  a  Stay  under  the  Chin,  Thefe  Caps  are 
Only  worn  in  the  King’s  Pretence,  or  when 
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they  prefide  in  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  on  o- 
ther  extraordinary  Occafions :  but  their  Slip¬ 
pers  are  always  left  off  when  they  enter  a  Per- 
fon’s  Houfe  for  whom  they  have  any  Refpeft. 

They  have  Hats  alfo  for  Travelling ,•  but  ve¬ 
ry  few  People  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  cover¬ 
ing  their  Heads  tho’  the  Sun  Alines  with  that 
Scorching  Heat. 

The  Women  alfo  wrap  a  Cloth  or  Pagne  Womens 
about  their  Middles,  which  hangs  down  to  the  Habits. 
Calf  of  their  Legs :  the  Men  bring  up  the  end 
of  this  Cloth  ftrait  between  their  Legs  and 
tuck  it  into  their  Girdles,  which  makes  it 
fomething  refemble  a  pair  of  Breeches. 

The  Women  have  alfo  another  Cloth  with 
which  they  cover  their  Breafts,  and  throw  the 
Ends  over  their  Shoulders ;  the  reft  of  their 
Bodies  they  leave  naked,  having  no  Shift  on, 
as  the  Men  have,  nor  any  Covering  for  their 
Heads  but  their  Hair. 

The  Common  People  go  almoft  naked,  and 
wear  neither  Shoes  nor  Slippers. 

The  Women  Bath  in  the  Rivers,  and  Swim  Bathing, 
as  the  Men  do,  but  never  without  their  Pagne 
about  them,  and  are  much  commended  by 
Loubiere  for  their  Modefty ;  and  Smutty  Songs, 
he  fays,  are  prohibited'by  Law.  Such  Pagnes 
as  are  made  of  fine  Linnen  and  make  a  great  Habit. 
Show,  and  thofe  that  are  made  of  Embroider¬ 
ed  Silk,  are  only  worn  by  thofe  the  Prince 
prefents  them  to.  The  Women  wear  as  many 
Rings  on  the  three  laft  Fingers  of  each  Hand 
as  they  can  keep  on,  and  Bracelets  or  Rings 
of  Gold,  &c.  upon  their  Wrifts  and  Ancles, 
with  Pendants  in  their  Ears  fafhioned  like  a 
Pear. 

Thofe  who  have  the  Education  of  the 
5fouth  teach  them  to  exprefs  all  the  Modefty 

and 
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and  Submiffion  imaginable  towards  their  Supe¬ 
riors,  and  particularly  inftrud:  (hern  not  to  be 
too  noify  or  talkative;  for  in  the  King’s  Court 
there  is  always  cbferv’d  a  profound  Silence, 
and  no  lefs  in  the  Houfes  of  Great  Men.  The 
Siamefe  are  alfo  fa  cautions  of  faying  any  thing 
that’s  (hocking,  that  they  will  not  willingly 
relate  a  known  Truth  which  they  apprehend 
may  difguft  any  of  the  Company.  They  feem 
defirous  rather  to  learn  and  be  inftrudhed  by 
their  Superiors,  than  rudely  to  offer  their  O- 
pinion  without  being  in  a  manner  compell’d 
to  give  it.  It  is  reckon’d  very  Ill  Manners  to 
pretend  to  be  wifer  than  the  Company,  fo 
far  are  they  from  infulting  any  for  their  Ig¬ 
norance.  They  feldom  [peak  in  the  firft  Per- 
fon  here,  any  more  than  in  China  ;  the  Words 
I  and  Ton  feem  to  be  bani Pil’d  Converfation  ; 
and  when  they  fpeak  to  Women,  or  their  Su¬ 
periors,  they  always  ufe  fome  refpe&ful  Epi¬ 
thet,  particularly  in  their  Addrelfes  to  the 
fofterSex:  They  do  not  only  (file  her  Lady 
orPrincefs,  but  add  T.ung  to  it,  of  what  Age 
foever  file  be  ;  it  not  being  imaginable  that 
any  of  the  Sex  can  with  Patience  think  them- 
(elves  Old,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  fub- 
je&  tothofe  Infirmities  which  render  them 
difagreeable  to  the  orher.  The  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  is  called  T  ung  Heaven,  thofe  of  lefs  Quali¬ 
ty  Toung  Jewel ,  Toung  Flower ,  &c.  a  Lady 
fhould  never  hear  fine  is  pafs’d  her  Bloom, 
cf  It  is  reckon’d  Infolent  to  ftand  before  a  Per- 
T-  fon  of  Quality,  or  before  their  Mailers,  and 
therefore  Slaves,  &c.  fit  upon  their  Heels, 
with  their  Heads  a  little  inclin’d,  and  their 
Hands  join’d  and  lifted  up  to  their  Foreheads  ; 
And  in  paffing  by  a  Superior  they  bend  their 
Bodies,  joining- their  Hands*  and  lifting  them 
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towards  their  Heads,  in  proportion  to  the 
Refped:  they  would  pay.  When  an  Inferior 
makes  a  Vifit,  he  comes  Hooping  into  the 
Room,  then  proftrares  himfeif,  and  remains 
afterwards  upon  his  Knees,  fitting  upon  his 
Heels  without  fpeaking  a  Word,  ’till  the  Per- 
fon  he  vifits  fpeaks  to  him  ;  for  it  is  a  Rule, 
that  the  Perfon  of  the  higheft  Quality  ever 
fpeaks  firft.  If  a  Man  of  Quality  vifits  his  In¬ 
ferior,  he  walks  upright,  and  the  Mafter  of 
the  Houfe  receives  him  at  the  Door  of  the 
Houfe,  and  waits  on  him  fo  far  when  he  goes 
away,  but  never  farther.  The  Stranger  is  jnCer. 
always  offer’d  Betel  and  Arek  when  he  comes tainments 
in  by  the  Mafter  himfeif,  and  it  is  prefented 
and  taken  with  both  Hands :  They  treat  al- 
fo  with  Tea,  and  fometimes  Rice  andFifh  is 
brought  out.  The  higheft  Part  of  the  Houfe 
as  always  the  moft  honourable,  and  no  Per-  ^ 
fon  cares  to  lodge  under  another’s  Feet.  In-  A 
deed  the  Siamese  have  but  one  Story,  but,  as 
Fas  been  obferv’d,  the  Rooms  of  the  Palace 
rife  gradually,  and  theinnermoft,  which  are 
the  higheft,  are  ever  the  moft  honourable, 
and  though  their  Houfes  are  built  on  Pillars, 
they  will  never  make  ufe  of  that  Part  which 
is  underneath.  When  an  Ambaffador  came 
from  the  King  of  Siam  to  the  French  Court, 

Loubiere  tells  us  fome  of  his  Retinue  being 
lodged  in  a  Floor  over  the  Ambaflador’s 
Head,  they  were  in  the  greaceft  Confterna- 
tion  when  they  underftood  they  were  in  a 
Room  above  the  King  their  Mafter’s  Letter, 
and  ran  down,  taring  their  Hair  like  Mad¬ 
men,  for  being  guilty  of  fo  unpardonable  apiace8J,a 
Crime.  Poftnres 

The  Right  Hand  is  reckoned  the  moft  ho-^obeob- 
nourable  in  Sidw}  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and 
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that  part  of  the  Room  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  Door  is  efteemed  the  firft  Place,  and  ai- 
ways  offered  to  the  Stranger.  When  a  Perfon 
comes  unexpe&edly  into  Company,  it  often 
occafions  a  general  Remove,  for  every  one 
muff  fit  in  the  Place  appropriated  to  his 
Quality ;  and  the  Pofture  alfo  is  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Refped  they  are  to  pay.  In 
fome  Cafes  they  may  fit  ftrait,  in  others  their 
Bodies  muff  bend  a  little  j  fometimes  they 
may  advance  one  Foot,  at  others  both,  and 
fit  crofs-legg’d  ;  but  if  the  Perfon  is  much 
inferior  to  his  Company,  he  muft  remain 
upon  his  Knees,  retting  himfelf  on  his  Heels. 
Before  the  King  they  fall  upon  their  Knees, 
bowing  their  Faces  to  the  Ground,  and  lie 
in  that  Pofture  retting  upon  their  Elbows : 
And  a  Man  would  be  cudgell’d  in  any  Com¬ 
pany  who  fhould  not  obferve  the  Pofture  pre- 
fcrib’d  him.  They  never  allow  of  thofe  Fa¬ 
miliarities  Gentlemen  do  in  Europe. ,  Affability 
to  Inferiors,  and  eafinefs  of  Accefs  is  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  of  Weaknefs  in  that  part  of 
the  World  ,*  and  yet  fome  Things  which 
would  be  look’d  upon  as  the  height  of  Ill- 
breeding  here,  are  taken  no  Notice  of  ;  fuch 
as  belching  in  Company ;  no  Man  endea¬ 
vours  to  prevent  it,  or  fo  much  as  holds  his 
Hand  before  his  Mouth  on  fuch  an  occafion. 
But  I  prefume  we  are  not  to  underftand  this 
of  thofe  who  are  in  the  King’s  Prefence  ,*  for 
there  we  are  told  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  fpit,  or  cough,  or  chew  Betel.  In  other 
Places  they  have  their  Spitting-Pots,  becaufe 
they  would  not  foil  the  Carpets  or  Matts  they 
fit  on  jbut  as  they  ufe  no  Handkerchiefs,  they 
do  not  fcruple  to  wipe  the  Sweat  off  their 
Faces  with  their  Fingers  before  their  Bet¬ 
ters, 
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Sers.  They  have  more  than  ordinary  RefpeA  Great  Re- 
for  their  Heads,  and  it  is  a  mortal  Affront 
touch  or  ftroke  them  :  Nay,  even  their  Cap  Heads, 
muff  not  be  ufed  too  familiarly  ,*  but  when  a 
Servant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  Stick  above 
his  Head,  and  hung  upon  the  Stick,  when  the 
Matter  ftands  ftill,  having  a  Foot  for  that 
Purpofe  ;  for,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  CapCaP  a 
is  a  Badge  of  Authority,  and  not  worn 
but  on  folemn  Occafions.  They  fhew  their riCy, 
Refped  alfo,  by  lifting  their  Hands  to  their 
Heads  •  and  therefore  when  they  receive 
a  Commiffion,  or  but  a  Letter  from  one 
they  have  a  Refped  for,  they  firft  hold  it 
up  to  their  Heads,  and  fometimes  lay  it 
upon  their  Heads,  as  Mr.  Loubkre  tells  us, 
he  did  the  King  of  Siam  s  Letter  fent  to  the 
French  King,  when  he  received  it,  in  Con¬ 
formity  to  their  Cuftoms ;  and  that  Am- 
baffador  obferves,  that  the  French  King  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  the  Siamefe  Ambaffador  to  his 
Audience  ftanding,  the  French  were  permit¬ 
ted  alfo  to  ftand  at  their  Audience  in  Siam , 
and  were  not  obliged  to  fit  upon  their  Heels 
after  the  Cuftom  of  that  Country. 

When  they  falute  en  paffant,  ’tis  with  both  Saluts* 
Hands  joined  together  lifted  towards  theirtion< 
Head,  or  the  right  Hand  at  leaft.  Whenever 
they  anfwer  any  thing  the  King  fays  to  them, 
it  is  introduced  with  the  ufual  Preface,  viz,. 

High  and  mighty  Lord  of  me  thy  Slave  >  faffer  me. 
to  take  thy  Royal  Word ,  and  fix  it  in  my  Mindy 
and  preferve  it  on  the  Croivn  of  my  Head.  An  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  other  Ceremonies  and  Rules 
of  Behaviour  are  preferib’d  them,  but  this  is 
fufficient  to  give  the  Reader  a  tolerable  No¬ 
tion  of  that  People. 
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Diver-  Amongft  their  Diverfions,  Hunting  the  E- 
fions»  lephant  is  one  :  The  Male  is  taken  by  lead¬ 
ing  a  Female  Elephant  into  the  Wood,  who 
with  her  Noife  entices  him  to  a  narrow  Strait 
between  two  high  Banks  of  Earth,  fortify M 
with  the  Bodies  of  Trees,  and  the  Place  gradu¬ 
ally  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  ’till  the  wild  Elephant 
is  fo  wedg’d  in  that  he  cannot  turn  himfeif  ; 
then  the  Huntfmen  contrive  to  hamper  his 
Legs  with  great  Ropes,  and  bring  two  or 
three  tame  Elephants  who  compel  him  to 
march  between  them,  and  by  fair  or  foul 
Means  in  a  few  Days  he  is  content  to  fubmic 
to  Difcipline. 

There  is  another  way  of  furrounding  the 
Elephants  with  Fire,  to  drive  them  into  the 
Snare  j  but  this  will  be  defcribed  in  the  Hi- 
flory  of  Ceylon. 

They  have  Mock-fights  with  Elephants ; 

Fights  but  they are  kePc  ac  t0°  great  a  Diftance  t0 
s  '  hurt  one  another ;  and  they  neither  expofe 

the  Lives  of  Men  or  Beafts  at  Siam  by  way 

of  Sport. 

They  were  great  Lovers  of  Cock-fighting  ; 
Cock-  but  the  Priefts  have  procured  an  Order  to 
fighting,  prohibit  it,  looking  on  killing  of  a  Cock  as 
little  lefs  than  Murder,  and  threatened  the 
Promoters  of  this  Sport,  that  they  fhould  be 
baftinadoed  with  Bars  of  Iron  in  the  other 
World. 

_  They  have  alfo  the  Diverfion  of  Comedies, 
S°medies  Rope-Dancing,  and  Tumbling  ;  and  their 
Tumblers  Lonbitre  thinks  to  be  fome  of  the 
beft  in  the  World. 

F  A  Feftival  is  celebrated  annually,  when 

ltl  the  Waters  begin  to  retire,  they  go  out  in 
their  Barges  in  the  Evening,  and  the  whole 
River  n  covered  with  floating  Lanterns  made 

cf 
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of  painted  Paper  ;  and  they  return  Thanks 
for  feveral  Nights  together,  for  that  Fertility 
which  the  Waters  bring  with  them.  They  al- 
fo  make  another  magnificent  Illumination  to 
exprefs  their  Gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth  after  Harveft,  and  not 
only  their  Barges,  but  their  Houfes  and 
Strees  are  all  illuminated,  and  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  Fire-works  are  made  on  thefe  Occa- 
fions. 

The  Siamefe  alfo,  as  well  as  fome  other 
Eaftern  People,  are  fond  of  that  boyifh  Di- 
verfion  of  flying  the  Paper-Kite.  The  King 
of  Siam ,  Loubiere  tells  us,  comes  Abroad  every 
Night,  during  the  two  Winter  Months,  to 
fee  the  flying  of  this  Kite  With  a  Lantern 
ty’d  to  it,  and  his  Mandarins  take  it  by  turns 
to  hold  the  String. 

There  are  three  other  kinds  of  Diverfions  Dlverfi- 
which  Loubiere  mentions,  namely,  the  Cone ,  ons  of 
the  Lay  cone,  and  the  Rabam.  The  Cone  is  a  the  Cone, 
Figure-Dance,  at  which  they  ufe  a  Violin,  L*yAconeS 
and  fome  other  Mufical  Inftruments  ,•  thofean  Ra  am 
who  Dance  are  Arm’d  and  Mask’d,  and  feem 
to  be  adling  a  Fight  rather  than  a  Dance,  and 
their  Masks  reprefent  the  Figures  of  Mon- 
flrous  Beafls  or  Devils.  In  the  Laycone  the 
A&ors  reciprocally  fing  Verfes  containing  the 
Hiftories  of  their  Country,  and  all  the  Aftor s 
are  Men.  The  Rabam  is  a  double  Dance  of 
Men  and  Women,  not  Martial  but  Gallant, 
and  they  have  all  of  them  long  falfe  Nails 
made  of  Copper  ,*  they  fing  in  the  Dance, 
which  is  only  a  Ample  flow  March  without 
any  high  Motion,  but  with  a  great  many 
Contortions  of  the  Body  and  Arms.  Thofe 
who  dance  in  the  Rabam  and  Cone  have  high 
gilded  Paper  Caps  in  the  form  of  a  Sugarloaf, 
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and  thofe  Perfons  who  ad  in  the  Cone  and  Ra~ 
bam  always  perform  at  Funerals;  thofe  who 
ad  at  the  Laycone  perform  their  parts  at  the 
Dedication  of  their  Temples,  when  a  new 
Statue  of  their  Sommona  Codom  is  fet  up  :  At 
this  Feftival  alfo  there  is  the  Diverfion  of 
Wreftling  and  Mock-Fights  and  Races  with 
Oxen  that  run  round  a  Ring ;  fometimes  only 
Races  of  one  Ox  runs  againft  another,  each  of  them 
Oxen,  being  led  by  a  Man  who  runs  on  Foot ;  but 
mod  commonly  they  run  a  Yoke  of  Oxen  fa- 
ften’d  to  a  Plow,  whiGh  run  againft  another 
Yoke,  and  a  Perfon  holds  each  Plow  fo  that 
it  does  not  touch  the  Ground.  They  do  not 
ftand  together,  but  oppofite  to  each  other  and 
looking  different  ways,  being  half  the  Com- 
pafs  of  the  Circle  afunder,  and  that  Yoke  of 
Oxen  which  gains  ground  of  the  other  after  a 
certain  number  of  Rounds,  wins  the  Plate. 
Rowing  One  m°ft  common  Diverfions  among 
Wagers,  them  is  the  Rowing  for  Wagers  upon  the 
Rivers  in  their  Barges,  beingvery  expert  at  the 
Oar  from  their  Youth.  They  love  Gaming 
darning.  alfo  t0  fuch  a  degree  that  they  will  play  away 
their  own  Liberty  and  their  Childrens ;  one 
of  their  chiefeft  Plays  is  Chefs,  which  is  not 
very  different  from  ours ;  but  they  do  not 
play  either  at  Cards  or  Hazard. 

„  ,  The  New  and  Full  Moon  are  Holy  Days, 

FulT an  or  rather  Days  of  Faffing  ;  for  neither  Priefts 
Moons  or  People  Eat  any  thing  in  the  Afternoon  of 
fiolydaysthofe  Days :  The  People  alfo  then  abftain 
from  Fifhing,  not  that  they  are  oblig’d  to 
ceafe  from  their  Labours  on  thefe  Days ;  but 
it  feems  Fifhing  is  not  deem’d  an  Employ¬ 
ment  altogether  innocent.  The'People  alfo 
«t  thefe  times  prefent  their  Alms,  or  rather 
Offerings  to  the  Priefts  in  their  Convents, 

con- 
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confifting  of  Money,LinnenCloths  and  Cattle, 
if  they  be  dead  Cattle  the  Talapoins  eat  them. 

Befides  thefe  Holydays  of  the  New  and  Full 
Moon,  there  is  a  Feaft  obferv’d,  which  Lou - 
here  takes  to  be  the  Feaft  of  the  Dedication  of 
their  refpe&ive  Temples,  but  is  not  poficive 
in  it :  On  all  Holydays  the  People  affift  in 
their  Beft  Cloaths,  and  as  a  great  A<ft  of  Cha-  Releafing 
rity  releafe  fome  Wild  Animals,  which  they  Animals 
buy  of  thofe  that  take  them-  Their  Offerings dee^  f 
are  prefented  by  the  Prieft  to  their  Idol,  who  g"eat 
either  holds  it  in  both  his  Hands  before  the  charity. 
Shrine  or  lays  it  upon  the  Altar,  and  fome 
time  after  it  is  converted  to  the  Prieft’s  Ufe : 
lighted  Tapers  are  fometimes  offer’d,  but 
never  any  Bloody  Sacrifice,  the  killing  of 
Animals  being  prohibited  them. 

The  principal  Food  of  the  Siamefe  is  Rice  Diet, 
and  Fifh;  the  Sea  affords  them  good  fmall 
Oyfters,  Turtles  or  Tortoife  and  Lobfters, 
and  feveral  other  Excellent  kinds  of  Fifh  un¬ 
known  in  Europe :  They  have  alfo  great  plenty 
of  River  Fifh,  efpecially  Eels,  but  they  make 
no  great  Account  of  them.  Balachaun,  which 
is  made  of  fmall  Fifh,  corrupted  and  reduced 
to  a  Mafh,  has  been  already  deferib’d  in  Ton- 
quin,  and  is  in  much  Efteem  amongft  them. 

They  choofe  to  eat  dry’d  Salt-Fifli,  tho’  it 
ftinks,  rather  than  Frefh  ;  nor  will  they  re- 
fufe  Rats,  Mice,  Locufts,  Lizards,  or  almoft 
any  Infedts,  any  more  than  the  Chinefe. 

A  Pound  of  Rice  will  ferve  a  Siamefe  aprovifions 
whole  Day,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  Far- cheap, 
thing,  and  with  as  much  Salt-Fifh  as  he  can 
purchafe  for  a  Farthing  more  he  is  very  well 
fatisfy’d,  and  a  Pint  of  Arack  or  Spirits  is  not  Arack. 
worth  above  Two  Pence  ;  lb  that  the  mean¬ 
er  fort  of  People  having  but  little  Care  to 

take 
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take  fora  Subfiftance,  nothing  bat  Singing  is 
heard  in  their  Houfesof  an  Evening. 

Their  Sauces  are  made  only  of  Water,  with 
a  little  Spice,  Garlick  and  Sweet  Herbs,  or 
Cupi  made  of  decay’d  Shell-fiOi,  the  fame 
with  the  Nukemum  of  Tonquin. 

They  have  neither  Olives  or  Eating  Oil 
but  what  is  made  of  Coco  Nuts,  and  that  is 
hardly  Eatable  by  Strangers  when  it  has  been 
kept  any  time,  however  the  Natives  ufe  it  on 
all  Occ2fions :  It  is  fitter  for  Lamps  than  any 
.thing;  and  Loubiere  very  well  obferves,  that 
when  Travellers  reprefent  things  as  good  and 
excellent;  great  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
Judgment  or  Tafte  of  the  Perfon  who  makes 
the  Relation,  or  we  fhallbe  in  danger  of  enter¬ 
taining  very  wrongNocions  in  manylnffances. 
He  juftly  obferves  alfo,  that  there  is  nothing, 
how  Naufeous  fover,  but  Cuftom  will  render 
it  tolerable  if  not  pleafant ;  and  thofe  things 
which  we  were  once  fond  of,  by  ufingour 
felves  to  a  different  Regimen  become  Nau¬ 
feous. 

They  Milk  the  Female  Buffalo,  and  this 
Milk,  his  faid,  affords  more  Cream  than  Cows 
Milk  ;  but  they  make  no  fort  of  Cheefe,  and 
very  little  Butter:  They  feldom  eat  Flefti, 
but  when  they  do  they  choofe  the  Guts  and 
Inteftines  and  what  is  mod  Naufeous  to  us, 
and  Infedls  are  their  only  Roaft-meat. 

Their  Land  Fowls  and  all  their  Butchers 
Meat  is  tough  and  dry  ;  and  the  Europeans 
themfelves  who  inhabit  Siam,  in  time  leave 
off  eating  them. 

There  are  no  good  Grapes  at  Siam ,  thofe 
that  are  planted  in  the  King’s  Garden  at 
Louvo ,  produce  a  poor  fmail  Grape  of  a  bit- 
terifh  Tafte, 
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River  Water  is  their  Ordinary  Drink,  there  Liquor, 
being  few  Springs  in  the  flat  Country,  which 
is  mo  ft  inhabited,  and  they  love  to  drink  it 
perfum’d  ;  ic  is  not  wholfome  until  it  has  ftood 
to  fettle  fome  Days,  according  to  the  heighth 
of  the  Inundation :  When  the  Waters  retire, 
their  Streams  are  fill’d  with  Mud,  and  the 
Water  cannot  be  drunk  without  ftanding  in 
Jarrs  Three  Weeks  or  a  Month;  it  occafions 
Difentries  and  other  Difeafes  in  thofe  that 
drink  it  frefh  taken  up  :  The  Water  the  King 
of  Siam  drinks  is  taken  out  of  a  great  Ciftern 
which  ftands  in  the  Fields,  and  is  continually 
guarded  by  Soldiers :  There  is  alfo  a  great 
Pond  or  Bafon  of  about  Three  Leagues  in 
Circumference,  near  the  Louvoi  which  they 
call  the  Rich  Sea,  where  the  Rain  Water  is 
preferv’d  ;  of  which  alfo  the  King  drinks 
fometimes ;  it  being  deep  and  fettled,  the 
Waters  are  accounted  very  wholfome. 

The  People  of  the  City  of  Siam  drink  Tea  Tea 
at  their  Entertainments,  and  ufe  it  alfo  as  a 
Remedy  againft  the  Headach  :  After  Five  or 
Six  Cups  they  will  go  to  Bed  and  Swear  off 
an  Ordinary  Indifpofition  ;  and  Sudorificks, 
it  feems,  are  their  general  Remedies. 

They  drink  their  Tea  with  little  bits  of 
Sugar  Candy  in  their  Mouths,  but  put  no 
Sugar  into  the  Difhes. 

Tea  may  be  made  with  Cold  Water,  Loubiere  c0ld  Tea 
obferves,  and  advifes  Ciftern  Water  as  the  belt 
to  make  it  with,  whether  boil’d  or  cold. 

Tli aSiamefe  will  drink  Wine  or  StrongDrink 
freely  when  they  can  come  'at  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Religion  forbids  it;  but  their 
Country  affords  no  ftrong  Liquors  except  A- 
rack ,  which  they  diftil  from-Rice,  and  Toddy, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  Coco-Tree. 
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The  Moors  at  Siam  drink  Coffee,  the  Porta- 
guefe  Chocolate,  and  the  Englijh  Arack  Punch, 
as  Mr.  Loubiere  obferves,  here  and  all  over  the 
Eaft ;  which  our  Countrymen  underftand  the 
making  of  fo  well,  that  they  will  excufe  the 
omitting  Loubiere  s  Receipt  for  it. 

The  Siamese  admire  Fruit  of  all  things,  and 
eat  it  all  day  long  ,*  but  they  have  none  of 
the  Fruits  known  in  Europe ,  unlefs  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons  and  Pomegranets ;  they 
have  alfo  Bonano’s  or  Indian  Figs :  Thefe  and 
the  Oranges  of  one  kind  or  other  continue  all 
the  Year,  but  the  other  Fruits  have  their 
Seafons. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Treats  of  their  Trade ,  Manufactures  and  Mecha¬ 
nic}}.  Arts ,  Coins ,  Weights  and  Meafures3  and  of 
their  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

King  en.ripHE  King  engroffes  moft  part  of  the 
grofles  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  to  himfelf,  and 

cheTrade.even  ^efcends  t0  Sell  Goods  by  Retail  in 
Shops  by  his  Fa&ors. 

He  fells  to  his  Subje&s  all  their  Cotton 
Cloths,  which  is  the  common  wear  of  that 
People  ;  he  claims  alt  the  Oar  in  the  Mines, 
which  he  fells  to  Foreigners:  His  Subjects 
are  oblig’d  to  Sell  him  all  their  Ivory  and 
Arack,  which  he  difpofes  of  to  Foreigners; 
Saltpetre,  Lead  and  Sapan  Wood  alfo  belongs 
to  the  King,  and  Gunpowder,  Sulphur  and 
Arms  can  only  be  had  at  the  King’s  Maga¬ 
zines. 
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He  fometimes  alio  agrees  with  the  Dutch  to 
fell  them  all  the  Skins  and  Furrs  the  Country 
affords  at  a  certain  Price  ,•  and  thereupon  his 
Subjects  are  oblig’d  to  fell  them  to  him  firft  : 

But  Brown  Sugar,  Sugar  Candy  and  Amber- 
greece  Merchants  may  deal  with  his  Subjects 
for,  without  Reftraint. 

Formerly,  not  lefs  than  a  Thoufand  Veffels  Trade 
annually  Traded  to  Siam,  there  are  now  hard-lofti 
ly  any  but  a  few  fmall  Dutch  Barques none 
care  to  deal  with  the  King,  who  will  make 
his  own  Terms  ;  and  as  the  natural  Product 
or  Manufactures  of  the  Kingdom  are  not  very 
confiderable,  and  Foreigners  have  not  the 
Liberty  of  Trading  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  Natives  till  the  King  has  had  the  Prefe¬ 
rence  of  all  the  beft  Merchandize,  it  is  not 
very  Advantageous  Trading  thither  ;  and  had 
the  Natives  of  Siam  a  full  Liberty  of  Trade, 
yet  are  they  fo  opprefs’d  by  the  Services  and 
Impofitions  that  are  exacted  of  them,  that 
they  have  hardly  Money  enough  in  many 
Provinces  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  Necef- 
faries,  much  lefs  to  lay  out  in  Trade  :  Nor 
does  the  Money  that  is  raifed  by  Taxes  cir¬ 
culate,  but  great  Part  of  it  is  hoarded  up  byMoney 
the  Prince  and  his  Grandees  ,*  and  if  inferiorbury’d 
People  have  any,  they  are  forced  to  bury  it®jdhoard! 
to  conceal  it.  e  up* 

Here  are  no  particular  handicraftTradeSjbutj^^ 
everyManunderftandsfomethingof  allfforthetures  and 
King  employs  half  his  Subjects  for  fix  Months  Mecha- 
in  the  Year  in  any  Bufinefs  indifferently,  andnic^!Artsl 
if  any  Perfon  (hould  be  perfectly  ignorant  in 
what  he  is  fet  about,  he  would  fuffer  theBafti- 
nado.  On  the  other  hand,  none  endeavour  to 
fcxcel  for  fear  of  being  retain’d  in  the  King’s 
Service  all  their  Life-time.  Another  Thing 

N  n  which 
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which  is  a  Difcouragement  to  their  Induftrv, 
is  the  Tyranny  of  the  Government,  which 
will  fuffer  no  Man  to  enjoy  a  Fortune,  if  he 
fhould  acquire  one,  but  feizes  on  his  Effects, 
whenever  he  is  thought  to  be  rich.  They  are 
indifferent  Carpenters ;  but  as  they  have  no 
Kails,  fallen  their  Work  well  enough  with 
Pins.  They  know  how  to  burn  Brick,  and 
make  the  hardefl  Cements,  and  are  not  un¬ 
skilful  in  Mafonry.  They  know  how  to  caff 
Metals,  and  cover  their  Idols,  which  are 
monftrous  Malles  of  Brick  and  Lime,  with 
Plates  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper.  They 
cover  aifo  the  Hilts  of  Swords  and  Daggers, 
and  fsveral  of  the  King’s  Moveables,  with 
thefe  Plates;  but  they  neither  know  howto 
polifh  or  fet  precious  Stones. 

They  know  how  to  beat  Gold,  and  can 
gild  a  Vcffei  tolerably  well.  They  make  ufe 
only  of  Calf  Iron,  being  very  bad  Forgemen. 
Their  Horfes  are  never  Ihod  ,•  and  they  have 
but  poor  Saddles  and  Accoutrements,  not  ha¬ 
ving  the  Art  of  tanning  Leather  yet,  they 
make  a  little  ordinary  Cotton  Cloth,  and 
paint  it  very  coarfely.  They  make  no  kind 
of  Stuffs,  either  of  Wool,  Silk,  orTapeftry; 
but  they  embroider  well  enough.  They  have 
not  the  Art  of  Painting  in  Oyl,  and  delight 
much  in  monftrous  Figures.  They  2 ftedt  an 
Extravagance  in  Painting,  it  is  laid,  as  we 
co  in  Poetry,  and  reprefent  Animals  that  ne¬ 
ver  were  ;  and  give  Men  impoflible  Propor¬ 
tions  after  the  Manner  of  the  Cbinefe. 

European  All  European  Artifts  and  •  Handicrafts  are 
cifts  very  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Princes;  but  tho’ 
4d°Ura*  they  give  them  §reac  Encouragement  while 
they  ftay,  a  European  is  feldom  permitted  to 
bring  much  out  of  their  Service, 
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The  ufual  Employment  of  the  common 
People  is  Fifhing,  and  thofe  who  have  any 
Stocks  follow  Merchandize  ;  but  the  King 
referving  almoft  all  the  Advantages  of  fo¬ 
reign  Trade  to  himfelf,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
Subjeft  to  raife  a  Fortune.  It  is  obfervable 
alfo,  that  that  Simplicity  of  Manners,  and 
Negled  of  Superfluities,  fo  remarkable  in  the 
Siamefe ,  reftrains  them  from  following  feverai 
Mechanick  Arts  and  Employments  in  which 
the  Europeans  bufy  themfelves. 

As  to  the  Retail  Traders  in  Shops  and 
Markets,  fuch  is  the  Honefty  of  the  Siamefe s  Honefty 
Loubiere  informs  us,  that  the  Seller  hardly  of  rhesi- 
counts  the  Money  he  receives,  or  the  Buyer  «*/«• 
the  Goods  he  purchafes  by  Tale  ;  and  when 
they  obferve  the  Europeans  buying  every  lit¬ 
tle  Thing  with  great  Caution,  they  laugh  at 
their  abundant  Car#. 

Their  Markets  begin  at  Five  in  the  Even-Market®, 
ing,  and  laft  till  Eight  or  Nine  at  Night. 

They  uffi  no  Ell,  but  buy  Muflin  and  Lin-NoMes* 
nen  by  the  Piece.  -fare  fer 

Thofe  are  very  poor  who  buy  it  by  theCiotil* 
Ken  or  Cubit,  for  which  they  have  no  other 
Meafure  but  their  own. 

They  have  however  a  Fathom  which  they  Fathom, 
ufe  in  Building,  and  in  Meafuring  their 
Roads  and  Canals,  which  is  the  Length  of  a 
French  Toife  within  an  Inch ;  and  the  Roads 
are  mark’d  with  a  Stone  at  every  Mile’s  End. 

They  ufe  the  Coco-nut- fhell  as  a  Mea-  Meafure 
fure  for  Grain  and  Liquors,*  but  as  thefetfor  ; 
Shells  are  very  unequal,  they  meafure  theand  Li- 
Capacity  by  the  Number  of  Cor'i  s3  or  Shelis^UOfS* 
they  hold,  which  we  call  Blackamoc-r’sTeeth, 
and  ferve  for  fmall  Money  at  Siam.  Som  e 
Coco’s  hold  a  thoufand  Cor'is,  feme  five  hun- 
N  n  z  fired, 
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dred,  and  fo  more  or  lefs.  They  have  alfo 
a  kind  of  Wicker  Meafure,  call’d  a  Sat,  with 
which  they  meafure  Corn,  and  a  Pitcher 
for  Liquids;  but  as  there  is  no  Standard  for 
thefe,  the  Buyer  fomecimes  meafures  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  them  by  his  Coco-fhell.  Nor  are 
their  Weights  more  certain  than  their  Mea¬ 
fures  ;  Pieces  of  Money  are  their  ufual 
Weights.  Weights,  and  they  are  often  falfe  or  light. 
r  .  They  have  but  one  fort  of  Silver  Coin, 

"0I0S'  call’d  a  Tycall ;  they  are  all  of  the  fame  Fa- 
fhion,  and  have  the  fame  Stamps;  butfome 
are  lefs  than  others:  They  are  of  the  Figure 
of  a  Cylinder,  or  Roll  bent  both  Ends  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  a  Stamp  on  each  fide,  with 
odd  Characters,  the  Meaning  of  which  our 
Travellers  can  give  us  no  Account  of ;  thofe 
cn  one  Side  are  included  within  a  Ring,  and 
thofe  on  the  Reverfe  within  a  Figure  of  the 
Shape  of  a  Heart. 

Tycall.  The  Tycall  fhou’d  weigh  half  a  FrenchCrown, 
and  is  worth  there  three  Shillings  and  three 
Halfpence.  They  have  no  Gold  or  Copper 
Money  :  Gold  is  reckon’d  among  their  Mer¬ 
chantable  Commodities,  and  is  twelve  Times 
the  value  of  Silver. 

Con’s;  -Thofe  Shells  call’d  Cords  ferve  to  buy  lit¬ 
tle  Matters ;  they  are  found  chiefly  at  the 
Maidive  Iflands,  to  the  South  of  India t  and  are 
current  in  all  Countries  thereabouts  ;  they 
differ  in  their  Price  as  they  are  plentiful  or 
fcarce  ;  but  the  Value  of  them  at  Siam  is  ge¬ 
nerally  eight  hundred  for  a  Penny. 

The  principal  Trade  of  the  Englifh  in  this 
.  Country  is  driven  at  the  Port  of  Malacca ,  in 
the  Poffeffion  of  the  Dutch:  Hither  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fend  two  or  three  Country  Ships  yearly 
irom  the  Coaft  of  Chomandel  apd  Bay  of  Ben- 
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gal ,  with  Callicoes,  flight  Silks,  Opium,  &c. 
and  make  profitable  Returns  in  Canes,  Rat¬ 
tans,  Benjamin,  Long  Pepper,  Sugar,  Sugar- 
candy,  Sapan  Wood,  and  fometimes  Gold 
may  be  had  at  a  reafonable  Rate  ;  but  this 
is  a  Trade  prohibited  by  the  Dutch ,  and  car- 
ry’d  on  by  the  Connivance  of  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  Fifcai.  And  ’tis  obferv’d,  that 
the  Magiftrates  and  principal  Officers  in  the 
Dutch  Settlements,  being  moft  of  them  Friends 
or  Relations  of  thofe  who  compofe  the  State, 
and  Tent  Abroad  to  make  their  Fortunes, 
will  deal  almoft  with  any  People  to  enrich 
their  private  Families,  notwithftanding  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Company  to  the  contrary. 
And  were  it  not  for  this  general  Connivance 
of  the  Dutch  Officers,  almoft  all  over  the  In - 
dies ,  the  Trade  of  the  Englijls  and  other  Na¬ 
tions  would  be  much  more  inconfiderable 
than  it  is.  For  the  Dutch  have  fortify’d  and 
planted  Garrifons  in  all  Parts  of  the  Indies 
where  it  will  countervail  the  Charge,  and 
and  where  it  will  not  they  have  their 
Guard-fhips  to  prevent  the  Natives  dealing 
with  other  People.  ’Tis  a  common  Thing 
with  them,  to  pretend  they  have  bought  up 
all  the  Pepper,  or  other  Merchandize,  that 
fuch  a  Country  has  to  difpofe  of,  to  prevent 
Foreigners  going  thither  ,*  when  there  has 
never  been  any  fuch  Contra#  ^  and  under 
Pretence  of  guarding  the  May  lay  Coaft  from 
Pyrates,  they  will  lie  before  their  Ports,  and 
reftrain  them  from  dealing  with  any  but 
themfelves :  So  that  great  Part  of  that  Trade 
we  have  in  the  Indies3  is  either  at  fecond  Hand 
from  the  Dutch ,  or  only  their  Leavings,  and 
confifts  in  fuch  Things  as  they  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  meddle  with.  The  Dutch 
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are  alfo  fo  ftrong  in  Shipping  in  this  Part  of 
the  World,  that  in  Countries  where  they  have 
no  fortify ’d  Towns  or  Garrifons,  they  will 
block  up  the  Harbours  of  the  moll:  potent 
Prince  in  India,  and  compel  him  to  accept 
of  fuch  Duties  as  they  think  fit  to  pay  him  ; 
while  other  Europeans  are  forced  oftentimes  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  Termsas  are  impofed  upon  them. 

But  to  return  to  Malacca  :  Mr.  Lockyer  has 
given  us  the  following  Account  of  their 
Weights  and  the  Prices  Goods  bore  there  in 
the  Year  1704. 

The  Weights,  he  fays,  are  16  Mace  to 
1  Buncal  of  1  Ounce  9  Penyweight  12  Grains 
Troy ;  100  Catty  are  a  Pecul  of  137  rL  is 
S  i  l.  larger  than  the  common  China  Pecul, 
and  3  Pecul  are  a  Bahar. 


Trice  Currant  J uly  1704. 

RixDolls. 


Allum  per  Pecul  - — - -  02 

Aquala  Wood  ditto  ■ — — -  yo  to  iyo 
Benjamin  Plead  ditto  — —  — yo 

Benjamin  Foot  ditto  — — - —14 

Canes  per  Mi  lie- - —  - — 60 

Copper  per  Pecul  - - - — 24 

Collaes  Bengali  per  Gorge - — 100 

Gobars  fine  ditto - — 70 

Gold  Acheen  per  Buncall  * -  24 

Gold  Bencallis  ditto  - -24 

Gold  China  ditto  93  7  Touch  — 24 
Gold  China  in  Shoos  94  Touch  2y 

Long  Pepper  per  Pecul  - oy 

Lungees  Bengali  per  Corge  — —  i2 
Lungees  Fort  St.  David  ditto  14 
Lungees  Madrafs  ditto  — — — «  iy 

Morees  Blue  ditto - -  — —  ^y 

Morees  fine  ditto  —  ■  -  r—  60 
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Rix  Dolls.  Sh 

Morees  ordinary  ditto  — —  — 

Mulmuls  ordinary  ditto - 

Nillaes  ditto - 
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Nutmegs  preferv’d  per  100 
Opium  per  Cheft 


Putchuck  or  CoHus  dulcis  per  Z 

Pecul . . . -  -  — - 5 

Quickfilver* 


Rattans  per  100  Bundles  14  Z 

Foot  long - — -  * 

Romals  Bengali  ordinary  per  Z 
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To  this  Account  of  the  Trade  of  Malacca] 

I  (hall  fubjoin  a  further  Defcription  of  the^urtJief 
Place  and  Inhabitants,  extradted  chiefly  from  ofthe^ 
Mr.  Dampier  and  Mr.  Lockyer ,  who  were  both  Town 
upon  the  Place.  and  Inha. 

The  Town  of  Malacca  Hands  on  a  low  Le-^‘tants 
vel  Ground,  clofe  to  the  Sea-fide:  On  the  Mala(C*‘ 
Eafl-fide  of  the  Town  there  is  a  River,  which 
at  a  Spring  Tide  will  admit  of  fmall  Veffels  ; 
and  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  this  River  Hands  a 

Hrong 
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ftrong  Fort,  between  which  and  the  Town 
there  is  a  Communication  by  a  Draw-Bridget 
This  Fort  is  built  at  the  Foot  of  a  little  deep 
Hill,  and  is  of  a  Semicircular  Form,  like  the 
Adjacent  Hill :  The  Walls  are  founded  on  a 
Rock,  very  thick,  and  are  carried  up  to  a 
confiderable  Height  ,*  and  the  lower  part  of 
them  is  wafh’d  by  the  Sea  at  every  Tide  :  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  Hill,  there  is  a  large 
Moat  cut  from  the  Sea  to  the  abovefaid  River, 
which  makes  it  an  Ifland  ;  and  that  part  next 
the  Land  is  ftockaded  with  great  Trees :  On 
the  Hill,  ftands  one  little  Church  which  ferves 
the  Dutch  Inhabitants  ^  and  it  is  to  be  prefum’d, 
the  Portuguefe ,  who  are  pretty  Numerous, 
may  have  a  Chapel  in  the  Town  ;  but  Tra¬ 
vellers  do  not  mention  any  Temple  for  the 
reft  of  the  Inhabitants. 

In  the  Town  there  are  between  Two  and 
Three  Hundred  Families  of  Dutch ,  Portuguefe , 
Chinefe  and  Moors ,  and  two  or  three  great  Ar¬ 
menian  Merchants.  The  Chinefe  have  the  bed 
Shops,  which  are  fill’d  with  the  Manufa&ures 
and  Produce  of  their  Country,  and  fuch  other 
Goods  as  there  is  any  demand  for  there  :  The 
Houfes  in  the  Town  are  generally  built  with 
Stone,  and  the  Streets  are  wide  and  draight, 
but  not  pav’d  :  The  Native  Malayans ,  who 
inhabit  the  Suburbs,  live  in  poor  mean  Cot¬ 
tages,  and  are  kept  in  great  Subje&ion  by 
their  haughty  Dutch  Maders ;  but  ’tis  obferv’d, 
they  ftill  retain  a  defperate  Sullennefs  in  their 
Looks ;  and  the  Malayans  of  the  Neighbouring 
Provinces,  have  frequently  Reveng’d  them- 
telves  on  the  Dutcb3  for  the  Tyranny  and  Op- 
preflion  exercis’d  on  them,  and  that  Reftraint 
the  Hollanders  put  upon  their  Trade  all  along 
the  Malayan  Goad  by  their  Guard  Ships,  info- 

rnuch 
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much  chat  it  is  very  difficult  for  this  People  to 
trade  with  any  but  the  Dutch. 

The  Town  of  Malacca  is  healthful,  confider- 
ing  the  Climate,  and  is  neither  fubjedt  to  the 
hot  Winds  of  the  Coaft  of  Chormondel,  or  chofe 
chilling  ones  in  Sumatra.  It  is  not  a  Place  of 
any  great  Trade  at  this  Day  ;  but  as  the  Dutch 
are  Matters  of  the  Streights  of  Sunda  to  the 
South  of  Sumatra ,  and  this  Town  gives  them 
the  Command  of  the  Streights  which  bear 
the  Name  of  Malacca  to  the  North  ;  while 
they  are  in  PolTeffion  of  this  Place,  they  have 
in  a  manner  the  Trade  of  China  and  Japan 
in  their  Hands,  and  can  exclude  any  other 
Nation  from  it  they  happen  to  be  at  War 
with.  Indeed  Ships  may  pafs  the  Streight  of 
Malacca ,  without  coming  within  the  Reach 
of  the  Guns  of  their  Forts ;  but  then  they 
have  Guard  Ships  there  ready  to  intercept 
their  Enemies ;  and  they  actually  make  the 
Portuguefe  pay  a  Toll  for  every  Ship  that 
paffes  by  at  this  Bay,  as  the  Portuguefe  for¬ 
merly  ferved  them.  And  it  is  obferv’d,  that 
this  Town  is  naturally  fo  ftrong,  that  the 
Dutch  could  never  have  taken  it,  if  the  Poriu - 
guefe  had  not  been  frighted  out  of  it. 

The  Shipping  of  the  Siamefe  is  very  in- 
confiderable.  The  King  has  only  five  or  fix  Shipping} 
fmall  Ships  which  he  ufes  to  Trade  with,  and 
mans  with  Europeans ,  and  fometimes  he  fends 
them  to  make  Reprizals  on  his  Neighbours 
who  have  injur’d  him  ;  but  his  Captains  at 
Sea  as  well  as  Land,  have  Orders  to  kill  no 
Body.  He  has  alfo  forty  or  fifty  Gallies, 
xnann’d  with  about  fixty  Men  each,  which 
are  of  fome  Service  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam ,  in  a 
fmooth  Sea,  but  of  no  great  Ufe  elfewhere. 

Q  o  The$ 
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They  have  very  fine  Balons  or  Barges  in 
®arSes*  their  Rivers,  fixteen  or  twenty  Foot  long,  and 
yet  made  out  of  the  Body  of  a  fingle  Tree. 
They  firft  hollow  the  Tree,  and  then  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire  enlarge  the  Capacity  of  it  ; 
after  which  they  raife  the  Sides  with  a  Board, 
and  make  both  Head  and  Stern  very  high, 
adorning  them  with  Sculpture,  and  Gilding, 
and  Mother  of  Pearl. 

Thefe  Barges  are  no  wider  than  two  Men 
may  fit  crofs-legg’d  on  a  Bench  by  one  ano¬ 
ther:  There  are  fometimes  Forty  Paga- 
yeurs ,  or  Rowers,  to  one  Barge,  rang’d  two 
and  two  with  their  Legs  a-crofs  upon  Planks ; 
they  fing  as  they  row,  and  keep  an  exadt 
Time  in  every  Motion:  The  Steerfman  {lands 
in  the  Stern,  and  fleers  with  an  Oar;  and 
an  Apartment  for  the  Company  is  built  with 
Bambou  in  the  middle  of  the  Veffel ;  the  fe- 
veral  Orders  of  Mandarins  are  diflinguiflaed 
by  the  Workmanfhip  or  Colour  of  their  Barge. 
If  any  of  them  are  upon  the  Water  when  the 
King  comes  by,  all  the  Mandarins  prollrate 
themfelves  in  their  Barges,  and  not  a  Barge 
flirs  ’till  the  King  is  out  of  Sight.  As  their 
YelTels  are  very  narrow,  and  row’d  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  Hands,  they  go  with  an  incredible 
Swiftnefs  even  againft  the  Stream. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soil ,  Husbandry,  and 
Gardening,  Plants ,  Animals,  and  Minerals  ;  and 
flews  the  manner  of  Travelling  in  this  Country. 

THEIR  Soil  has  been  gradually  form’d Soil: 

by  the  Clay,  and  other  Earth,  which 
the  Floods  wafli  down  from  the  Mountains ; 
they  have  very  little  ftony  Ground,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  Flint  to  be  found  in  the  Country. 

It  is  the  Mud  which  the  River  leaves  be¬ 
hind  which  makes  the  fertile  Earth,  as  far  as 
it  extends  :  All  the  higher  Grounds  are  dry  d 
and  burnt  up  by  the  Sun,  foon  after  the 
Rains  are  over;  and  tho’  their  Lands  fome 
of  them  are  naturally  fruitful,  yet  they  are 
fo  fubjed  to  Droughts,  Infers,  and  other 
Inconveniencies,  that  they  are  fometimes  de¬ 
priv’d  of  their  Harveft  feveral  Years  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fuch  Years  are  generally  fucceeded 
with  peftilential  Diftempers. 

Upon  the  Land  which  the  Inundation  does 
not  reach,  they  fometimes  fow  Wheat,  and 
water  it  like  a  Garden,  by  little  Channels 
cut  through  the  Fields:  They  have  two  Crops 
yearly,  but  not  on  the  fame  Ground. 

They  plow  with  Oxen  and  Buffaloes,  and 
guide  them  with  a  Rope  run  through  their 
Nofe. 

Their  Plough  is  plain  and  without  Wheels; 
they  have  a  Shar  and  a  Staff  to  hold  it  by, 
and  it  is  not  much  unlike  our  Foot-Ploughs 
in  other  Refpedts,  only  inftead  of  Nails,  the 
Pieces  are  fatten’d  together  with  Thongs  and 
Pins. 
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They  tread  out  the  Rice  with  Cattle,  in- 
Read  of  thrafbing  it  ;  and  to  get  the  Duff 
and  Chaff  out,  they  pour  it  down  by  de¬ 
grees  from  fome  high  Place,  and  the  Wind 
feparates  the  one  from  the  other  ;  but  the 
Rice  having  (till  a  hard  thick  Skin  about  it, 
they  beat  it  in  a  Wooden  Mortar  to  get  off 
this  Skin,  and  make  it  fic  for  Boiling. 

The  Siamefe  prepare  their  Lands  for  Til¬ 
lage  when  the  Floods  have  fufficiently  moi- 
ften’d  the  Earth :  They  plant  their  Rice  be¬ 
fore  the  Waters  come  to  any  height,  and  as 
the  Water  encreafes  flowly,  the  Rice  keeps 
pace  with  it ,•  fo  that  the  Ear  is  always  above 
the  Water;  and  when  the  Water  retires,  they 
reap  their  Harveft,  and  fometimes  go  in  Boats 
to  cut  it,  while  the  Waters  are  upon  the 
Ground. 

They  fow  Rice  alfo  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom  which  are  not  overflow’d  ;  and  this 
is  reckon’d  better  relifh’d,and  will  keep  longer 
than  the  other  ;  but  they  are  forced  to  feed 
thefe  Fields  conffantly  with  Water,  while  the 
Rice  is  growing,  from  Ponds  and  Bafons 
which  lie  above  them. 

The  King  of  Siam  antiently  fet  his  Hand 
to  the  Plough  on  a  certain  Day  every  Year, 
as  his  Neighbours  of  Tvnwin  and  China  alfo 
did  ;  but  this  Ceremony  is  now  annually  per¬ 
form’d  by  an  Officer  in  his  Majefty’s  Room, 
when  a  great  Sacrifice  is  made  to  Sommona 
Ccdom  their  God,  and  he  is  implor’d  to  be 
propitious  to  their  Labours. 

Cardens.  The  Siamefe  cultivate  their  Gardens  no  lefs 
than  their  Fields,  and  have  Pulfe  and  Roots ; 
but  for  the  moft  Part  different  from  ours: 
They  have  alfo  Garlick,  Potatoes,  and  Ra- 
difiiQs  in  them,  but  no  Q.nions,  Carrots,  Tur¬ 
nips, 
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nips,  or  Parfnips,  or  any  Colworts  or  Lettice, 
or  any  Herbs  of  which  our  Salads  are  compos’d : 
Cucumbers  they  have  here,  which,  Loubiere 
obferves,  are  much  more  innocent  than  ours. 

People  eating  freely  of  them  without  any  In¬ 
convenience  ;  and  the  Garlick,  he  fays,  lofes 
much  of  itsRanknefs  in  this  hot  Country. 

After  the  Time  of  the  Inundation,  they 
cover  the  Plants  in  their  Gardens  from  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  as  we  do  from  the  Cold. 

The  Siamefe  have  none  of  the  Fruits  known  Fruits, 
in  Europe ,  except  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons 
and  Pomegranets ;  the  Oranges  of  one  kind 
or  other  continue  all  the  Year,  but  moft  other 
Fruit  has  its  Seafon  :  They  have  alfo  Indian 
Figs,  Bananoes,  Goyvaes,  Jaques,  Durions, 
Mangoes,  Mangoftans,  Tamarinds,  Annanas 
and  Coco-Nuts ;  they  abound  alfo  in  Pepper 
and  Sugar-Canes,  and  great  part  of  their  Food 
confiding  of  Garden  Stuff,  their  Kitchen 
Gardens  lie  for  feveral  Leagues  together  upon 
the  River  Mtnan/  between  Bancock  and  Siam. 

Loubiere  obferves  of  the  Indian  Fruits  in  general, 
that  they  have  fo  ftrong  a  Tafte  and  Smell, 
that  few  Foreigners  like  them  till  they  have 
been  us’d  to  them. 

As  to  Flowers,  they  have  the  Tuberofe,  pjowers% 
Gilly  Flower,  and  fome  few  Rofes ;  bur  they 
have  much  lefs  Scent  than  in  Europe  :  They 
have  alfo  fome  Jafamine,  Amarinthus  and 
Tricolets,  but  no  other  European  Flowers  ; 
tho’  they  have  others  peculiar  to  the  Country, 
agreeable  enough  for  their  Beauty  and  fine 
Smell ;  but  ’tis  obfervable,  that  fome  of  them 
fmell  only  in  the  Night-time,  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  entirely  deftroying  the  Scent. 

The  Hilly  part  of  thisCountry  being  almoft  Word, 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  cover’d  with  Woods  ; 

bur 
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but  the  Tree,  or  rather  Reed,  of  the  greater 
ufe  amongft  them  is  the  Bambou,  which 
grows  chiefly  in  Marlhy  Soils,  and  like  Reeds 
2nd  Sedge,  is  found  on  the  fides  of  Ponds  and 
Rivers:  It  appears  alfo  no:  unlike  them  when 
it  is  young,  but  grows  to  a  prodigious  big- 
nefs,  and  hardens  fo,  that  ic  may  be  apply’d 
to  any  ufe  :  When  it  is  green  and  tender  they 
pickle  ic  for  Sauce.  It  is  hollow,  and  the 
Shoots  are  feparated  by  Knots ;  it  has  Branch¬ 
es  and  Thorns  which  cur  Breeds  have  not,  and 
•  each  Root  fhoots  out  ftveral  Stems,  fo  that 
nothing  is  thicker  or  more  difficult  to  pafs 
than  a  Foreft  of  Bambou  ;  and  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  the  Wood  is  hard  and  difficult  to  cut. 
Fixe.  3  tho’  nothing  will  cleave  eafi er  :  The  Siamefe , 
Sugar  in  ’cis  faid,  llrike  Fire  with  it  ;  and  ic  has,  like 
it-  other  Canes,  a  Sugary  Pith. 

.j.  They  have  Timber  fit  for  building  Ships 

and  for  Mails,  but  their  Cordage  is  made  of 
the  Skin  or  Husk  which  covers  the  Coco-Nut, 
whofe  Fibres  are  twilled  like  a  Thread. 

They  have  alfo  Timber  for  Houfes  and 
Wainfcotting,  and  a  Wood  that  will  not 
Cleave,  call’d  Wooi-Mary  by  the  Europeans , 
and  faid  to  be  very  proper  to  make  Ribs  of 
Ships.  They  have  another  Wood,  which  for 
its  lightnefs  and  colour,  is  thought  to  be  Fir 
by  fome  ,•  but  Loubiere  obferves,  that  it  takes 
the  Workman  s  Chilfel  fo  many  different  ways 
without  fplitting,  that  he  thinks  we  have  not 
the  like  in  Europe. 

The  Siamefe  have  Cotton  Trees  in  great 
plenty,  and  another  which  yields  Capoc  or 
Cotton-Wool  extreamly  fine,  but  fo  fnort  that 
there  is  no  fpinning  of  it ;  and  therefore  ’cis 
us’d  in  fluffing  Mattreffes  and  Pillows :  They 
extract  alfo  an  Oil  from  fome  of  their  Trees, 

which 
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which  they  mix  with  their  Cements  ;  and 
there  are  other  Trees  which  yield  Lacquer 
and  Gums :  Cinamon  Trees  alfo  are  found 
here,  inferior  only  to  thofe  of  Ceylon  ;  and 
they  have  the  Sapan  and  other  Woods  proper 
for  Dying. 

The  Lignum  Aloes  or  Aquila  may  be  had 
here  alfo,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  in 
Cochin-China  :  This  Wood  is  found  only  in  litt’e 
pieces  in  the  rotteneft  part  of  the  Tree,  and 
every  Tree  of  the  fame  Species  has  it  not ;  but 
it  requires  a  very  tedious  fearch  to  find  it. 

Of  their  Elephants  I  have  fpoken  under  ano-  BeafjS) 
ther  head  :  They  have  few  Horfes,  Sheep  or 
Goats,  and  thofe  not  good  Eating  any  more 
than  their  Oxen  and  Buffaloes ;  the  latter  are 
kept  chiefly  for  Tillage  :  Their  Hogs  are  fmall 
but  fat,  and  the  whoiefomeft  Food  that  is 
eaten :  Hares  are  fcarce,  and  there  are  no 
Rabbits. 

A  Cow  is  not  worth  more  than  Ten  Sols  in 
the  Country,  and  about  a  Crown  in  the  City  of 
Siam-,  a  Sheep  four  Crowns,  and  a  Goat  three; 
a  Pig  feven  Sols,  Hens  twenty  Pence  a  Do¬ 
zen,  and  Ducks  a  Crown  a  Dozen ;  Venifon 
is  not  wanting,  tho’  a  great  deal  is  deftroy’d 
by  wild  Beafts :  The  Inhabitants  kill  Deer 
only  for  their  Skins,  which  are  fold  to  the 
Dutch ,  and  carry’d  by  them  to  Japan. 

Ducks  are  plentiful  and  very  good  ;  Pea-  Fowls, 
cocks  and  Pidgeons  are  wild  here  ;  Their 
Partridges  are  Grey,  and  both  Pidgeons  and 
Partridges  perch  upon  Trees  to  avoid  the  In¬ 
undation  :  They  have  excellent  Snipes,  and 
their  Turtle  Doves  have  a  variety  of  gay  Plu¬ 
mage,  and  they  have  Parrots  and  other  fmall 
Birds :  Wild  Fowl  there  is  in  abundance,  foe 
the  Natives  will  neither  kill  nor  take  them ; 
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but  the  Moors  have  Faulcons  which  they  bring 
from  Ferjia  to  fly  at  the  Game. 

Sirds.  Moft  of  the  Birds  of  Siam,  ’tis  obferv’d,  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  unpleafant  to 
hear,*  there  are  feveral  that  willimicate  the 
Voice,  and  all  have  fome  cry,  but  none  have 
any  Harmonious  Notes. 

There  are  alfo  Sparrows,  Crows  and  Vul¬ 
tures  in  Siam  ,•  the  Sparrows  are  fo  tame  that 
they  come  into  the  Houfes  and  pick  up  the 
Infeds,  and  the  Crows  and  Vultures  are  as 
tame,  being  fed  by  the  People  out  of  Charity; 
and  if  we  may  believe  Loubiere,  they  give 
their  Children  to  be  eaten  by  thefe  Fowls, 
if  they  dye  before  they  are  Three  Years  Old  : 
It  is  fo  far  from  being  thought  a  Curfe  in  this 
Country  to  have  their  Carcaffes  devour’d  by 
Birds  of  Prey,  that,  next  to  Burning,  this  is 
deem’d  the  moft  honourable  Burial. 

Infeds  abound  in  Siam,  fuch  as  Lizards, 
Snakes,  Scorpions,  Millepedes,  &c.  and  their 
Ants  and  Gnats  are  extreamiy  troublefome; 
the  Ants  will  pierce  through  the  very  Covers 
of  Books,  which  obliges  the  Miffionaries  to 
wafti  them  over  with  Varnifti,  and  this  pre- 
ferves  them:  Thefe  Ants,  to  avoid  the  Inun¬ 
dation,  make  their  Nefts  and  lay  up  their 
Magazines  on  the  tops  of  Trees ;  there  are  a 
multitude  of  Infeds  in  their  Waters  alfo  un¬ 
known  to  us ;  and  they  have  a  Shining  Fly 
like  aLocuft,  which  gives  a  confiderabieLight 
in  the  Dark;  but  thefe  are  kill’d  or  driven 
away  by  the  North  Wind,  when  the  Rains 
ceafe. 

This  Country,  generally  deem’d  the  Golden 
Mines  Cherfonefe ,  Loubiere  obferves,was  antiently  Rich 
here  for.  *n  Mines,  and  the  great  number  of  Idols  and 
merJy.  ocher  Gaft  Work^  thast  are  found  amongft 

them. 
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them,  as  well  as  the  old  Pits  that  are  daily 
difcoverd  here,  fhew  that  there  have  been 
more  wrought  than  there  are  atprefent :  The 
great  Quantity  of  Gold  with  which  their  Ima¬ 
ges,  and  the  Walls  and  Roofs  of  their  Tem¬ 
ples  are  adorn’d,  make  it  evident  alfo  that  a 
great  Quantity  of  that  Metal  has  formerly 
been  extra&ed  out  of  their  Mines. 

However,  the  late  King,  who  Reign’d  None  at 
Anno  1688.  our  Author  tells  us,  had  not  been  prefenc 
able  to  difcover  any  confiderable  Vein  of^aTare 
Gold  or  Silver  that  was  worth  the  working,  COnfider. 
altho’he  had  employ’d  feveral  Europeans  in  the  able, 
fearch,  and  particularly  a  Spaniard  who  had 
been  concern’d  in  the  Mines  of  Mexico  •  that 
after  all  their  Pains,  they  had  been  able  to 
find  only  fome  inconfiderable  Mines  of  Cop¬ 
per,  intermix’d  with  a  little  Gold  and  Silver. 

Mr.  Vincent ,  a  European  Phyfician,  lately  di¬ 
rected  them  to  a  Mine  of  good  Steel  at  the  <jcc  ,, 
top  of  a  Mountain,  which  had  been  formerly  1 
open’d;  he  fhew’d  them  alfo  a  Mine  of  Chry- 
ftal,  one  of  Antimony  and  another  of  Emeril, 
with  a  Quarry  of  White  Marble.  The  fame 
Mr.  Vincent  acquainted  our  Author,  that  he 
had  found  a  Gold  Mine  which  he  believ’d  to 
be  very  Rich ;  but  he  did  not  difcover  ic  to 
the  King.  He  affur’d  him  alfo,  that  feveral 
of  the  Talapoins  and  others  came  fecretly  to 
him,  to  learn  how  to  purify  and  feparare 
Metals,  and  brought  him  Specimens  of  very 
Rich  Ore.  Their  Mines  of  Tin  and  Lead,-,.  , 
the  Siamefe  have  long  improv’d  from  very  L*ad. 
plentiful  Mines :  this  Tin  is  but  meanly  puri- 
fy’d,  however  they  make  the  Tea  Boxes  and 
Caniflers  of  it  which  come  from  India, 
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Near  the  City  of  Louvo  there  is  a  Mountain 
of  Loadftone,  and  anorher  in  the  Ifland  of 
Jonfalam,  which  lies  on  the  Malacca  Coaft  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  the  latter  lofes  its  Vir¬ 
tue  within  3  or  4  Months. 

There  is  found  alfo  Tome  Agate,  Sapnires 
and  Diamonds  in  their  Mountains  ,•  but  the 
King’s  Officers  feizing  things  of  this  nature 
to  his  Majeffy’s  Ufe,  the  People  have  no  En¬ 
couragement  to  fearch  for  them. 

Befides  the  Elephant,  they  have  the  Ox  and 
Buffaloe  to  ride  on;  but  they  ufe  neither 
Horfes,  Affes  or  Mules:  The  Moors  have  fome 
Camels  which  are  brought  from  other  Coun¬ 
tries,1  they  ufe  the  Female  Elephants  chiefly 
for  Carriage ;  the  Males  are  train’d  to  the 
War:  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  Hunt  Ele¬ 
phants,  and  take  them  to  ufe,  but  not  to  kill 
them. 

Their  Chairs  which  they  Travel  in,  are 
plac’d  on  a  kind  of  Bier,  and  carried  by  Four 
or  Eight  Men  on  their  Shoulders,  one  or  two 
to  each  Pole,  and  others  run  by  to  be  ready 
to  relieve  them :  Thofe  Chairs  have  fometimes 
a  Back  and  Arms  like  our  DreiEng  Chairs ; 
and  fometimes  are  only  encompafs’d  with  a 
Rail  or  Ballifter  about  half  a  Foot  high  ; 
they  are  generally  open  at  top,  and  the  Sia~ 
mefe  flt  Crofs'Legg’d  in  them. 

It  is  only  fome  few  of  the  Great  Men  whom 
the  King  fuffers  to  ride  in  Chairs  •  and  the 
Europeans  are  permitted  the  ufe  of  Palanquins 
or  Couches  carried  on  Mens  Shoulders,  with 
&  Canopy  over  them. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Treats  of  their  Learnings  Honours,  Language ,  Cha¬ 
racters,  Hifiory  and  Chronology . 

WHEN  their  Children  are  7  or  8  Years Edue*. 

old,  they  fend  them  to  a  Convent  oftlon* 
Talapoins  or  Priefts,  where  they  take  the 
Talapoins  Habit  on  them,  but  quit  it  again  at 
pleafure  :  They  are  fubfifted  here  with  Food 
fent  them  by  their  Friends ;  and  thofe  that 
are  of  good  Families  have  a  Slave  or  two  to 
attend  them. 

They  are  taught  Writing,  Reading  and  A- Their 
rithmetick  ,•  they  learn  alfo  the  Balie  or  Court  Learning 
Language,  and  fome  Principles  of  Morality, 
with  the  Myfteries  of  their  Religion  ;  but  are 
not  inftru&ed  in  their  Laws  or  Hiftory,  or 
any  fpeculative  Science. 

They  Write  from  the  Left  Hand  to  the  writing 
Right,  as  in  Europe ,  and  have  an  Alphabet 
confiding  of  a  few  Letters  both  for  the  Balie 
and  Siamefe  Language  ,•  but  there  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  Accent  or  Tone  of  the 
Voice  here,  as  well  as  in  China  ;  and  lofty  Figura- 
Figures  and  Metaphorical  Expreflions  are  ve-^6^*? 
ry  frequent  among  the  Siamefe  as  well  as  other  jng. 
Eaftern  Nations. 

They  have  Ten  Characters  to  which  they  Arithme. 
join  a  Cypher,  as  we  do,  and  reckon  in  like  tick, 
manner  by  Units,  Tens,  Hundreds,  &c. 

Their  Poetry  confifts  in  a  certain  Number  Poe 
of  Syllables  and  Rhymes  ,•  but  is  extreamly  y' 
difficult  to  tranflate  juftly.  Their  Songs  are 
fome  of  them  Hiftocial,  fome  contain  Rules 
of  Morality,  others  appear  wanton  enough 
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when  tranflated,  tho’  Loubiere  will  not  have 
them  to  be  fo  in  the  Original  Language. 

Orators  we  are  told  they  have  none  ;  and 
one  Reafon  may  be,  becaufe  there  are  none 
whofe  Profeffion  or  Intereft  leads  them  to 
that  Study  ;  for  every  Man  manages  his  own 
Caufe  without  an  Advocate,  his  Allegations 
and  Proofs  are  taken  down  by  a  Regifter,  and 
then  the  Magiftrate  determines  upon  them  : 
Befides,  Speeching  and  Haranguing  is  not  at 
all  in  fafhion  in  Siam  •  it  is  ill  Manners  to  ad- 
d refs  a  Superior  in  any  Terms,  tho’  never  fo 
Refpedfcful ;  but  when  a  Perfon  appears  before 
his  Betters  he  waits  till  he  is  fpoke  to,  and  then 
only  anfwers  fuch  Queftions  asare  propound¬ 
ed  to  him  :  and  even  their  Compliments  and 
Words  of  Ceremony  are  all  prefcribed,  fo  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  Wit  to  difplay  his  Ta¬ 
lents. 

They  underfland  nothing  of  Philofophy, 
nor  do  they  ftudy  the  Laws  of  their  Country 
till  they  are  preferr’d  to  fome  Poft,  and  then 
a  Copy  of  Inftrudfions  to  be  obferved  in  that 
Office  is  put  into  their  Hands. 

Their  Skill  in  Phyfick  is  very  mean,  the 
King  has  Chinefe  Veguans  and  Siamefe  Phyfici- 
ans,  and  lately  had  a  French  Miffionary  for 
his  Phyfician,  to  whom  the  reft  were  oblig’d 
daily  to  report  the  ftateof  the  Prince’s  Health, 
and  to  receive  from  his  Hands  the  Remedies 
he  prepared.  In  Surgery  they  underftand  no¬ 
thing,  and  are  forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  European 
Surgeons  when  they  let  Blood,  which  has  but 
lately  been  pradtifed  amongft  them.  They 
will  fometimes  open  dead  Bodies,  but  it  is  on¬ 
ly  to  impofe  on  the  Credulity  of  the  People  : 
They  pretend  fometimes  that  they  find  vaft 
pieces  of  Fleffi,  of  eight  or  ten  Pound  weight. 
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in  the  Stomach  of  the  Deceafed,  and  that  it 
was  occafioned  by  Witchcraft.  They  feldom 
vary  their  Receipts,  but  follow  thofe  they 
have  received  from  their  Anceftors,  and  cure 
many  Diftempers  by  them  ;  which  Loubiere 
imputes  to  the  Temperance  of  the  Siamefe , 
who  are  ealily  cur’d  ;  but  when  the  Diftem- 
per  is  too  flrong  for  them,  they  conftantly 
give  out  that  the  Patient  was  inchanted.  In 
all  Diftempers  almoft  they  rub  and  mould  the 
Body  with  their  Hands ;  and  that  Stroaking 
lifted  by  the  famous  Greatrakes  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  poffibly  was  much 
of  the  fame  nature.  A  gentle  Stroaking  one 
would  think  fhould  do  no  great  feats;  but  this 
Rubbing  and  Squeezing  of  the  Flefh  is  often 
ufed  in  India  when  People  are  in  perfect 
Health,  by  way  of  Amufement ;  they  will 
employ  their  Slaves  fome  Hours  in  the  Ope¬ 
ration. 

Their  Phycifians  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
Purging,  but  no  Vomiting;  they  Sweat  away 
moft  Diftempers  ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  will  advife 
Bathing  in  Fevers :  But  one  thing  is  obferva- 
ble  in  India ,  namely,  that  the  Patient  eats  no¬ 
thing  but  Conge,  or  Watergruelmadeof  Rice, 
till  he  is  well  again  ;  and  poffibly  this  Regi¬ 
men  may  recover  more  than  all  the  Remedies 
they  prefcribe. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  Country  are  principal¬ 
ly  Fluxes  and  Difenteries,  to  which  Foreign¬ 
ers  are  more  fubjedt  than  the  Natives ;  but  A- 
gues  or  intermitting  Fevers  are  feldom  heard 
of  here,  or  in  any  other  hot  Country,  any 
more  than  the  Gout  or  Stone,  Tiffick,  Scurvy 
or  Dropfy.  The  Small  Pox  rages  often  here, 
and  is  almoft  as  mortal  as  the  Plague  in  other 
Countries;  Thofe  that  die  of  this  Diftemper 
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they  Bury,  to  prevent  Infection •  but  after 
three  Years  dig  their  Bodies  up  again  to  Burn, 
and  give  them  an  Honourable  Funeral. 
Aftrono*  Their  Aftronotny,  as  has  been  obferved,  is 
ray.  very  imperfed  ;  nor  do  they  underftand  any 
thing  of  the  true  Syftem  of  the  World  :  They 
believe,  with  the  Chineje3  that  the  Eclipfes  are 
.caufed  by  fome  Dragon,  who  ftands  ready  to 
devour  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  make  a  great 
Noife  with  Pans  and  Kettles  to  drive  him  a- 
way  from  thofe  Planets. 

Geogra-  The  Earth  they  believe  to  be  Square,  and 
py‘  of  a  vaft  Extent  ,•  and  that  the  Archof  Heaven 
refts  on  it  at  the  Extremities,  as  on  a  folid 
Ba/is. 

Aflrolo-  There  are.  Perfons  among#  them  that  pre- 
sy'  tend  to  Magick,  and  to  foretell  future  Events  • 
but  if  they  deceive  the  King  when  he  confults 
them,  he  orders  them  to  be  Baftinado’d,  not 
as  Impoftors,  ’cis  faid,  but  for  their  Carelef- 
nefs,  to  which  he  imputes  the  Miftake  :  and 
when  his  Phyficians  adminifter  Phyfick  to  his 
Majefty  which  has  not  the  Effed  they  pro- 
mife,  ^  he  orders  the  Phyficians  to  be  well 
drubb’d.  Neither  the  King,  nor  any  of  his 
Subje&s,  ever  undertake  any  thing  of  Confe- 
quence  without  confulting  their  Aftrologers, 
nor  will,  he  fo  much  as  ftir  abroad  if  they 
declare  it  to  be  an  unlucky  Hour. 

Omens.  They  are  govern’d  much  alfo  by  Prefages 
and  Omens,  the  Howling  of  wild  Beads  and 
the  Cries  of  Apes  are  Ominous ;  a  Snake  crof- 
fing  the  Way,  or  any  thing  falling  down  un¬ 
accountably,  without  any  apparent  Caufe,  is 
no  lefs  dreadful  than  a  Hare’s  croffing  the 
Way,  or  the  overturning  the  Salt,  in  Europe ; 
nor  will  they  move  forward  on  Inch  an  Acci¬ 
dent,  how  pre fling  or  important  fover  their 
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Bufinefs  be.  One  way  of  foretelling  what 
ftiall  happen  is  this,  they  perform  Tome  Super¬ 
fluous  Ceremony,  after  which  they  go  out 
into  the  Town,  and  the  firft  Words  they  hear 
accidentally  fpoken  in  the  Street  they  apply 
to  the  thing  they  would  be  inform’d  in,  and 
look  upon  them  to  be  as  infallible  as  an  Ora¬ 
cle.  But  great  part  of  their  Superftition  is 
employ’d  in  driving  away  evil  Spirits ;  for 
Example,  when  they  prepare  a  Medicine, 
they  fatten  to  the  Brim  of  the  Veffel  Papers 
with  fome  myfterious  Words,  to  prevent  the  c  arra5‘ 
Porpaylons,  or  Faries,  running  away  with  the 
Virtue  of  the  Dofe.  It  is  one  of  thefe  Spirits 
alfo,  they  imagine,  that  firft  demolifhes  every 
Maidenhead,  and  afterwards  occafions  the 
Menfes.  When  they  are  at  Sea  in  a  Storm 
they  fatten  Papers  with  myfterious  Chara¬ 
cters  to  the  Matt  and  Tackle  of  the  Ship,  in 
order  to  charm  the  Winds. 

Lying-in-Women  they  keep  continually  be-  child- 
fore  a  great  Fire  in  this  hot  Country  for  a  bed  Wo- 
whole  Month,  in  order  to  purifie  them  ;  and  men- 
in  the  mean  time  they  are  almoft  fmoak’d  to 
death,  there  being  only  a  Hole  in  the  Roof 
to  let  the  Smoak  out :  And  at  their  firft  fitting 
up  they  return  Thanks  to  the  Fire  for  purify- 
ingthem;  and  the  Meat  they  treat  theirFriends 
with  on  thefe  Occafions  is  all  offer’d  to  the 
Fire.They  do  not  fuffer  their  Lying-in-Women 
to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  but  what  is  hot. 

They  deal  much  in  Philtres  and  Drinks  p,-, 
which  occafion  very  odd  Effeds  on  the  Per-  1 
Tons  they  give  them  to,  tho’there  may  be  very 
little  Magick  in  the  cafe.  It  is  faid  of  the 
Women  of  Goa  alfo,  that  they  give  their 
Husbands  fuch  ftupifying  Dofes  that  they  fhall 
take  no  notice  of  their  Gallants ;  for  which 

there 
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there  may  be  as  little  occafion  to  confulc  the 
Devil  as  here  :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Indians  will  often  take  Bang  and  Opium  when 
they  go  into  Engagements,  and  tho’  at  ocher 
times  they  are  the  moft  pufillanimous  Crea¬ 
tures  in  Nature,  they  will,  then  rulh  upon  the 
greateft  Dangers  ,•  but  after  the  Effed:  of  the 
Opium  is  off  they  grow  Faint  and  Spiritless, 
and  greater  Cowards,  if  poffible,  than  they 
were  before :  And  furely  there  is  but  little 
Reafon  to  have  recourfe  to  fupernatural  Caq- 
fes  in  tbefe  Cafes ;  but  as  my  Author  obferves, 
there  will  never  want  Pretenders  as  long  as 
there  are  Fools  to  be  impofed  upon  ,•  and 
the  Phyficians  of  Siam  never  mifcarry 
in  their  Prefcriptions,  but  they  impute  the 
Misfortune  to  fome  malicious  Spirit.  They 
are  very  dextrous  in  abufing  the  People  ,*  one 
of  them  made  his  Patient  believe  he  had  fwal- 
low’d  a  Deer-Skin  whole,  and  that  he  voided 
it  by  virtue  of  his  Medicines. 

Mufick.  They  have  as  little  Skill  in  Mufick  as  in  o- 
ther  Sciences,-  they  neither  Play  or  Sing  by 
Notes,  or  know  what  the  playing  in  Parts 
means  ,•  and  moft  of  their  Inftruments  are  very 
harfh  and  ungrateful  to  the  Ear.  They  beat 
upon  little  ill  founding  Drums,  and  have  a 
Trumpet  ftill  worfe  ,•  they  have  fome  lhrill 
Hautboys,  and  a  little  ugly  Violin  with  three 
Strings:  They  have  alfo  Brafs  Bafons  to  beat 
on ;  and  all  thefe  found  together  when  the 
King  goes  our,  or  upon  other  Solemn  Occafi- 
ons  ,•  and  Loubiere  thinks  the  Noife  is  not  Un- 
pleafant  on  the  River. 

Language.  There  are  Two  Languages  fpoken  at  Siam, 
namely,  the  Siamefe  and  the  Balie :  In  the  Si~ 

Alphabet.  amefe  Language  there  are  Thirty-feven  Let- 
tersj  and  in  the  Balk  Thirty-three.,  and  thefe 

are 
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are  all  Confonants;  for  Vowels  and  Dip- 
thongs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  in 
both'  thefe  Languages,  they  have  particular 
Characters ;  fome  of  which  are  plac’d  be¬ 
fore  the  Confonant, and  fome  after,and  others 
are  plac’d  above  or  underneath  ,*  and  thefe 
Vowels  and  Dipthongs  thus  varioufly  difpos’d, 
are  always  pronounc’d  after  the  Confonant. 

If  the  Pronunciation  of  a  Syllable  begins  with 
a  Vowel,  there  is  a  Mute  Character  before  it, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  Confonant,  and 
muft  not  be  pronounc’d. 

The  Siamefe  Pronunciation  is  difficult  to 
imitate  ;  there  depends  much  on  the  Accent, 
as  in  China ;  and,  like  the  Chinefe,  they  feem 
to  fing  when  they  are  fpeaking.  Loubiere  con¬ 
jectures  that  they  wrote  at  firfc  without  Vowels, 
like  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  proceeded  af¬ 
terwards  to  mark  the  Confonants  with  fome 
Strokes  foreign  to  their  Alphabet,  and  which 
are  generally  placed  out  of  the  Rank  of  the 
Letters,  like  the  Points  which  the  Modern  Jews 
have  added  to  their  Ancient  Way  of  Writing. 

The  Siamefe  Language  confifts  chiefly  of 
Monofyllables,  without  Conjugation  or  De- 
clenfion.  The  Balie  to  them  is  a  dead  Tongue, 
and  known  only  to  the  Learned.  The  Terms 
in  their  Religion  and  Laws,  the  Names  of 
Offices  and  all  the  Ornaments  of  the  Siamefe 
Vulgar  Tongue  are  takenfrom  the  Balie ,  and  in 
thisLanguage  their  beft  Songs  are  compos’d. 

The  Siamefe  have  not  the  Art  of  Printing,^  Pn'h^ 
upon  which  account  they  have  very  few  Books,  ring,  or 
Their  Hiftories  do  not  afcend  very  high,  andAmhen- 
thofe  they  have  are  ftuffd  with  Fables,  an^  Hiftories. 
have  very  little  in  them  to  be  depended  on. 

Their"  Calendar  has  been  twice  regulated  Calendar.' 
by  able  Aftronomers,  who  have  taken  two 
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Epocha’s.  Arbitrary  Epocha’s  from  fome  remarkable  Con- 
jundtion  of  the  Planets  ;  the  mod  antient 
refers  to  the  549th  Year  before  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  there  is  a  Tradition 
amongd  them  that  it  commences  from  the 
Time  their  God  Sommona  Codom  was  tranflated 
to  Heaven.  Their  late  Epocha  commences 
from  the  Year  of  our  Lord  Six  Hundred  Thir¬ 
ty  Eight.  Thefe  Adronomers  having  eda- 
bliflfd  certain  Numbers  on  thefe  Obfervati- 
ons,  have  compofed  a  Table  to  find  out  the 
Place  of  the  Planets  for  the  following  Year, 
not  unlike  that  by  which  we  find  the  Epadfc  of 
every  Year  by  adding  11  to  the  Epadt  of  the 
foregoing. 

They  divide  the  Year  into  Three  Seafons, 
•viz,.  The  Winter  or  Cold  Months,  which  an- 
fwer  to  thofe  of  our  December  and  January . 
Their  little  Summer,  or  the  beginning  of 
Heat,  which  is  their  Spring,  and  anfwers  to 
February ,  March  and  April .  And  their  Great 
Summer,  or  the  Time  of  their  great  Heats, 
which  confids  of  the  other  Seven  Months, 
when  the  Heat  drips  the  Trees  of  their  Leaves, 
as  the  Cold  does  ours,  according  to  Loubiere : 
But  he  mud  mean  this  of  fome  particular 
Trees ;  for  there  are  feveral  Ever-greens  to 
be  found  in  this  Country  by  his  own  Rela¬ 
tion. 

Cycle  of  They  do  not  number  their  Years,  but  count 
Sixty  them  by  the  Names  of  a  Sexagenary  Cycle, 
Years,  or  Revolution  of  Sixty  Years,  for  which  they 
have  particular  Names.  They  begin  their 
Year  the  fird  .Moon  of  November  or  December  :■ 
Their  Months  confid  for  the  mod  part  of  30 
Days,  for  which  they  have  no  Names,^  but 
reckon  them  in  order,  viz,,  Fird,  Second, 
Third  and  fo  on.  They  have  no  Word  to  ex- 
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prefs  Week,  but  call  the  Seven  Days  by  the 
Planets,  as  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  Diftindfcion  of  Quality  here  No  Here- 
any  more  than  in  China  ;  except  what  is  made  dicary 
by  a  Man’s  being  poffefs’d  of  an  Office  or  Place  ono 
in  the  Government ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  the  Son  or  Grandfon  of  a  Minifter  of 
State  labouring  at  the  Oar. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  Port  ague fe  give  all  A11  oft. 
Officers  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  World  the  cers  and 
Name  of  Mandarins,  and  by  this  Name  Wri-  Magi- 
ters  generally  call  them,  tho’  this  1S  a  ™eftu*d|Man 
unknown  in  the  Kingdoms  they  treat  of :  1  he  darjnsby 
King  of  Siam  never  makes  a  confiderable  Of- Writers, 
ficer  or  Mandarin,  but  he  beftows  a  new 
Name  upon  him,  which  is  always  an  Elogi- 
um.  All  Offices  at  Siam  were  originally  He-  Ptl^sohc 
reditary,  and,  as ’tis  faid,  ought  of  Right  to  Heredfca- 
be  fo  {till ;  but  very  few  Families  long  main-  ry. 
tain  themfelves  in  any  Office  at  this  Day,  e- 
fpecially  fuch  as  are  near  the  Court :  Thefe 
the  King  takes  the  Liberty  to  remove  at  Plea- 
fure ;  nor  are  they  ever  fuffer’d  to  fell,  tho’  they 
have  legally  an  Inheritance  in  them.  From 
the  Government  of  certain  Provinces  being  Gover- 
Hereditary,  Loubiere  obferves,  that  the  Portu-  pf 
guefe  have  given  the  Governors  the  Title  ofcers°ofte’n 
Kings,  and  fo  made  the  King  of  Siam  an  Em-ftird 
peror  over  a  multitude  of  Petty  Kings.  The  Kings, 
fame  may  be  obferv’d  in  Japan,  every  Gover¬ 
nor  of  a  Petty  Province  is  (tiled  a  King,  and  for 
want  of  a  certain  Definition  of  this  Word  King, 
vve  often  frame  very  odd  Notions  of  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  the  Eaft,  making  aim  oft  as  ma¬ 
ny  Kingdoms  as  there  are  confiderable  Towns. 

The  Reader  perhaps  expedts  that  every  one  of 
thefe  Kingdoms  fhould  be  govern’d  by  their 
refpedtive  Laws :  when  in  truth  they  are  all 
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Provinces  of  the  fame  Kingdom,  and  their 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  differ  no  more  than  thofe 
of  one  Country  from  another  amongft  us. 

Court  of  The  Court  of  Siam  was  anciently  more 
Siam  not  Magnificent  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  a  great 
fo  Mag.  number  of  Lords  richly  cloath’d  ufualiy  at- 
novas'  ten^ec^j  with  Several  hundreds  of  Slaves  and. 
formerly.  Elephants ;  but  thefe  are  now  feen  no  more  : 
which  Loubiere  afcribes  to  the  Cruelty  of  fome 
late  Princes,  particularly  the  Father  of  the 
King  which  Reign’d  in  1688.  when  Loubiere 
was  there;  who  cut  off  almoft  all  the  confider- 
able  Families,  and  every  one  that  appear’d 
formidable  to  him,  as  well  thofe  who  had  af- 
fifted  him  in  ufurping  the  Thone,  as  thofe 
who  had  oppofed  him,  to  fecure  his  PofTef- 
fion. 

Allegl-  When  any  Perfon  enters  upon  an  Office, 
fcf  W  of  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Prince, 

re  ‘  one  of  their  Priefts  gives  him  a  Cup  of  Water, 
and  pronounces  certain  dreadful  Imprecations 
if  the  Perfon  to  whom  it  is  given  fails  in  his 
Duty  to  the  King  ;  and  this  is  done  to  every 
Perfon  that  enters  into  this  Prince’s  Service,  of 
what  Religion  or  Nation  foever  he  be. 
Revoluti.  This  Kingdom  has  experienc’d  feveral  Re- 
m  volutions,  as  we  learn  from  Loubiere ;  the  King’s 
Father  who  poffefs’d  the  Throne  when  he  was 
there  was  a  Ufurper,  and  not  fo  much  as  of 
the  Royal  Family  ;  This  Rebel,  he  tells  us, 
having  dragg’d  his  unfortunate  Sovereign  out 
of  the  Temple,  whither  hg  was  fled  for  Re¬ 
fuge,  caus’d  him  to  be  declar’d  unworthy  of 
the  Royal  Dignity,  and  afterwards  ftrangled 
him  ;  not  on  account  of  any  former  Mifde- 
meanors,  but,  as  he  gave  out,  becaufe  he 
had  defected  his  Palace  and  Government ; 
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when  the  Rebel  was  at  the  Gates,  and  upon 
the  Point  of  forcing  an  Entrance. 

This  Ufurper  reign’d  Thirty  Years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother,  to  the  Ex- 
qlufion  of  the  Ufurper’s  Son,  who  was  not 
then  in  Circumftances  to  difpute  the  Matter 
with  him,  and  therefore  retired  into  a  Cloy- 
fter,  and  took  the  inviolable  Habit  of  a  Tala- 
foin  upon  him,  till  he  found  himfelf  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  difpoffefs  his  Uncle,  who  was  kill’d 
by  a  Vortugueje  with  a  Musket  Shot  as  he  fled 
from  the  Palace  on  an  Elephant. 

We  have  an  Account  of  another  King,  who 
Reign’d  Anno  if47.  who  was  poyfon’d  by  the 
Queen  his  Wife,  on  his  return  from  the  Wars, 
to  avoid  his  Revenge  for  the  Violation  of  his 
Bed,  finding  herfelf  with  Child  by  her  Gal¬ 
lant  :  That  this  Queen  foon  after  deftroy’d 
the  King  her  Son  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
found  means  to  fet  the  Crown  upon  the  Head 
of  her  Lover  in  1548  :  But  thefe  Treafons 
were  not  long  unreveng’d,  for  both  of  them 
were  affaffinated  in  a  Temple,  in  January, 
1749 ;  and  another  Prince,  Brother  and  Uncle 
to  the  two  former  Kings,  was  taken  out  of 
a  Cloyfter  and  advanc’d  to  the  Throne. 
From  thefe  and  others  Inftances,  Loubiere  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Crowns  of  Afia  are  Bill  more 
precarious  than  thofe  of  Europe ;  and  this 
further  Obfervation  may  be  made  from  hence, 
that  it  is  oftner  the  Ambition,  Intereft  or 
Revenge  of  private  Perfons,  than  any  Male 
Adminiftration  of  the  Prince,  or  Oppreflion  of 
the  People,  that  is  the  real  Occafion  of  Revo¬ 
lutions,  how  fpecious  foever  the  pretended 
Reafons  may  appear  for  depofing  their  Law¬ 
ful  Princes. 
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Cruelty  That  Race  of  the  Kings  of  Siam  which 
S*" tf5e  __  lately  Ufurp’d  the  Throne,  are  not  lefs  Bar- 
urPers*  barous,  it  feems,  to  their  own  Families  than 
to  Strangers  ,•  they  fometimes  flarve  their 
Relations,  or  put  them  to  other  unbloody 
Deaths,  making  Confcience  of  fpilling  the 
Royal  Blood  ;  fometimes,  indeed,  they  are  fo 
Merciful  that  they  only  burn  their  Eyes  out, 
or  Cripple  them,  to  prevent  their  afpiring  to 
the  Throne  ;  and  the  Kings  of  Ajias  in  gene¬ 
ral,  ’cis  obferv’d,  maintain  their  Authority 
by  rendering  themfelves  Terrible  to  their  Sub- 
je&s,  never  fo  much  as  attempting  to  gain 
their  Affe&ions,  and  consequently  live  in  a 
perpetual  Fear  and  DiftruB  of  all  about  them  ; 
and  the  firing  of  a  Gun,  tho’  by  Accident,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  King  of  Siam ,  is  a  Capital 
Crime.  The  King  formerly  us’d  to  {hew 
himfelf  to  the  People  in  all  his  Splendor  four 
or  five  times  a  Year:  He  alfo  perform’d  the 
Ceremony  of  Ploughing  or  breaking  up  the 
Ground  annually,  and  of  Commanding  the 
River  to  return  to  its  Channel  after  the  Rains  j 
but  thefe  are  now  both  perform’d  by  a  Com- 
miffioner  deputed  for  thofe  purpoles. 

King  He  {hews  himfelf  now  but  twice  a  Year  in 
fhews  his  Metropolis,  when  he  diftributes  his  Alms 
himfelf  t0  che  Talapoins.  When  he  goes  abroad,  he  is 
Year6  *  either  carry ’d  upon  his  Elephant  or  in  a  Chair, 
and  very  feldom  on  Horfe-Back  ;  tho’  he 
keeps  2000  in  his  Stables ;  Great  Care  is  ta¬ 
ken  that  he  be  never  feen  on  Foot,  and 
Never  therefore  he  comes  immediately  out  of  his 
Foot°n  Apartment,  either  from  fome  Terrafle,  ora 
Window  of  a  proper  height  to  feat  himfelf  on 
his  Elephant,  and  is  not  lifted  up  upon  him  : 
The  King’s  Seat  on  his  Elephant  has  no  cover¬ 
ing,  and  is  open  before  t  and  when  he  Bands 
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flill,  a  Footman  fhelters  him  from  the  Sun 
with  an  high  Umbrella.  The  Perfon  who 
guides  the  Elephant  fits  upon  his  Neck,  and 
has  an  Iron  Inftrument  with  which  he  governs 
the  Beaft  by  pricking  him  on  the  Head.  But  tho’ 
this  Prince  appears  but  feldom  in  the  City,  „  • 

he  frequently  Hunts  at  Louvo ;  and  on  thefe  Huntin^ 
Occafions  his  Concubines,  ’tis  faid,  run  on 
foot  by  him  :  There  is  a  Guard  alfo  of  two  or 
three  Hundred  Men  who  march  before  him, 
and  drive  all  People  out  of  the  way  ,•  and  if 
the  Prince  flops  at  any  time,  all  the  Compa¬ 
ny  immediately  proftrate  themfelves. 

The  Councils  of  State  are  held  twice  a  Day, 
viz,,  at  10  if;  the  Morning  and  10  in  the  E- T1.™? 
vening;  their  Day  is  divided  into  24  Hours,  Councils, 
as  in  Europe :  They  .have  Four  Watches  for  the 
Night,  the  laft  of  which  ends  at  broad  Day¬ 
light  ;  they  have  no  Clocks,  but  as  the  Days 
are  almoft  of  an  equal  length  they  eafily  know 
the  Hour  by  looking  at  the  Sun  :  In  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  inftead  of  an  Hour  Glafs,  they  have  a  Water- 
hollow  Copper  Veflel  with  a  little  hole  in  it,^°“r* 
which  being  fet  upon  the  Water  lets  it  in  by  ^  * s’ 
degrees,  till  at  length  it  finks,  and  then  the 
Hour  is  out  ;  of  which  in  the  Night,  they 
give  notice  by  ftriking  on  Copper  Bafons, 

At  their  Councils,  any  Member  who  has 
had  a  S.ufinefs  referr’d  to  him  by  his  Majefty, 
reads  his  £nftru£tions,  and  what  he  has  done 
upon  it  ;  ana  then  the  feveral  Members  deli¬ 
ver  their  Opinion  in  bis  Majefty’s  Abfence  : 

At  another  Day  the  King  is  prefent,  and  the 
Debates  and  Refections  of  the  former  Coun¬ 
cil  are  reported  to  him,  which  having  exa¬ 
min’d,  he  determine  as  he  fees  fit ;  or  if  it  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty*  orders  it  to  be  recom¬ 
mitted  anc1  confider’d  of  again  j  and  fome- 
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times  he  confults  the  Superiors  of  the  Talapoinss 
or  the  Higheft  Orders  of  Priefts. 

Advice  He  often  punifhes  thofe  who  give  him, 
punifh’d  what  he  deems,  ill  Advice  ;  and  therefore  his 
if  it  does  Minifters  offer  fuch  Opinions  as  may  pleafe, 
not  p  ea  erat{ier  deciare  their  own. 

He  examines  his  Officers  frequently  con¬ 
cerning  their  Proficiency  in  the  Learned  or 
Balie  Language,  and  concerning  the  Precepts 
enjoyn’d  them  by  their  Religion  ,•  and  pu¬ 
nifhes  the  Ignorant  with  the  Baftinado. 

It  is  an  eftablifh’d  Rule  in  this  Kingdom, 
that  no  Officer  prefume  to  come  into  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Prefence  without  leave.  Nay,  the 
Great  Great  Officers  are  not  allow’d  to  Vifit  one 
Officers  another  but  at  Weddings  and  Funerals ;  and 
^er  then  they  are  oblig’d  to  fpeak  aloud,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  a  Third  Perfon,  to  prevent  all 
Confultations  againffc  the  State  ;  and  every 
one  is  oblig’d  to  turn  Informer  upon  pain  of 
Death,  if  he  hears  any  thing  that  may  endan¬ 
ger  the  Government.  Numbers  of  Spies  alfo 
there  are,  to  inform  the  Prince  of  what  is 
fpoken  in  all  Companies. 

On  the  other  Hand,  it  is  dangerous  being 
the  bringer  of  ill  News,  or  to  let  his  Majefty 
know  the  Weaknefsof  his  Government  i  nor 
dare  any  Officer  tell  him  ’tis  impoflibie  to 
Execute  what  he  Commands,  but  they  do 
what  they  can,  and  endeavour  to  excufe  the 
Mifcarriage  afterwards :  And  when  there  is  a 
Neceflity  of  acquainting  the.  King  with  ill 
News,  they  do  it  gradually,  and  in  as  foft 
Terms  as  poffible;  for  he  feldom  fails  to  pu- 
nifh  whoever  offends  him,,  with  the  extream- 
eft  Rigour ;  and  where  the  Proofs  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  will  fometimes  order  both  the  Informer 
and  the  Party  accus’d,  to  be  thrown  to  the 
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Tygers  in  his  prefence,  and  infuk  ever  their 
Dead  Carcaflfes. 

A  Man  is  no  fooner  charg’d  with  a  Crime, 
but  he  is  look’d  upon  to  be  Guilty,  of  which 
we  have  fome  Instances  nearer  Home,  where 
it  has  been  held  fufficient  to  convidl  a  Man, 
that  he  is  thought  Guilty  by  his  Judges,  tho’ 
there  has  been  no  Evidence  of  the  Fadl. 

The  Common  People  are  in  many  rsfpedls 
much  happier  under  this  Government,  than 
their  Superiors ;  the  lefs  a  Man  is  known  co 
the  Prince,  and  the  greater  diftance  he  is 
from  Court,  the  greater  Security  he  enjoys : 
Ambition  leads  to  Danger  and  Slavery  here, 
as  in  molt  other  Courts  ;  not  only  thro’  the 
Caprice  or  Inconftancy  of  the  Prince,  but 
upon  account  of  that  Encouragement  that  is 
given  to  all  Perfons  to  turn  Informers. 

The  Miniftry  indeed  ufe  all  Artifice  to 
prevent  any  Accufation  reaching  the  Prince’s 
Ear  ;  but  flili  many  Inifances  there  are  of 
Officers  difgrac’d  for  very  flight  Offences. 

Loubiere  obferves,  that  thefe  Eaflern  Princes  Thrones 
are  ever  in  danger  of  being  depos’d,  having  ofEaftern 
none  of  their  immediate  Dependants  they  Princes 
can  confide  in  ;  and  the  People  having  no  vtry  Pre* 
Security  for  their  Properties,  never  concern  cauous‘ 
themfelves  much  about  the  Title  or  Fortune 
of  their  Sovereign  :  They  know  they  fliall 
be  but  Bealls  of  Burthen  whoever  Governs  ,* 
and  accordingly  fubmic  to  any  one  who 
poffeffes  the  Regal  Power.  Thofe  who  are 
taken  Prifoners  by  the  King  of  Pegu,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  contentedly  Cultivate  the  Lands  he 
gives  them,  within  Twenty  Miles  of  their 
own  Country,  never  endeavouring  to  make 
their  Efcape  back  to  Siam  :  And  tho’  they  are 
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taught  to  look  upon  their  Princes  as  the  Sons 
of  Heaven,  and  imagine  they  have  Souls  as 
much  exalted  above  the  Vulgar,  as  their 
Condition  exceeds  theirs  ;  yet  if  a  Subject 
Ufurps  the  Crown,  they  have  the  fame  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Ufurper  they  had  of  their  Prince, 
and  queftion  if  Heaven  have  not  adopted  the 
Rebel  in  his  room. 

The  King  of  Siam  takes  the  fame  Liberty 
of  appointing  which  of  his  Sons  fhall  Succeed 
him,  whether  the  Ilfue  of  Wife  or  Concu¬ 
bine,  as  the  Emperor  of  China  does. 

Revenues  The  Revenues  of  the  King  of  Siam  arife  as 
well  from  Lands  as  Goods  :  He  has  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Tical,  or  9  d.  per  Annum  for  every 
40  Fathom  Square  of  all  Cultivated  Lands  he 
lets  out  to  his  Subje&s ;  but  this  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Governors  of  the  Provinces  divide  with 
him  :  He  receives  alfo  one  Tical  per  Annum 
of  each  Boat,  for  every  Fathom  it  is  in 
Length  ;  and  he  has  not  only  the  Cuftoms  on 
all  Goods  Imported  and  Exported,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sum  beiides  for  the  Ship  it  felf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Capacity  :  He  lays  a  Duty  alfo  on 
Arack,  or  Spirits  made  of  Rice,  and  an  annu¬ 
al  Tax  upon  every  confiderable  Fruit  Tree, 
fuch  as  the  Durion,  Orange,  Mango,  Coco- 
Trees,  and  fuch  Trees  as  afford  Betel,  or  the 
Arek-Nut. 

Demefne  ^is  Gardens  and  Demefne  Lands  which  he 
L^nds.n  has  m  m°ft  Parts  c^e  Kingdom,  and  are 
Cultivated  by  his  Subjects  in  the  Six  Months 
Service,  or  by  his  own  Slaves  ;  are  very  con¬ 
fiderable,  and  fupply  the  Court  with  Provi- 
fions. 

Another  part  of  his  Revenue  may  be  rec- 
Preients.  hon’d,  the  prefents  he  receives  from  his  Sub- 
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je<fts,  and  what  falls  to  him  upon  the  Death 
of  his  Officers :  The  Fines  and  Confiscations  Fines<i 
upon  the  Condemnations  of  Criminals  is  a- 
nother  Perquifite :  the  Six  Months  Service 
alfo  for  which  he  frequenly  Compounds,  is 
another  very  considerable  Article  j  for  the 
Rich  Seldom  Serve  in  PerSon. 

His  engroffing  almoft  all  the  Trade  of  the 
Kingdom  to  himfelf,  as  has  been  mention’d 
already,  is  another  great  Addition  to  his 
TreaSure. 

Indeed  this  laft  Family  of  Ufurpers  Seem 
rather  to  aft  the  part  of  griping  USurers  than 
generous  Princes,  fleecing  the  poor  People 
under  their  Power,  and  extinguifhing  even 
the  very  Appearance  of  Property.  By  thus 
impoverifhing  the  People  and  amaffing  vaft; 

Sums,  they  hope  to  Secure  their  unjuft  PoS- 
feffion  :  The  MiSeries  of  the  Unfortunate 
People  are  fo  far  from  moving  their  Com¬ 
panion,  that  they  are  rather  pleas’d  with  their 
Calamity ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  juft  Reward 
for  perfevering  in  their  Affedtion  and  Loy¬ 
alty  to  their  Unfortunate  Princes. 

To  return.  The  King  of  Siam  s  whole  Re-HIs 
venue,  which  he  receives  in  Money,  does  whole 
not  amount  to  more  than  Six  Hundred  Revenue 
Thoufand  Crowns ;  but  then  what  he  re_inMoney 
ceives  in  Kind,  and  by  the  Produft  of  his 
Demefne  Lands  for  the  Provision  of  the 
Houffiould,  and  for  keeping  his  Slaves  and 
Such  a  vaft  Number  of  Elephants,  is  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  and  that  which  Saves  him  a  great 
Expence  which  other  Princes  are  at,  is, 
that  the  Officers  which  compoSe  the  Civil 
Lift  all  maintain  themSelves  as  well  as  his 
Troops ;  and  he  has  the  Service  of  one  half 
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of  his  Subjects  annually  for  nothing,  without 
being  at  any  Charge  in  maintaing  them. 
Bffides  all  this,  he  levies  other  Taxes  for  the 
fupport  of  Ambaffadors,ere<5l:ingpubiickBuild- 
ings,  and  on  other  extraordinary  Occafions. 
Extorti-  The  great  Officers  of  State  feem  almoft  un- 
on  of  the  der  a  Neceffity  of  oppreffing  the  People  in 
Magi  lira-  g-iam  .  for  they  have  no  Salaries,  they  have 
cy'  only  their  Lodgings,  a  Barge,  and  fome  few 
Movables  allow’d  them  by  the  Crown,  with 
Elephants,  Horfes,  Buffaloes  and  Slaves  Tuit- 
able  to  their  Rank,  and  as  much  Land  as  will 
keep  their  Families  in  Rice  ;  all  which  return 
to  the  Crown  again  upon  the  Mandarin’s  be¬ 
ing  difplaced.  Prefents  are  made  them  pub- 
lickly  by  thofe  under  their  Command  j  and 
a  Judge  is  not  punifh’d  for  taking  Money  of 
the  Parties,  unlefsitcan  befnewn  hehasalfo 
been  guilty  of  Injuftice. 

In  every  Province  the  Governor  has  the 
m^rn*  foie  Command  both  Civil  and  Military,  and 
tho’ there  be  others  join’d  with  him  when  he 
fits  in  a  Court  of  Juftice,  it  is  only  to  confult 
and  advife  with  :  He  determines  all  Caufes 
by  his  foie  Authority  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  difficult 
Matter  for  thofe  Governors  who  are  remote 
from  Court  to  caft  off  their  Allegiance  and 
fet  up  for  themfelves,  as  the  Governor  of  Jhor, 
the  mod  Southern  Province  of  the  Peninfula 
of  Malacca,  has  actually  done. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Province  of  Jhors  and 
^Tr‘  others,  has  induced  the  King  of  Siam  to  difin- 
herit  leveral  Hereditary  Governors,  and  make 
their  Governments  Temporary.  Every  He¬ 
reditary  Governor  is  ftil’d,  Tchaou-Meuang ; 
Tchaou  fignifies  Lord,  and  Meuang  a  City  or 
Province,  and  fometimes  a  Kingdom. 

The 
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The  Tchaou-Meuang ,  or  Hereditary  Gover-  Heredt- 
nor,  befides  the  Prefents  he  receives,  has  an  *ary  Go’ 
equal  Share  of  the  Rents  of  all  the  Lands  of  ernors* 
his  Province  with  the  King.  2 dly,  He  has 
the  Profits  of  all  Penalties  incurr’d,  and  of  all 
Confifcations ;  and  in  fome  Governments  has 
the  Cuftoms  alfo,  and  claims  a  Right  of  le¬ 
vying  Taxes  upon  extraordinary  Occafions. 

The  Fouran,  or  Temporary  Governor,  hasTempo- 
generaily  a  Commiffion  for  Three  Years,  and  wry  Go- 
is  veiled  with  the  fame  Honours  and  Autho-vernors’ 
rity  as  the  Tchaou-Meuang,  but  not  the  fame 
Profits  (if  he  be  appointed  only  in  the  Ab- 
fence  of  the  Tchaou-Meuang  he  has  half  his  Pro¬ 
fits,  for  no  Governor  can  make  a  Deputy  by 
his  own  Authority.)  Where  there  is  no  Tchaou- 
Meuang  the  Fouran  (hares  none  of  the  Reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Province  with  the  King. 

The  Province  of  Fatana  is  allow’d  to  chufe 
its  own  Governor,  and  always  eledts  fome  un¬ 
married  old  Woman  of  one  certain  Family, 
who  governs  with  the  Advice  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  Perfons  in  the  Province.  This  Prin- 
cefs  is  frequently  (filed  Queen,  and  once  in 
Three  Years  fends  two  fmall  Trees,  one  of 
Gold  and  theotherof  Silver,  loaded  with  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Fruits  as  a  Tribute  to  the  King  of 
Siam  ;  but  pretends  to  owe  him  no  other 
Subjection. 

The  Laws  of  Siam  require  as  unlimited  an  Parents 
Obedience  to  Parents  as  thofe  of  China,  and  have  the 
fubjedt  the  Children  entirely  to  their  Jurif- abfoluce, 
didtion ;  and  one  who  (hould  prefume  to  op-  of  Thefr' 
pofe  and  contradidt  his  Parents  would  be  Children, 
look’d  on  as  a  Monfter.  A  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  Reverence  is  paid  alfo  to  Aged  Men ;  and 
where  any  Perfon  is  found  guilty  of  Lying  to  Lying 
his  Superior  he  may  be  immediately  puni(hedCnminaJ* 

by 
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by  him  ;  and  the  King,  Sds  faid,  puniffies  it 
more  feverely  than  any  other  Crime  ;  the 
Reafon  whereof  may  be  that  few  Nations  are 
more  addicted  to  it. 

Theft,  Theft  is  fo  very  fcandalous,  that  when  a 
Perfon  is  accufed  of  if  none  of  his  Friends  wiil 
interpofe  in  his  behalf;  and  that  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  fo  extreamly  infamous  is,  that  it  is  fo 
vec-y  eafy  to  get  a  Livelihood  ;  One  Day’s 
Labour  will  furnifh  a  Man  with  Provifion  for 
many.  However  there  do  not  want  Inftances 
of  Robberies  and  Thefts  among  them,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  thofe  Siamefe  that  have  been  driven 
into  the  Woods  by  the  Tyranny  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  thefe  make  frequent  Excurfions, 
and  infeft  the  Roads  fo  that  PalTengers  do  not 
travel  with  any  great  Security. 

.  They  do  not  divide  their  Laws  into  Civil 
proceed-  ancl  Criminal,  either  becaufe  there  are  very 
ings  in  fe w  Civil  Caufes,  or  becaufe  the  Party  who 
Criminal  is  call  even  in  a  Civil  Matter  is  punifh’d  as  a 
and  Civil  Criminal.  All  their  Proceedings  are  in  Wri- 
Caiifes.  tjng  .  nor  js  any  one  (“ufFer’d  to  exhibit  a 
Charge  againft  another  without  giving  Secu¬ 
rity  to  profecute  it,  and  anfwer  the  Damages 
if  he  does  not  prove  the  Fad  againft  the  Per¬ 
fon  accus’d. 

When  a  Perfon  intends  to  profecute  ano¬ 
ther  he  draws  up  a  Petition  in  Writing,  fet- 
ting  forth  the  Crime  or  Grievance, ‘and  pre- 
fents  it  to  the  Nat  or  Head  of  the  Band  he  be¬ 
longs  to,  who  tranfmits  it  to  the  Governor, 
and  if  the  Complaint  appears  frivolous  and 
vexatious  the  Profecutor  ought  to  be  punifh’d 
by  the  Laws  of  the  Country  ;  but  the  Magi- 
ftrates  notwithftanding  encourage  all  Profe- 
cutions,  thefe  producing  fome  of  the  beft  Per- 
quifites  belonging  to  their  Office. 


If 
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If  the  Suit  proceeds  the  Governor  refers  the 
Charge  to  his  Affociates  to  examine,  and  thefe 
again  to  their  Clerks,  who  make  their  Report 
to  their  Mailers :  Thefe  Clerks  alfo  examine 
the  Witneffes,  not  in  Court,  but  at  the  Wit- 
neffes  Houfes,  the  Charge  whereof,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  Proceedings  in  the  Suit,  are  born 
by  the  Parties :  nor  are  the  Proceedings  in 
thefe  Courts  much  lefs  Chargeable  than  thofe 
in  our  Courts  of  Equity.  All  Matters  being 
preparedfor  hearing,  thePartiesare  firft  called 
into  Court  feveral  Days,  and  admoniih’d  to 
agree  ;  but  this,  it  feems,  is  now  no  more 
than  matter  of  Form,  it  never  being  intended 
to  reconcile  them  ;  afterwards  the  Governors, 
Affeffors  or  Affociates  proceed  to  deliver  their 
Opinions  in  Writing :  Then  the  Governor 
appoints  a  Day  for  all  Parties  to  attend,  when 
he  comes  into  Court  in  Perfon  (which  is  the 
firft  time)  and  the  Clerk  having  read  the  Pro- 
cefs  and  the  Opinions  cf  his  Affociates,  he 
examins  upon  what  Reafons  their  Opinions 
are  founded,  which  being  explain’d  to  him, 
he  proceeds  to  pafs  Judgment. 

I  fhould  have  taken  notice  that  the  Clerks 
of  the  Affociates  do  not  only  examine  the  Wit¬ 
neffes,  but  hear  what  each  Party  has  to  fay  in 
his  Behalf,  and  take  it  down  in  Writing;  and 
if  a  Perfon  does  not  care  to  fpeak  in  his  own 
Caufe,  he  is  allow’d  any  of  his  Relations  to 
fpeak  for  him,  and  fupply  the  Place  of  a 
Counfellor  or  Advocate  :  But  no  Relation 
more  remote  than  a  Firft  Coufin  may  perform 
this  Office. 

When  other  Proofs  are  wanting  they  have  proofs  j,v 
recourfe  to  Torture,  and  feveral  Superfluous  p[°e°  Sand 
Ways  are  practis’d  for  difcovering  the  Truth,  Water, 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  our  Saxon  Anceftors : 

Both 
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Both  the  Profecutor  and  the  Prifoner  are 
made  to  walk  upon  hot  burning  Coals,  and 
he  that  comes  off  unhurt  is  adjudged  to  be  in 
the  Right ;  and  as  their  Feet  are  calous  and 
hardas  Horn,  ’tis  faid,  they  often  efcape  burn¬ 
ing,  efpecially  if  they  prefs  hard  upon  the 
Coals ;  this,  ’tis  faid,  ftifles  the  A&ion  of  the 
Fire,  and  they  have  a  much  better  Chance  to 
efcape  than  when  they  tread  lightly.  Some¬ 
times  the  Proof  is  by  putting  their  Hands  in 
boiling  Oil ;  and  in  this  Trial  they  will  alfo 
by  fome  peculiar  Management  come  off  un¬ 
hurt,  ’tis  faid. 

Their  Proof  by  Water  is  by  Diving,  and  he 
that  remains  longeft  under  Water  is  look’d 
upon  as  innocent,-  as  among  our  Sots  ’tis  a 
Sign  of  Guilt  to  float  on  the  top  of  the  Water. 
To  proceed,  every  Man  in  Siam  pra&ifes  from 
his  Youth  to  familiarize  himfelf  to  Fire  and 
Water,  and  will  perform  fuch  things  as  wou’d 
amaze  a  Stranger  who  is  not  vers’d  in  thofe  Arts. 
B  Another  kind  of  Proof  is  by  Vomiting-Pills, 

Vomits,  which  their  Priefts  adminifter  with  fevere 
Imprecations,-  and  that  Party  which  keeps 
them  in  his  Stomach  without  Vomiting  is 
held  Innocent.  All  their  Proofs  of  this  kind 
are  made  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Magiftrates 
and  People  :  even  the  King  himfelf  fre¬ 
quently  dire&s  them  where  Crimes  come 
before  him  by  way  of  Appeal ;  fometimes 
he  orders  both  the  Informer  and  the 
Prifoner  to  be  thrown  to  the  Tygers,  and 
By  Wild  che  Perfon  that  efcapes  whom  the  Tygers  do 
Beafts.  nQt  pe-ze  fljfficiently  juftified ;  but  if  the 
Tyger  feizes  neither,  they  have  recourfe  to 
fome  other  Trials  not  lefs  abfurd  ;  and  fo  in 
in  every  Trial  where  both  Parties  come  off 
unhurt.  It  is  amazing  with  what  Intre¬ 
pidity 
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pidity  this  People  will  offer  themfelves  to 
thefe  kinds  of  Proofs,  even  that  of  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  Tygers ;  when  as  Loubiere  ob¬ 
serves,  they  (hew  fo  little  Courage  in  the 
Face  of  their  Enemies. 

Appeals  are  allow’d,  it  feems,  from  Inferior 
Courts  to  the  Superior  ;  the  Prefident  of  the 
Tribunalat  Siam,  can  reverfe  a  Judgment  given 
in  any  other  Province  ;  and  there  is  an  Ap¬ 
peal  from  him  to  the  King  ;  fo  that  where 
the  Parties  are  Rich  and  able  to  bear  the 
Charge,  there  is  no  end  of  the  Suit  ;  but  the 
Poor  are  condemn’d  with  as  little  formality  as 
they  are  in  Europe  •  and  where  they  meet 
with  a  Potent  Aaverfary,  Innocence  is  but  a 
very  flight  Prote&ion  :  Judgment  of  Death  is 
never  Executed  in  any  of  the  Provinces,  bur 
by  the  King’s  Special  Commiffion ;  but  the 
Baftinado  and  other  Punifhnients,  on  which 
Death  frequently  enfues,  are  inflicted  by  eve¬ 
ry  Governor  :  But  one  thing  feems  peculiar 
to  the  Siamefe ,  that  he  who  unjuftly  poflfefTes 
himfelf  of  another’s  Lands,  is  deem’d  no  lefs 
guilty  of  Robbery  than  he  who  robs  on  the 
High-way  ;  and  the  Perfon  lawfully  evided, 
does  not  only  reftore  the  Lands  but  forfeit  the 
value  of  them,  one  Haif  to  the  Party  difpof- 
fefs’d  and  the  other  to  the  Judge,  as  all  other 
Pains  and  Forfeitures  are  divided  ;  but  then 
the  King  has  half  the  Governor’s  Moiety,  and 
where  there  is  not  an  Hereditary  Governor, 
the  King  has  one  entire  Half,  and  the  Party 
griev’d  the  other.  There  is  an  Officer  of  the 
Crown  in  every  Province,  who  fhould  be  fome 
Check  upon  the  Governor,  and  Report  to  the 
King  what  paflfes  in  the  Province,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  but  it  feems 
there  is  fuch  a  general  Connivance  among 
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the  Officers  at  each  others  Extortions* 
that  the  People  receive  very  little  Benefit 
from  his  Inftitution  :  Every  Officer  fqueezes 
what  he  can  out  of  his  Inferiors,  and  the 
Nat,  or  Commander  of  a  Band,  compels 
thofe  under  him  to  do  double  Duty  who 
have  nothing  to  Bribe  him  with  ,•  while 
others  who  prefent  him  handfomly,  are  en¬ 
tirely  excus’d. 

Sometimes  Criminals  are  ordered  to  be 
trampled  to  Death  by  Elephants  ,•  at  other 
times  they  are  tofs’d  by  one  Elephant  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  killing  them  ;  for  this,  ’tis  faid, 
the  Elephants  will  do  upon  a  Sign,  they  are 
fo  extreamly  tradable. 

But  their  Punifliments  are  ufually  adapted 
to  the  Crime  ;  one  who  has  been  guilty  of 
Extortion,  or  Robbing  the  publick  Treafure, 
has  melted  Gold  or  Silver  pour’d  down  his 
Throat  :  Lying  is  punifli’d  by  fowing  up 
the  Mouth,  &c.  Beheading  alfo  is  a  Pu- 
nifhment  us’d  at  Siam ,  and  fometimes  they 
fuffer  Death  by  the  Baftinado. 

They  punifh  little  Criminals  by  hanging  a 
heavy  Pillory-Board  about  their  Necks  for 
feveral  Days ;  and  fometimes  a  Criminal  is 
fet  into  the  Ground  up  to  the  Shoulders  and 
Buffeted  about  the  Head,  which  is  the  high- 
eft  Affront  can  be  put  upon  a  Siamefe ,  efpeci- 
ally  if  it  be  done  by  a  Woman  :  However,  no 
Punifhment,  ’tis  faid,  is  infamous  longer  than 
it  lafts ;  but  he  who  has  fuffer’d  one  day,  often 
enters  into  the  higheft  Employments  the 
next,  according  to  the  Caprice  of  the  Prince  * 
infomuch  that  Puniffiments  are  fometimes 
boafted  of  as  an  inftance  of  his  Majefty’s  Pa¬ 
ternal  Care,*  Officers  are  frequently  puniffi’d 
for  the  Faults  of  Inferior  Officers  under 

their 
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their  Jurifdi<5tion,  as  Matters  of  Families  are 
for  Faults  committed  by  their  Children  and 
Dependants. 

Every  Perfon  in  Siam  is  Enroll’d,  that  none  Militia, 
may  efcape  the  Perfonal  Service  he  owes  his 
Prince  Six  Months  in  the  Year :  They  are 
divided  firft  into  Right  and  Left,  and  thefe 
Bodies  are  again  fubdivided  into  Bands  or 
Companies,  which  have  each  their  Nai  or 
Governor  :  Thefe  Companies  do  not  confift 
always  of  the  fame  Number  of  Men,  neither 
does  every  Nai  lead  his  own  Men  to  the  War, 
or  to  the  Six  Months  Service  ,*  but  he  is  o- 
blig’d  to  furnifli  fo  many  Men  out  of  his  Band 
as  the  King  requires,  either  for  the  War  or 
the  Six  Months  Service  ,•  and  the  Children 
are  of  the  fame  Band  with  the  Parents :  The 
Talapoins  or  Priefts,  and  Women  only  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  Service  ;  but  thefe  alfo  are 
Enroll’d,  becaufe  the  Talapoins  may  return  to 
a  fecular  Life  again,  and  the  Women,  becaufe 
their  Children  may  be  of  fome  Band,  tho’ 
they  are  not. 

It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  Privileges  of  a 
Nat,  to  lend  his  Soldier  Money  before  another 
Mand,  and  pay  off  his  other  Creditors,*  and  if 
he  become  Infolvent,  the  Nai  may  take  him 
for  his  Slave. 

Every  Commander  of  a  Barge  has  alfo  a 
certain  Number  of  Rowers  or  Pagayeurs  under 
him,  who  are  mark’d  with  a  hot  Iron  in  their 
Wrifts  ,*  and  thefe  their  Nai  or  Commander 
difmittes  Six  Months  at  a  time  every  Year,  or 
by  fingle  Months,  as  he  fees  fit. 

The  Commander  of  a  Body  of  Men  is  ge- 
nerally  call’d  by  fome  pompous  Name,  much 
beyond  what  his  Command  really  is,  after  thepreflionjt 
manner  of  the  Eaft  ,*  for  inftance,  one  who 
S  f  z  Com- 
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Commands  Five  Hundred  Men,  fhall  have  the 
Tide  of  Captain  of  TenThoufand  •  by  which 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  he  is  a  confide- 
rable  Officer :  Thus  when  they  would  defcribe 
the  Beauty,  Strength  and  Magnitude  of  any 
thing,  they  frequently  do  it  by  a  Figure,  far 
exceeding  the  Subject  they  are  treating  of; 
and  for  want  of  attending  to  this  manner  of 
Expreflion  among  the  JJiaticks,  no  fmail 
Blunders  have  been  committed  in  Divinity  as 
well  as  Hiftory. 

Jndian  _  After  we  receiv’d  thefe  Accounts  of 
Armies  the  Indian  Princes  Enrolling  all  their  Subje&s 
why  fo  in  their  Mufier  Rolls;  we  need  not  think  it 
name,  firange  that  they  are  able  to  bring  fo  many 
F0US'  Hundred  Thoufand  Men  into  the  Field,  as 
our  Writers  tell  us  i  If  our  Princes  were  to 
Mufter  their  whole  Poffe,  no  doubt  but  their 
Armies  would  be  proporcionably  large  ;  but 
what  are  thefe  Undifciplin’d  Multitudes  at 
laft !  a  very  fmail  Number  of  regular  Troops 
will  eafily  difperfe  them  :  Their  Numbers 
only  make  them  more  liable  to  confufion  ; 
and  the  very  want  of  Provifions  muft  compel 
them  to  return  Home,  if  they  meet  with  no 
other  Misfortunes. 

j rT  .  ’Tis  Reported,  that  this  Prince  maintains 
p  an  Thoufand  Elephants,  but  as  they  are 
kept  in  feveral  Provinces  the  better  to  fubfift 
them,  and  that  it  is  common  to  give  a  certain 
Number  for  an  uncertain,  and  to  magnify 
and  multiply  whatever  they  fpeak  of,  much 
beyond  the  Truth,  this  Account  is  not  to 
fee  rely’d  on  :  Befides,  it  feems  incredible 
that  Ten  Thoufand  Animals  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  found  in  any  Nation  under  the  Sun,  efpe- 
pecially  in  a  Country  where  great  part  of  it 
is  very  improper  for  the  Breed  of  Elephants  ; 

namely^ 
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namely,  their  Low  Lands,  which  are  cover’d 
with  Water  one  part  of  the  Year. 

When  the  Siamefe  and  thofe  of  Fegu  are  at  how  the 
War,  their  Armies  face  one  another  very  siamefe 
feldorn  :  They  make  Excuriions  and  carry  make 
great  numbers  of  People  into  Slavery,  and  War* 
then  retire  with  all  imaginable  expedition  j 
and  if  the  Armies  do  meet,  they  avoid  Shoot¬ 
ing  at  one  another  dire&ly,  unlefs  in  the 
greateft  Extremity  :  If  the  Enemy  advances, 
they  Fire  fomething  ftiort,  and  then  if  they 
meet  with  their  Shot,  they  fay  the  fault  is 
theirs,  if  any  of  them  are  Kill’d  or  Wounded ; 
for  the  King  of  Siam’s  Orders  are.  Kill  noty 
when  his  Troops  take  the  Field  ,*  by  which  is 
meant,  they  fhould  not  Fire  dire&ly  upon  the 
Enemy  ;  and  whenever  the  Bullets  or  Arrows 
begin  to  fly  pretty  thick,  one  fide  or  other 
does  not  fail  to  difperfe.  It  is  faid  of  a  French 
Engineer  who  ferv’d  in  the  King  of  Siam’s 
Army,  when  the  General  gave  him  Orders  to 
fire  over  the  Enemy,  he  imagin’d  the  General 
defign’d  to  betray  his  Prince  ,•  and  that  being 
weary  with  obferving  the  Cautions  they  gave 
him,  when  he  could  have  done  what  Execu¬ 
tion  he  pleas’d  ;  he  went  one  Night  alone 
into  the  Enemy’s  Camp  and  brought  off  their 
General  Prifoner,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
War ;  for  which  Service,  the  King  of  Siam 
promis’d  him  great  Things,  but  his  Minifters 
found  means  to  deprive  him  of  his  Reward, 
whereupon  he  left  the  Country  and  went  into 
the  Service  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

The  Forces  of  the  Kingdom,  as  has  been  T{ie;r 
obferv’d,  confifts  of  fuch  Men  as  owe  Six  forces. 
Months  Service  to  their  Prince,  and  ferve  by 
turns  :  The  King  has  befides  a  Guard  of 
Eight  Hundred  Men  at  Lcuvo ,  who  were 

taught 
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taught  the  European  Difcipline  by  an  Englijh 
Serjeant  of  Fort  St.  George ;  and  Four  Hundred 
more  at  Bancock ,  which  Commands  the  River 
on  which  the  City  of  Siam  dands  •  who  were 
fird  taught  to  handle  their  Arms  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Fourbin :  Thefe  the  King  allows 
to  maintain  themfelves,  and  does  not  require 
any  other  Service  than  their  remaining  in 
Garrifon  in  thefe  Places. 

The  Woods  and  Mountains  on  one  fide  of 
Slain  and  the  Sea  on  the  other,  renders  it 
pretty  fecure  from  Invasions  5  and  the  Rivers 
and  Canals  that  are  interfpers’d  through  the 
Their  Country,  with  the  annual  Inundation,  make 
Waters  it  difficult  for  an  Enemy  to  penetrate  far  into 
theu  heft  the  Country,  or  to  maintain  himfelf  long  in 
--nee.  jc .  jf  they  cannot  refill  an  Enemy  they  may 
Drown  him,  as  it  feems  was  pratdis’d  not 
man}'  Years  fines,  when  the  Pegu  ins  invaded 
Siam  with  a  prodigious  Army  :  They  don’t 
defire  therefore  to  eredl  any  Forts  in  their 
Country,  lead  they  ffiould  be  taken  and  pof- 
lefs’d  by  Strangers  ;  and  the  Annual  Inun¬ 
dation  protedls  them  without  that  hazard. 
Artillerv  They  have  fome  Artillery  which  the  Por- 
'  ’  tugefe  call  for  them,  but  no  Horfe,  except 
about  Two  Thoufand  in  the  King’s  Stables  ; 
their  Armies  confid  chiefly  in  Elephants  and 
a  Naked  half  Arm’d  Infantry. 

.  They  draw  up  in  Three  Lines,  each  Line 
Their  confiding  of  Three  Square  Battalions ;  and  the 
Trav^bg0  General  pods  himfelf  in  the  Centre  of  the 
up  in  J  middle  Battalion,  which  is  compos’d  of  their 
Battalia,  bed  Troops  :  The  red  of  the  Commanding 
Officers  place  themfelves  in  the  Centre  of 
their  refpedlive  Bodies ;  and  where  thefe  Nine 
Battalions  are  thought  too  large,  each  Batta¬ 
lion  is  again  fubdivxded  into  teller  Bodies : 

Each 
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Each  Battalion  has  fixteen  Male  Elephants  in 
the  Rear,  and  two  She  Elephants  to  attend 
every  one  of  them,  without  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  govern  them. 

Their  Artillery  is  carry’d  in  Waggonsdrawn 
by  Oxen  or  Buffaloes,  having  no  Carriages 
for  it ;  with  thefe  the  Fight  begins  and  ufu- 
ally  ends;  if  not,  they  draw  fomething  nearer 
and  make  ufe  of  their  fmall  Shot  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  obferv’d,  but  hardly  ever  come 
to  a  clofe  Fight  ,*  and  if  there  is  a  Ne- 
ceflity  of  making  a  Stand,  they  are  forc’d  to 
place  Officers  behind  their  Men,  and  to 
threaten  them  with  immediate  Death  if  they 
turn  their  Backs.  The  Siamefe  do  not,  like 
fome  other  Indians ,  take  Opium  to  infpire  them 
with  Courage ;  they  will  run  no  fuch  hazards. 
Death  they  think  is  equally  to  be  dreaded 
whether  Drunk  or  Sober  ;  and  he  that  drinks- 
to  raife  his  Courage,  or  rather  to  commit  a 
rafh  extravagant  Adfion,  is  Acceffary  to  his 
own  Death. 

When  their  Body  is  broke  they  fly  into  the 
Woods,  whither  the  other  fide  is  feldom  fa 
hardy  to  follow  them  ,•  and  as  the  Armies 
are  very  numerous,  and  confequently  find  it 
difficult  to  fubfift,  the  Conqueror  is  foon 
forc’d  to  retreat,  and  then  the  Vanquifh’d 
rally  again,  and  perhaps  return  his  Vifit.  The 
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Elephants  are  their  greateft  Strength  ;  but  Elephants 
then  as  they  cannot  be  manag’d  with  Bit  and 
Bridle  as  a  Horfe  is,  when  they  are  Wounded 
they  will  often  turn  back  upon  their  Matters, 
and  put  the  whole  Army  into  Confufion ; 
and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  make  them 
proof  againft  Wild-fire,  tho’  they  fire  fhort 
Guns  upon  their  Backs,  about  3  Foot  long, 
which  carry  a  Ball  of  a  Pound  Weighr. 


They 
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They  hardly  ever  heard  of  a  Town  being 
taken  by  Storm  in  this  Country  ;  but  they 
will  fometimes  ftarve  a  Place,  or  furprize  it 
when  they  have  a  Correfpondence  with  the 
Treacherous  Inhabitants  j  otherwife  a  very 
flight  Work  will  bid  Defiance  to  their  greateft 
Armies. 

An  Ambaflador  is  regarded  no  otherwife 
at  Siam,  than  as  a  Royal  Meffenger  ;  The 
Letter  he  carries  has  much  greater  Honour 
paid  it  than  his  Perfon :  The  French  Ambafla- 
dors  obferv’d,  that  while  their  King’s  Letter 
and  Prefents  were  carried  in  the  Body  Barge, 
with  feveral  others  of  the  fame  Clafs  to  attend 
it ;  they  themfelves  were  carried  up  the 
Iliver  of  Siam  in  ordinary  Veflels.  The  Sia- 
mefe  never  fend  Ambaffadors  to  refide  at  any 
Court,  but  only  to  difpatch  fome  particular 
Bufinefs,  which  ufually  relates  to  Trade  j  and 
upon  thefe  Occafions,  they  fend  Three,  tho’ 
the  firft  has  the  Dire&ion  of  the  Affair,  and 
on  his  Death  is  fucceeded  by  the  Second,  and 
the  Second  by  the  Third. 

When  a  Foreign  Ambaflador  arrives  at 
Siam ,  he  muft  not  fet  forwards  towards  the 
Court,  till  the  King  is  appriz’d  of  his  coming ; 
and  if  he  is  accompany’d  with  Siamefe •  Am- 
bafladors,  as  the  French  were,  the  Siamefe  Am- 
bafladors  go  up  to  Court  firft,  and  acquaint  his 
Majefty  with  their  Arrival  :  The  Foreign 
Ambaffadors  are  lodg’d  and  maintain’d  at  the 
King’s  Charge,  and  are  allow’d  to  Trade  du¬ 
ring  their  ftay,  but  they  are  not  fuffer’d  to 
enter  the  City,  or  tranfadfc  any  Affairs  till 
they  have  had  their  publick  Audience,  or  to 
continue  there  after  their  Audience  of  leave ; 
and  therefore  the  Evening  before,  the  King 
demands  if  they  have  any  thing  further  to 

propofe  ? 
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propofe?  and  at  the  Audience  of  leave,  if 
they  are  fatisfy’d?  All  publick  Audiences  are 
in  the  Metropolis,  when  the  Court  appears  in 
ail  its  Splendor  :  Thofe  Audiences  which  are 
given  at  the  Louvo  and  fother  places,  are  ac¬ 
counted  private  Audiences,  where  the  Guards 
and  Attendants  are  not  numerous. 

At  every  Audience  the  King  (peaks  firft ; 
and  at  thofe  of  Ceremony,  the  Queftions  are 
ufually  the  fame  :  The  Ambaffador  isOrdered 
afterwards  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  Barcalon 
or  Prime  Minifter.  Thefe  Princes  are  noc 
at  all  pleas’d  with  long  Harangues,  and  the 
lefs  is  faid  on  thefe  publick  Occafions,  the 
greater  Honour  they  think  is  done  them,  or 
rather  looking  upon  an  Ambaffador  as  an 
ordinary  Meffenger,  they  efteem  it  as  a  kihd 
of  Infult  on  their  Majefty  to  be  detain’d 
long  by  them  :  However  as  the  French  are 
naturally  given  to  talk,  his  Majedy 
could  not  entirely  prevent  t-heir  Ambaffa- 
dor’s  Speeching  it  before  him  ;  and  it  feems 
he  had  taken  Care  to  drefs  up  his  Difcourfe 
in  Figures  after  the  Eaftern  Way.  When  he 
fpoke  of  the  King,  or  Royal  Family,  he  com¬ 
par’d  them  to  the  Sun  Moon  and  Stars ;  Me¬ 
taphors  very  common  in  this  Country,  where¬ 
upon  the  Ambaffador  tells  us,  his  Majefty 
obferv’d  he  had  a  mighty  flow  of  Words,*  but 
whether  the  King  defign’d  this  as  a  Compli¬ 
ment  (as  the  Ambaffador  imagin’d)  or  by 
way  of  Reproof,  may  be  a  Queftion.  After 
the  King  has  fpoken  to  the  Ambaffador,  he  is 
prefented  with  a  Sabre,  a  Chain  of  Gold, 
and  aVed5  with  which  he  immediately  Cloaths 
himfelf;  and  their  Retinue  have  fometimes 
the  like  Prefents  made  them,  as  thofe  of  the  Prefents. 
French  Embaffy  had ;  and  the  King  at  his 

T  t  Garden- 
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Garden-Houfe,  or  en  paJJ'ant,  would  fometimes 
fufFer  them  to  approach  him  and  Converfe 
with  him. 

‘-p  The  People  of  India ,  Loubiere  obferves,  are 

o/the^  ^CKV  *n  Refolutions,  and  will  never  omit 
People.  a.ny  matters  of  Form,*  that  they  are  Phlegme- 
tickj  Hypocritical  and  Infinuating  in  their 
Speeches,  and  will  often  defcend  to  down 
right  Cheating:  And  when  the  King  of 
Siam's  Women  would  flatter  him,  they  do  not 
dwell  upon  his  Valour  or  Magnificence,  but 
admire  his  fubtil  Policies,  which  they  declare 
far  exceeds  the  Wifdom  of  all  the  Princes  of 
the  World. 

How  befl:  The  Vorturuefe,  ’cis  obferv’d,  always  treated 
manag’d,  the  Indians  with  great  Diftruft  and  Infolence, 
and  the  Dutch  have  follow’d  their  Example ; 
and  as  they  are  naturally  crafty,  and  born  in 
a  Rate  of  Servitude,  this  is  thought  to  be  the 
propereft  way  to  manage  them  ,•  they  are 
ever  Submiffivetothofe  that  ufe  them  Haugh¬ 
tily,  and  In  (blent  under  a  gentle  Adminiftra- 
tion  :  The  King  of  Siam  obferves,  that  his 
Subjects  are  of  the  Temper  of  his  Apes,  who 
tremble  while  he  has  hold  of  their  Chain, 
but  difown  him  as  Toon  as  he  lets  it  go. 

As  Trade  is  what  the  King  of  Siam  princi- 
Prcfents.  PallY  regards,  and  that  the  Bufinefs  of  their 
Embaffies  is  only  Trafficking  under  an  Ho¬ 
nourable  Title,  there  is  no  addreffing  this 
Prince  without  fome  conflderable  Prefents,  for 
which  he  teftifies  the  higheft  Value  ;  if  it 
be  any  thing  to  wear,  he  immediately 
Cloaths  himfeif  with  it  in  in  their  Prefence  : 
If  you  prefent  him  with  Horfes,  Stables  are 
immediately  built  to  put  them  in  :  Thus  en¬ 
deavouring  to  (hew  his  Efteem  of  the  Prefent, 
tho’  the  Profit  is  all  that  is  really  regarded. 

While 
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While  the  Prefents  are  in  the  Ambaffador’s 
Hands,  the  King’s  Officers  come  and  take  a 
very  exadt  Account  of  them,  and  inform 
themfelves  of  the  Value  and  the  Ufes  of  every 
the  minuteft  Things  ,•  that  they  may  be  able 
fully  to  anfwer  all  Queftions  the  King  (hall 
demand  concerning  them,  as  they  pretend ; 
though  the  principal  Defign  is  to  difcover  the 
true  Value  of  them. 

But  as  the  Eaftern  Princes  efteem  it  a  Embaffies 
mighty  Honour,  and  even  a  mark  of  fometoeomgreat 
Subjection,  to  receive  Embaffies from  Foreigna  (-omje„ 
Princes  ,•  they  for  the  fame  Reafon  fend  asfcention 
few  as  poflible  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Chinaby  Tome 
and  the  Great  Mogul  fend  none,  looking 
upon  it,  that  their  Countries  Band  in  need  of  1 
no  Foreign  Affiftance,  and  the  reft  of  the 
World  are  under  a  Neceffity  of  Courting  them 
for  the  Riches  and  Produce  of  their  Refpe- 
dtive  Empires.  The  Siamefe  Ambaffadors  are 
loaded  with  Goods  whenthey  are  fent  abroad, 
and  are  the  King’s  Fadtors  rather  than  Re- 
prefentatives ;  and  if  they  do  not  give  a  very 
good  Account  of  the  Improvement  of  their 
Talents,  are  frequently  Baftinado’d  at  their 
Return. 


CHAP.  VII. 


'Treats  of  their  Religion ,  Temples,  and  Super  ft  it  ion. 


A  Temple  in  the  Siamefe  Language  hp 
called  Pihan ,  but  the  Portuguese ,  from 
the  Perftan  Word  PoutgbeJa ,  which  fignifies  a 
Temple  of  Idols,  call  all  Pagan  Temples,  as 

T  t  2  well 
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well  as  the  Idols  in  them,  Pagoda's  ,•  and  thu§ 
they  are  call’d  by  the  Europeans  all  over  India. 

Every  Siamefe  Temple  (lands  in  the  middle 
of  a  fquare  Piece  of  Ground,  furrounded  with 
Cloyfters.Pyrarnk^  and  enclos’d  with  a  Wall ;  without 
this  Wall  is  another  large  Square  which  en- 
compalTes  the  former,  round  which  are  the 
Cells  of  the  Priefis  and  PrieftelTes,  which  are 
often  very  numerous,  and  thefe  our  Miffio- 
naries  term  a  Convent.  Thefe  Cells  are  An¬ 
gle  Houfes  erected  upon  Bambou  Pillars  ac 
little  Didances  from  one  another,  and  the 
whole  is  enclofed  with  a  Fence  of  Bambou 
Pales.  The  TalapoineJJss  or  Nuns  are  in  the 
Nuns,  fame  Convents  with  the  Men,  and  as  they  are 
never  admitted  ’till  they  are  of  an  advanced 
Age,  there  is  no  Danger  apprehended  of  a 
criminal  Correfpondence ;  and  in  feveral  Re- 
fpedts  the  Conftitution  of  a  Pagan  Convent 
feems  much  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  of  a  Ca- 
tholick  Cloyfter  :  For  firft,  neither  Sex  is 
forced  into  a  Cloyfter  againft  their  Confents. 
adly,  Young  Girls  are  not  admitted  into  them 
at  all ;  and  gdly,  Liberty  is  given  to  any 
Perfon  to  return  into  the  World,  when  that 
State  of  Life  becomes  uneafy  to  them. 

As  all  the  Youth  are  Educated  by  the  Ta- 

andSer-  every  one  f>as  rwo  or  chree  Nens  or 

vantsTn  Pupils  under  his  Charge,  who  ferve  him  al- 
Convents.fo  while  they  continue  in  the  Convent : 
There  are  fome  Nens  that  do  not  go  in  for 
Education,  but  live  and  grow  old  there,  and 
^re  a  Sort  of  Lay-Brothers thefe  pull  up  the 
Weeds  that  grow  in  the  Gardens,  and  per¬ 
form  other  Offices  which  it  would  be  a  Sin 
for  the  Talapoin  himfelf  to  be  concern’d  in. 

The  Nens  have  one  common  Room  in  the 
Convent  for  their  School,  and  there  is  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  anfwerable  to  it,  whither  the  People 
bring  their  Alms  on  thofe  Days  the  Temple 
is  fhur  ;  and  here  the  Talapoins  affemble  and 
have  their  Conferences. 

The  Steeple  of  the  Pagoda  is  a  wooden  steep]es 
Tower,  not  join’d  to  the  Temple,  but  {land¬ 
ing  by  it  felf,  and  has  a  Bell  in  it  without  a 
Clapper,  which  they  beat  upon  with  wooden 
Hammers  inftead  of  ringing  it. 

Every  Convent  has  its  Head  or  Mafter,  pjea(js  of 
and  the  Heads  of  fome  Houfes  have  greater the  Con- 
Privileges  than  others,  and  are  called  San- vent, 
crats,  and  only  thefe  can  admit  one  into  the 
Order  of  Talapoins ,  and  give  him  the  Habit; 
but  otherwife  thefe  Sancrats  have  no  Jurif- 
didtion  over  any  Talapoins ,  who  are  not  of 
their  refpedlive  Convents  ;  nor  have  they 
any  Thing  to  diftinguifti  their  Convents  from 
others,  but  fome  Stones  planted  round  the 
Temple,  which  our  Miffionaries  will  have  to 
refemble  a  Mitre,  and  from  thence-  inferr, 
that  Epifcopacy  was  once  in  this  Country, 
and  that  thefe  Sancrats  fucceeded  the  antient 
Chriftian  Bifliops. 

The  King  gives  a  Name  to  fome  of  the 
principal  Sancrats,  with  an  Umbrella,  and  a 
Chair,  and  Slaves  to  carry  it,  tho’  the  San¬ 
crats  never  ufe  them  but  to  attend  his  Ma- 
jefty. 

The  Talapoins  by  their  Inftitution  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  lead  holy  auftere  Lives,  whereby  a 

they  are  thought  to  attone  for  the  Sins  a  apc"u 
of  the  Laity;  They  are.  a  Sort  of  Men¬ 
dicants,  and  live  on  Alms;  neither  may  they 
eat  in  common,  but  every  one  eats  what  he 
begs  by  himfelf :  They  are  very  hofpitable 
to  Strangers,  and  even  to  Chriftians  who 
come  into  their  Convents,  and  have  Lodg¬ 
ings 
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ings  on  each  fide  their  Gate  for  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  Travellers. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Talapoins,  one  of 
the  Woods,  the  other  of  Cities,’  thofe  in  the 
Woods  lead  much  the  fevereft  Lives :  How¬ 
ever  both  of  them  are  oblig’d  to  Celebacy 
on  pain  of  being  burnt,  which  the  King  cakes 
care  fhall  be  ftridtly  executed  ,•  for  as  they 
have  great  Privileges,  and  are  exempted  from 
the  fix  Months  Service,  it  behoves  him  to 
fee  they  keep  up  to  the  Rules  of  their  Pro- 
feffion,  and  that  their  Lives  be  not  defticure 
of  Hardfhips,  left  his  Subjects  fhouid  moft  of 
them  be  induc’d  to  turn  Talapoins ,  and  there¬ 
by  become  ufelefs  to  the  State. 

Sometimes  therefore  he  has  them  examin’d 
as  to  their  Skill  in  the  Balie  Language,  in 
which  the  Precepts  of  their  Religion  are 
written  :  and  the  French  Ambafladors  tell 
us,  the  King  had  difmifs’d  fome  Thoufands 
for  their  Ignorance,  juft  before  they  arriv'd 
at  Siami  who  were  examin’d  by  one  of  his 
Officers  of  State  ,•  but  that  the  Talapoins  of  the 
Woods  would  not  fubmit  to  be  examin’d  by 
any  one,  but  thofe  of  their  own  Order. 

Preach  to  They  do  not  only  educate  Children,  but 
the  Peo-  preach  and  explain  the  Precepts  of  their  Re- 
e“  ligion  to  the  People  in  their  Temples  every 
New  and  Full  Moon;  and  in  the  Time  of 
the  Inundation,  till  the  Waters  abate,  they 
preach  every  Day,  from  Six  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  till  Noon,  and  from  One  in  the  After¬ 
noon  till  Five  in  the  Evening.  The  Preacher 
fits  crofs  legg’d  on  a  high  Bench,  or  Couch, 
and  when  one  is  weary,  another  relieves  him; 
and  the  People  {hew  their  Aflent  to  the  Do- 
tftrine  by  faying,  Ic  is  fo>  or  this  is  right ,  or 
fit  to  be  done.  After  which  they  prefent  their 

Alms 
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Alms  to  the  Preacher,  many  of  whom  be¬ 
come  very  rich  by  the  Liberality  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  This  Time  of  the  Inundation  the  Euro¬ 
peans  call  the  Lent  of  the  Talapoins ,  for  they 
eat  nochina;  from  Noon,  and  when  they  do  Fa{!s 
not  faft,  they  only  eat  Fruit  in  the  After¬ 
noon.  It  is  reported  of  fome  of  the  Indians , 
that  they  will  faft  thirty  or  forty  Days  with¬ 
out  taking  any  thing  more  than  fome  fmall 
Liquors  with  a  Powder  infus'd  in  them  ,•  but 
this  is  certain,  that  it  is  much  eafier  Fading 
in  a  hot  Country,  than  in  a  cold  one  ;  nor 
are  the  Effe&s  of  an  empty  Stomach  fo  per¬ 
nicious  there  as  here. 


The  Talapoins  of  the  Towns,  after  RiceWatch- 
Harveft,  go  for  three  Weeks  together  every  inS5- 
Night  to  watch  in  the  Fields,  in  little  Huts 
made  of  the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  Trees, 
and  return  in  the  Day-time  to  their  Cells : 

They  encamp  in  a  Square  in  much  the  fame 
Order  their  Cells  ftand  in  the  Town  with 
their  Superior’s  Cell  in  the  Centre  :  They 
make  no  Fires  to  fright  away  the  wild  Beafts, 
as  Travellers  do  every  Night,  the  People* 
imagining  their  Sanctity  preserves  them  ;  but 
indeed  they  take  Care  to  pitch  their  Tents 
at  a  diftance  from  the  Woods  where  wild 
Beafts  chiefly  haunt  ,•  and  as  for  thofe  Tala¬ 
poins  who  inhabit  the  Woods,  they  make  Fire< 
as  other  People  do,  to  keep  off  the  wild 
Beafts  -  tho  the  People  impute  their  Safetv 
to  their  great  Hoiinefs.  They  believe  a  Ty- 
ger  will  fmell  of  a  deeping  Talapo'm ,  and  onlv 
lick  his  Hands  and  Feet;  and  if  the  Remains  ePdreLenJ*“ 
of  one  th«  has  been  kill’d  be  found,  they  ei-SfiSftie 

Kp  H-feny/  [°  De^  ralTtn,  or  if  that  can’ tTalapoins. 
be  difpured,  they  fay  he  has  tranfgrefs’d  the 
Rules  of  his  Order,  it  being  prefum’d,  that 

even 
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even  Brutes  may  diftinguifh  a  Saint  from  ano¬ 
ther  Man  by  the  Smell.  But  after  all,  as 
Loublere  very  well  obferves,  their  Woods  are 
nor  fo  dangerous  as  is  prerended,  many  Fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Laity,  as  well  as  Talapoins,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  them,  whom  the  Rigour  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  has  oblig’d  to  take  Refuge  there. 
Habit  of  Thefe  Talapoins  go  bare-foot  and  bare-head- 
the  Tala-  ed,  but  have  a  Linnen- Cloth  round  their 
point.  Middles,  dy’d  yellow,  which  is  the  Royal 
Colour  here,  as  well  as  in  China  :  They  have 
no  Muflin  Shirt  or  Veft,  like  the  Laity,  but 
a  yellow  Linnen  Cloth  thrown  over  their  left 
Shoulder,  like  a  Shoulder-Belt,  and  over  all 
another  large  yellow  Cloth,  which  has  its 
Name  from  the  many  Rags  and  Patches  it  is 
compos’d  of ;  and  this  hangs  down  before  and 
behind,  and  is  girt  about  with  a  Safh  of  four 
cr  five  Inches  broad  ;  they  (have  the  Hair  of 
their  Heads,  Beards,  and  Eye- brows,  and 
have  abroad  Leaf  or  Talapat,  which  they  hold 
by  the  Stalk,  and  ferves  them  inftead  of  a  Fan 
or  Umbrella.  The  Superior  is  forc’d  to  (have 
himfelf,  becaufe  no  Perfon  is  worthy  to  touch 
his  Head  ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  a  young 
Talapoin  mutt  never  (have  an  old  one,  but  the 
Elder  may  fhave  the  Younger.  When  a  Ta- 
lapoin  grows  too  old  to  handle  a  Razor,  ano“ 
ther  may  fhave  him  ;  but  then  the  Perfon  who 
fhaves  him  muff:  ask  athoufand  Pardons  firff, 
and  declare  how  unworthy  he  is  of  fuch  an 
Honour.  (The  Siam  Razors  it  feems  are  made 
of  Copper.) 

The  Talapoins  wafh  themfelves  early  in  the 
Wafhings  Corning,  when  they  can  juft  difcern  the 
Veins  of  their  Hands,  and  do  not  do  it  fooner 
for  fear  they  fhould  drown  fome  Infetft,  and 
not  perceive  it.  When  they  are  arefs’d,  they 

go 
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go  to  the  Temple  with  their  Superior,  where 
they  fpend  two  Hours  in  chanting  their  De¬ 
votions.  Thefe  Hymns,  or  whatever  we  Devo- 
call  them,  are  engrav’d  with  an  Iron  Pencil  tions. 
on  thole  long  Leaves  about  two  Fingers 
broad  already  mention’d,  in  the  Balie  Tongue, 
and  feveral  of  thefe  Leaves  tack’d  together  at 
one  End  make  a  Book  ;  but  the  People  have 
no  Books  to  read  their  Prayers  and  Hymns 
in.  The  Talapoins  fit  crofs-legg’d  while  they 
ling,  and  keep  Time  with  their  Talapat  or 
Fan,  as  if  they  were  fanning  themfelves.  Both 
Priefts  and  People,  at  going  in  and  out  of  the 
Temple,  proftrate  themfelves  three  Times 
before  the  great  Idol,  with  their  Heads  to 
the  Ground  ;  but  while  they  remain  in  the 
Temple  they  all  fit  crofs-legg’d ;  fo  that  it 
leems  they  exprefs  more  Reverence  for  their 
Prince  than  their  Gods,  all  People  lying  pro¬ 
ftrate  in  the  King’s  Prefence,  except  when 
they  are  fpoke  to. 

At  the  New  and  Full  Moons  the  People 
wafh  the  Talapoins ,  and  in  every  private  Fa¬ 
mily,  the  Children,  without  regard  to  Sex 
or  Age,  wafh  both  Father  and  Mother,  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grand-mother,  naked. 

After  their  Morning  Devotions,  the  Tala-Tah 
pains  go  into  the  City  to  beg  ;  they  have  anbegtheTr 
Iron  Bowl  or  Difh  in  a  Linnen  Bag,  which  Food, 
they  hang  over  their  Shoulders  with  a  Rope  ; 
they  only  ftand  at  the  Gate  of  a  Houfe,  but 
demand  nothing  ;  and  the  People  feldom  let 
them  go  away  empty  handed.  They  never 
go  in  or  out  of  their  Convents  without  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  before  their  Superior,  and 
killing  his  Feet.  Their  Convents  have  Gar¬ 
dens  belonging  to  them,  and  are  endow’d 
with  cultivated  Lands;  and  they  have  Slaves  to 
Uu  manure 
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manure  them  ;  their  Grounds  are  alfo  free 
from  Taxes,  but  the  Prince  has  the  Reverfion 
or  Inheritance  of  them. 

The  Talapoins  at  their  return  out  of  Town 
eat  their  Breakfaft,  having  firft  offer’d  it  to 
the  Idol ;  then  they  ftudy  till  Dinner,  and 
fleep,  as  is  ufual  in  hot  Countries ;  afterwards 
they  inftrud  their  little  Pupils,  and  towards 
the  Evening,  having  fwept  and  clean’d  their 
Temple,  they  fpend  two  Hours  in  Tinging 
their  Devotions,  as  in  the  Morning,  after 
which  they  retire  to  reft,  feldom  eating  any 
thing  but  a  little  Fruit.  If  they  have  any 
leifure  Time  in  an  Afternoon,  they  fpend  it 
in  walking  about  the  Town. 

Lay-Bro-  The  Talapoins  have,  befides  their  Slaves,  o- 
thers.  ther  Servants,  as  has  been  already  obferv’d, 
which  are  a  kind  of  Lay-Brothers,  and  wear 
the  fame  Habit,  only  white  :  Thefe  receive 
the  Money  that  is  given  the  Talapoin ,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  Sin  for  the  Prieft  himfelf  to  touch  any 
of  that  Mammon  ;  and  thefe  Servants  alfo 
look  after  their  Gardens  and  Husbandry,  and 
tranfad  all  fuch  Matters,  as  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  Talapoin  to  be  concern’d  in. 

H  ,  When  the  Head  of  a  Houfe  dies,  another 
Houfese- is  eleded  by  the  Society,  whofe  Age  or 
lefted.  Learning  ufualiy  recommends  him  to  that 
Poft  ;  and  when  any  Perfon  builds  a  Tem¬ 
ple,  he  appoints  the  Superior  of  the  Con¬ 
vent,  but  builds  no  other  Cells  ;  thefe  are 
ereded  as  other  Members  are  admitted  after¬ 
wards. 

When  any  one  defires  to  be  admitted  into 
a  Convent,  he  firft  applies  himfelf  to  the 
Head  of  the  Houfe,  but  receives  his  Habit 
from  fome  Sancrat  ;  none  are  everopposd 
in  taking  the  Habit  upon  them,  it  being  e- 

fteem  d 
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deem’d  a  great  Sin  to  hinder  it ;  their  Parents 
are  feldom  againd  it,  this  being  the  fared 
way  of  growing  Rich ;  and  they  are  oblig’d 
to  remain  there  no  longer  than  they  pleafe  : 

Their  Relations  therefore  hire  People  to  Sing 
and  Dance  before  them,  when  they  lead  their 
Son  to  the  Convent  to  take  the  Habit ;  but 
neither  the  Mufick  or  the  Women  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  enter  with  them  :  The  New  Religious 
has  his  Head,  Bear’d  and  Eybrows  fhav’d,  and 
the  Sancrat  pronounces  fome  pious  Sentences 
on  his  Devoting  himfelf  to  Religion  ;  and 
the  New  Talapoin  is  fhut  up  in  his  Convent, 
and  is  never  to  fee  a  Dance  or  hear  Mufick 
afterwards. 

The  Talapoinejfes  are  cloath’d  in  White,  and  Nuns, 
are  deem’d  partly  Secular  and  partly  Religi¬ 
ous:  They  may  receive  the  Habit  from  any 
Head  of  a  Houfe  as  well  as  the  young  Nens, 
without  leave  of  a  Sancrat:  If  any  of  them 
are  furpriz’d  with  a  Man,  they  are  not  Burnt 
as  the  Talapoins  are  for  entertaining  a  Crimi¬ 
nal  Commerce  with  Women  ;  but  the  Tala¬ 
poinejfes  in  this  Cafe,  are  deliver’d  to  their 
Relations  to  be  Badinado’d,  for  the  Pried 
may  not  Strike  or  Chadife  any  one. 

The  Indian  Prieds,  tho’  they  all  maintain  D;ff.rtrn{ 
the  Do&rine  of  the  Metempfychofis  or  Tranf  Ru]es  0b- 
migration  of  Souls,  yet  in  many  other  thingsferv’d  by 
they  are  not  agreed ;  fome  allow  of  Marri-  their 
age,  others  prohibit  it  ,•  fome  look  upon  it  to  Prieds. 
be  a  Sin  to  deprive  any  Animal  of  Life,  others 
make  no  fcruple  of  it  j  and  there  are  a  third 
fort  who  kill  them  very  feldom,  and  only  for 
Sacrifice  :  Some  there  are  alfo  that  will  eat 
any  Animal  if  it  dies  of  it  felf,  or  is  kill’d  to 
their  Hands,  tho’  they  wou’d  no  more  put  an 

U  u  2  Animal 
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Animal  to  death  themfelves  than  they  would 
murder  a  Man. 

Every  There  is  not  any  thing  in  Nature,  whether 
thing  ani.  Animate  or  Inanimate,  but  the  Indians  believe 
mated.  jc  co  be  inform’d  by  a  Rational  Soul  :  The 
Heaven,  the  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  Rivers, 
Woods,  Mountains,Cities  and  Houfes,  in  their 
Opinion,  are  all  actuated  by  fome  Spirit  or 
Genius;  and  all  of  them  to  a  Man  believe  a 
Pre-exift-  Pre-exiftent  State,  or  rather,  that  each  Man 
entState.  has  pafs’d  through  innumerable  States  ;  and 
that  every  Soul  that  pofieftes  a  Human  Body, 
was  confin’d  to  it  in  order  to  be  punifh’d  for 
Mifdemeanors  committed  in  fome  former 
Life.  This  they  think  may  well  be  inferr’d 
from  that  juft  Obfervation,  That  the  Happiejh 
Mortal  is  not  without  his  Crnjjes,  and  that  this 
Life  therefore  is  really  his  Hell  ,•  and  that  the 
higheft  Felicity  is  found  in  a  State  of  Separati¬ 
on  from  the  Body.  And  fome  of  the  Talapoins , 
the  better  to  (Lengthen  their  Opinon  of  the 
Soul’s  Pre-exiftence,  pretend  to  remember 
their  feveral  Tranfmigrations. 

Allthings  The  Form  of  the  World  only,  they  believe 
undergo  to  be  Eternal,*  all  vifible  Objetfts  they  look 

tion^and  uPon  as  manY  Rational  Beings,  who  have 
revive  liv’d  and  exifted  in  a  former  State,  and  muft 
again.  dye  and  revive  again  ,*  that  the  Heavens,  the 
Earth,  Plants  and  all  things  elfe  have  their 
Period,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  new  Hea¬ 
vens  and  a  new  Earth,  &c.  and  do  not  fcru- 
ple  to  affirm,  that  they  have  feen  all  Nature 
decay  and  revive  again. 

The  Soul  They  do  not  believe  the  Soul  to  be  a  pure 
material,  Spirit,  but  that  it  confifts  of  Matter  fo  fubtil 
as  to  be  free  from  Touch,  and  that  after  Death 
it  retains  the  Human  Figure,  and  the  fame 
foiid  and  liquid  Subftances  our.  Bodies  are 

compos’d 
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compos’d  of ;  and  that  if  a  Perfon  dye  by  a  and  re¬ 
wound  given  him  it  may  be  feen  in  thefe  £ain5  J.he 
Aerial  Bodies,  with  the  Blood  flowing  from  ftanceand 
ic3  agreeable  to  the  Notions  of  the  Ancient  figure 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  tho’  the  Soul  be  mate-  as  the 
rial  in  their  Opinion,  they  will  not  admit  Bo(1y' 
that  is  isperifhable,  but  that  it  animates  fome 
other  Creature,  and  knows  Pain  or  Pleafure 
according  to  its  Demerits,  till  it  enters  Hu¬ 
man  Body  again  ,•  whofe  Circumftances  they 
hold  will  be  fuitable  to  the  Behaviour  of  the 
Soul  in  its  feveral  Tranfmigrations. 

They  hold  alfo,  that  Departed  Souls  do  not  Degrees 
only  animate  Plants  and  Animals,  &c.  fuc-ofHappi. 
ceffively  ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  certain  ^ ^  and 
Spaces  beyond  the  vifible  World,  where  they  MUery* 
fhall  be  Rewarded  or  Punifh’d  ;  that  the  Hap¬ 
py  afcend  far  above  the  Stars,  while  the 
Miferable  are  doom’d  as  far  beneath,*  and 
they  ufually  aflign  Nine  different  Regions 
both  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  every  one 
differing  in  Degree,  the  Higheft  and  Loweft 
being  moft  exquifite  in  their  kind.  And  ascoodj 
they  do  not  imagine  that  Souls  pafs  immedi-  &e.  burnt 
ately  from  one  State  to  another,  but  are  with  the" 
New-Born  into  whatever  Place  they  happen  Read  B°- 
to  go  ;  fo  they  believe  they  ftand  in  need  ofdlcs" 
the  fame  things  they  did  in  this  Life  :  And 
for  that  Reafon,  as  the  Pagans  did  of  old,  in 
fome  places  they  burn  their  moft  valuable 
Moveables,  and  even  Animals  and  Slaves  with 
them  ,*  their  Wives  alfo  in  the  hither  India 
us’d  to  offer  themfelves  to  be  Burnt  with  their 
Husbands,  in  hopes  to  enjoy  them  in  the 
other  World ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  there  have  not 
wanted  Inftances  there  of  the  Husband  burn¬ 
ing  himfelfwith  his  beloved  Wife.  But  Loubiere 
pbferves,  that  neither  the  Chinefe  or  Siamefe , 

or 
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or  any  Nation  beyond  the  Ganges,  ever  per¬ 
mitted  the  Wife  to  burn  herfelf  with  her  Huf- 
band  ;  and  are  fo  wife,  that  inftead  of  real 
Furniture  and  Treafure,  they  burn  there  only 
Gilded  or  Painted  Paper  refembling  thofe 
things ;  giving  out  that  thefe  are  converted 
into  real  Goods,  and  tho’  the  Chinefe  burn 
fome  Goods,  yet  they  bum  much  more  in 
Paper. 

The  Rea-  ®ut  as  s'tamefe  believe  they  may  contri- 
fon  of  it.  bute  and  adminifter  to  the  Relief  of  the  De- 
ceafed,  fo  they  believe  alfo  that  the  Dead  are 
capable  of  doing  them  Good  or  Hurt  ;  and 
Praying  accordingly  pray  to  their  Departed  Friends, 
to  and  ancj  jo  them  all  the  Honour  they  can  contrive 
Dead  at  their  Funera^sj  efpecially  to  the  Manes  of 
their  Anceftors  as  high  as  their  Great  Grand¬ 
fathers  ;  imagining  that  thofe  beyond,  have 
fuffer’d  fo  many  Tranfmigrations  that  they 
can  hear  them  no  more  ;  fo  that  they  look 
upon  Departed  Souls  to  be  in  fuch  a  Conditi¬ 
on,  as  to  want  the  Affiftance  of  thofe  they 
have  left  behind  ;  and  yet  that  they  are  able 
to  adminifter  to  the  Neceffities  of  their  Friends 
below,  and  punifh  their  Negledts.  And  in 
this  they  feem  to  fall  into  the  fame  Abfurdity 
with  the  Worfhippers  of  Departed  Souls  on 
this  fide  the  Globe,  namely,  to  pray  for,  and 
pray  to  the  fame  Objedls.  But  methinks  if 
we  are  to  look  upon  Departed  Spirits  as  a  kind 
of  Inferior  Deities,  they  fhould  not  want  the 
Affiftance  of  their  Votaries  :  or  on  the  other 
Hand,  if  they  ftand  in  need  of  all  the  Necef- 
faries  of  Life  themfelves,  they  fhould  not  be 
in  a  Condition  to  beftow  them  upon  their 
Friends.  But  what  makes  this  Pra&ice  of 
praying  to  Departed  Souls  ftill  more  Abfurd, 
is,  that  they  fuppofe  them  often  to  be  confin’d 
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to  Plants  and  Vegetables,  and  even  to  Inani¬ 
mate  Things.  In  thefe  Circumftances  they 
(hould  not,  one  would  think,  be  able  to  exert 
any  Ads  of  Power.  But  the  Eaftern  Nations 
do  not,  like  our  Superftitious  Europeans,  hope 
or  fear  any  thing  from  the  Departed  Spirits  Relations 
of  Strangers,  but  only  from  thofe  of  their 
own  Neighbourhood,  Profeffion  or  Family ; 
therefore  to  thefe  only  they  addrefs  their 
Devotions. 

They  are  fo  far  from  believing  a  Provi-_ 
dence,  that  they  do  not  entertain  any  Notion  thing  un- 
of  that  Supream  Being  which  Created  andderanln- 
Suftains  all  things,  according  to  Loubiere :  On  evitable 
the  contrary,  they  hold  that  every  Man  isFate* 
under  a  Fatal  Neceffity  in  all  his  Adions  ; 
neverthelefs  they  believe  that  Vertue  is  ever 
attended  with  Succefs*  and  Vice  with  Punifli- 
ments  ;  but  how  there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as 
Vertue  or  Vice  where  our  Adions  are  deter¬ 
mined  and  nothing  is  left  to  Choice,  is  not 
very  eafy  to  difcover  ;  for  if  it  is  the  Will  or 
Intention  that  renders  every  Adion  Good  or 
Bad,  then  where  there  is  no  Choice  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  Vertue  or  Vice,  which 
our  Predeftinarians  on  this  fide  the  Globe 
would  do  well  to  confider.  Where  People 
believe  no  God,  or  believe  him  only  the  Soul 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  that  Nature  proceeds  in 
a  certain  unalterable  Courfe,  and  is  not  under 
the  Controul  or  Government  of  any  Superior 
Being;  no  wonder  they  run  into  a  great 
many  Abfurditiesconfequent  on  fuch  a  Belief; 
but  that  thofe  who  acknowledge  a  God  infi-  Abfurdi- 
nitely  Juft  and  Good,  fhould  make  him  decree  ty  of  this 
every  Adion  of  our  Lives,  and  lay  us  under  Opinion, 
a  Neceffity  of  committing  all  manner  of 
Crimes,  and  yet  hold  that  he  will  punifh  us 
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everlaftingly  for  complying  with  his  Decrees, 
feems  a  greater  Abfurdity  than  any  the  Indians 
maintain.  Befides,  if  God’s  Decrees  are  irre¬ 
vocable  and  irrefiftable,  and  he  has  already 
determin’d  our  Fate  ;  to  what  purpofe  are 
we  advis’d  to  repent  and  amend,  and  pray  to 
this  Inexorable  Being,  or  deprecate  any  Ca¬ 
lamity  ?  To  tell  us  that  the  Means  as  well  as 
the  End  are  Decreed  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time,  that  no  Means  whatever  can  avail  us 
or  have  any  tendency  to  promote  the  End  : 
For  that  God  aCts  irrefiftably  and  entirely 
without  our  Concurrence,  is  to  make  him 
decree  Means  that  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe, 
and  which  in  this  view  cannot  properly  be 
failed  Means.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Means 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  End,  then 
there  is  fomething  befides  the  abfolute  Decrees 
of  Heaven  that  promotes  our  Salvation.  To 
proceed,  why  may  not  a  Perfon  who  believes 
every  Action  of  his  Life  decreed  innocently 
fit  Bill  and  negeleCt  all  Means  ?  for  he  may  fay, 
it  was  Decreed  that  he  fhould  fit  Bill  and 
negleCt  all  Means,  and  confequently  can  incur 
no  Guilt  in  thus  complying  with  God’s  De¬ 
crees.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  I  ufe  all  the 
Means  I  am  directed  to,  according  to  thefe 
Gentlemen,  it  is  becaufe  I  am  under  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  ufing  them,  and  could  not  have  done 
otherwife  ,*  and  then  why  am  I  to  be  com¬ 
mended  or  thought  better  of  than  if  I  neg¬ 
lected  them?  And  yet  we  fee  a  wide  difference 
made  by  all  the  World,  between  thofe  who 
take  good  Courfes  and  thofe  that  take  bad  ; 
when  according  to  this  DoCirine,  the  Vertue 
of  both  are  equal. 


But 
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But  altho’  thefe  Confequences  cannot  be  T,  f  . 
avoided^  yet  they  are  thought  to  be  fuffici-  Anfwer* 
ently  anfwer’d,  by  darting  Difficulties  on  the  to  thefe 
other  fide  ;  fay  they,  if  God  forefees  all  Objetti- 
Events,  and  has  ordain’d  certain  Caufes  which  ons* 
he  knows  will  infallibly  produce  fuch  Effedts  ,• 
then  may  he  very  well  be  faid  to  have  de¬ 
creed  the  Effects  alfo,  becaufe  fuch  Caufes 
could  have  had  no  other  Effedts. 

But  this  Argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  Reply* 
proves  too  much  ,•  namely,  that  God  could  not 
make  a  Free  Agent  and  be  Omnifcient ,  which 
furely  no  Man  will  affirm  ;  and  if  God  could, 
he  certainly  has  made  us  Free  Agents,  it  re- 
fulting  fo  much  more  to  his  Honour  to  give 
us  our  choice  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  as  he 
frequently  does  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  than 
to  have  pronounc’d  a  rigorous  irreverfible 
Decree,  afligning  Millions  of  Souls  to  exqui- 
fite  and  everlafting  Mifery,  for  committing 
Adtions  (Crimes  I  cannot  ftile  them,  being 
under  a  Fatal  Neceflity)  which  it  was  not  in 
their  Power  to  avoid. 

Befides,  all  the  Offers  of  Salvation  in  the 
Gofpel,  according  to  this  Syfterrt,  muff  be 
rather  an  Infultand  Banter  upon  Human  Na¬ 
ture,  than  that  merciful  Difpenfation  it  is 
generally  apprehended  to  be  :  To  (hew  us  the 
way  of  Salvation,  to  incite  and  intreat  us  to 
accept  of  Happinefs  ,•  and  tell  us  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  any  ad¬ 
vances  even  in  Wifh  or  Thought,  towards 
ciofing  with  the  Terms  propos’d,  is  furely 
fuch  a  Mockery  and  fo  infincere  a  Pradtice 
as  we  would  not  afcribe  to  a  Man  like  our 
felves,  much  lefs  to  God,  whofe  Juftice  and 
Goodnefs  we  acknowledge  to  be  infinite,  if 
we  do  not  flatter  him  :  And  to  make  our 
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Saviour  come  into  the  World  and  Dye  for 
Sinners,  he  had  decreed  never  to  Pardon  ;  or 
make  him  Dye  for  thofe  he  had  before  decreed 
to  Pardon,  and  who  according  to  this  Notion 
were  deftin  d  to  Happinefs,  and  could  not 
relift  the  Grace,  it  our  Savi6ur  had  never 
come  into  the  World,  is  equally  abfurd,  and 
makes  his  Sacred  Blood  of  verv  little  Value. 

j 

That  Indians,  who  know  nothing  of  God,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  have  no  juft:  Notions 
of  his  Attributes,  and  have  never  heard  of 
the  kind,  and  let  me  add  Jincere  Offers  of  Sal¬ 
vation  made  to  Mankind,  fhould  afcribe  eve¬ 
ry  thing  to  Fate  or  inevitable  Neceffity,  is 
not  much  to  be  wonder’d  at  ,•  but  that  we 
who  adore  the  Divine  Goodnefs  for  his  mer¬ 
ciful  Offers  of  Salvation  to  Mankind,  fhould 
talk  of  fecret  Decrees  and  inevitable  Fate, 
whereby  they  are  all  defeated,  is  very  abfurd  , 
either  we  have  a  freedom  of  Choice,  or  the 
fetting  before  us  Life  and  Death,  Happinefs 
and  Mifery,  as  the  Sacred  Writings  do,  is  a 
perfedf  Mockery. 

To  return  to  the  Religion  of  the  Talapoins : 
They  are  prohibited  to  kill  any  thing,  to 
Steal,,  commit  U.ncleanefs,  to  Lye  or  drink 
Intoxicating  Liquors.  By  the  ftrft,  they  un- 
derftand  they  are  prohibited  not  only  to  kill 
Men  or  Animals,  but  Vegetables,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  deftroy  the  Seed  of  any  Plane  ; 
as  for  the  Fruit,  that  does  not  affedt  die  Life, 
and  therefore  they  think  themfelves  at  full 
Liberty  to  eat  it;  but  then  they  preferve  the 
Kernel  or  Stone,  that  being  the  Seed ;  nor 
will  they  eat  Fruit  before  ic  is  Ripe,  becaufe 
then  the  Seed  would  come  to  nothing.  They 
will  not  deftroy  any  thing  which  we  deem 
Inanimate,  becaufe  they  imagine  every  thing 
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is  Animated,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  by  fome 
Spirit  or  Genij,  and  that  in  deftroying  any 
of  them,  they  difpoffefs  a  Soul  of  its  Habita¬ 
tion,-  and  for  that  Reafon  they  would  not 
cut  down  a  Tree  upon  any  account,  or  break 
off  the  Branches ;  but  when  it  is  cut  down  to 
their  Hands,  or  a  Bead  be  ready  kill’d,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  ufing  or  eating  them,  be¬ 
caufe  they  can  do  no  further  mifchief  thereby. 
They  do  not  think  it  lawful  to  open  a  Vein, 
or  make  an  Incifion  which  may  let  out  the 
Blood  on  any  account,  looking  upon  it,  that 
the  Soul  has  its  Refidence  in  the  Blood  and 
fome  Indians  carry  this  fo  far,  that  they  will 
not  wound  a  Plant  to  let  out  the  Juices.  But 
the  Siamefe  have  ways  to  evade  molt  of  the 
Precepts  their  Religion  enjoyns.  Thus  in 
War,  they  fay,  they  are  not  the  occafion  of 
the  Death  of  an  Enemy,  but  their  Enemies 
themfelves,  in  advancing  upon  their  Shot ; 
for  they  always  fhoot  fomething  (hart  of 
them,  as  has  been  obferv’d.  And  when  the 
Talapoins  eat  Rice,  which  is  a  Seed,  they  do 
not  boil  it  themfelves,  becaufe  this  would 
kill  it,  which  would  be  a  Sin  in  them  ;  but 
they  make  their  Servants  boil  it  and  kill  the 
Seed,  and  then  they  look  upon  the  eating  it 
to  be  innocent.  They  hold  it  alfo  to  be  a  Sin 
to  Pifs  either  upon  the  Earth,  the  Fire  or  the 
Water,  becaufe  it  might  extinguish  the  Fire, 
or  corrupt  the  other  Elements ;  but  their  Ser¬ 
vant  may  pour  away  the  Water,  and  do  what 
Mifchief  of  that  kind  he  pieafes and  they 
do  not  look  upon  themfelves  accountable  for 
it. 

To  proceed,  the  Talapoins  may  not  hear 
Mufick,  or  fee  Plays  or  Dancing  ,-  they  muft 
ufe  no  Perfumes,  or  touch  Gold  or  Silver 
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(tho”tis  obferv’d  they  grow  Rich)  or  meddle 
in  any  matter  which  does  not  immediately 
concern  Religion.  A  TJapoin  muft  borrow 
nothing  of  a  Layman,  or  contract  any  Friend- 
fhip  with  him  in  hopes  of  Alms  or  Prefencs ; 
nor  may  he  lend  upon  Ulury  :  He  muft  keep 
no  Arms,  Eat  or  Sleep  immoderately,  Sing 
diverting  Songs,  Whiffle  or  Play  on  any  In- 
ftrument,  or  ufe  any  Sport  or  Diverfion  what¬ 
ever  :  They  are  prohibited  alfo  to  Judge  or 
Cenfure  their  Neighbours  ;  to  get  up  on  any 
Trees,  leaft  they  fhould  injure  them,  or  burn 
Wood :  They  may  not  look  upon  a  Woman 
with  Complacency,  or  lpeak  to  one  in  pri¬ 
vate,  nor  buy  or  fell  any  thing;  they  muft 
not  fet  by  what  they  beg  one  Day  for  the 
next,  but  give  what  they  do  not  eat  to  fome 
Animal;  They  may  not  Till  the  Earth,  keep 
Poultry,  Elephants,  Horfes,  Buffaloes,  Hogs 
or  Dogs :  They  are  prohibited  to  fit  near  a 
Woman,  to  fpeak  otherwife  than  they  think, 
or  to  covet  anothers  Eftate  :  They  Sin  in 
Riding  on  a  Horfe,  Elephant  or  in  a  Palequin, 
or  wearing  Rich  Cloaths  or  Shoes,  and  in 
covering  their  Heads ;  or  if  they  receive  any 
thing  of  the  Hand  of  a  Woman,  and  therefore 
Ihe  lays  down  her  Alms  for  the  Talapoin  to 
take  up  ;  A  Talapoin  fins  if  he  loves  one  Man 
better  than  another  ;  if  he  eats  in  Gold  or 
Silver,  or  wears  any  Colour  but  Yellow;  if 
they  lift  up  their  Voice  when  they  Laugh  ; 
if  they  boaft  of  their  Defcent  or  Learning,  or 
Vifit  any  but  their  Fathers,  Mothers,  Brothers 
Or  Sifters,  they  Sin  :  If  any  of  them  run  in 
the  Streets,  or  lift  up  their  Cloth  about  their 
middle :  If  they  look  Impudently  in  any 
Man’s  Face,  or  return  Railing  for  Railing  ; 
if  they  Threaten  any  Man,  or  Wrangle,  or 

are 
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are  angry,  or  if  they  enter  into  the  Temple 
with  any  Talapoin  they  know  is  indebted  to 
another,  they  Sin  ;  they  muft  neither  make 
a  Fire,  nor  extinguifh  it  ;  they  muft  not  eac 
the  Flefti  of  a  Horfe,  Elephant,  Serpent,  Ty- 
ger.  Crocodile,  Dog,  or  Cat ;  they  muft  not 
beg  daily  at  the  fame  Houfe  ,*  they  muft  not 
fleep  in  the  fame  Bed  with  their  Pupils,  or 
any  other :  great  Neatnefs  and  Modefty  is 
alfo  requir’d  of  them :  When  they  go  to  a 
Funeral,  the  Certainty  of  Death,  the  Infta- 
bility  of  human  Affairs,  and  the  like,  are  to 
be  the  Subject  of  their  Hymns  and  Difcourfes. 

When  they  are  told,  that  according  to  Some 
their  Do&rine  of  Tranfmigration,  Murder  Confe- 
may  be  a  very  innocent  Thing,  becaufe  it  9“e?c.es 
only  delivers  the  Soul  from  a  Life  it  wasQ0cft^je 
condemn’d  to  by  way  of  Punifhment :  They  0f  Tranf- 
anfwer,  that  a  Soul  is  always  injured,  when  migration 
it  is  violently  difpoffes’d,  and  that  it  is  not  obje&etl 
releas’d,  but  condemn’d  to  fome  other  Body, t0  them’ 
in  the  fame  Circumftances,  to  compleat  the 
intended  Time  it  was  defign’d  for  this  Life. 

And,  according  to  this  Notion,  the  murder’d 
Perfon  receives  no  great  Injury  neither  ;  but 
it  is  in  vain  to  account  for  all  the  Abfurdi- 
ties  and  Contradictions  to  be  found  in  a  falfe 
Religion.  We  find  fome  SeCts  of  Idolaters, 
the  Chinefe  particularly,  deftroying  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  may  revive  again  in  a  more 
happy  State,  and  avoid  the  Miferies  attending 
Poverty,  &c.  But  if  they  are  to  polfefs  a  Body 
in  exa&ly  the  fame  Circumftances,  they 
might  as  well  fuffer  them  to  live  out  their 
deftin’d  Time  at  firft,  for  they  would  have 
no  Advantage  by  Dying,  but  the  Trouble  of 
a  fruitlefs  Removal :  And  tho’fome  of  them 
believe  Self-Murder  to  be  meritorious,  and 
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to  entitle  them  to  a  much  happier  State  up¬ 
on  the  next  Remove  ,•  yet  others,  we  find, 
who  look  upon  one  who  murders  himfelfnot 
to  deferve  the  Honours  cf  a  Funeral,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  Soul  of  fuch  a  one  is  condemn’d  to 
wander  among  the  evil  Genij,  or  rather  be¬ 
comes  one  of  thofe  malicious  Spirits,  which 
delight  in  afflicting  Mankind. 

The  firft  Precept  of  their  Religion,  prohi- 
ihe  Pre-  biting  the  killing  of  any  Creature,  they  do 
theh  Re-not  on^y  exte°d  to  Men  and  Animals,  but 
iigionex- t0  Plants  and  Seeds,  as  has  been  obferved. 
plain’d.  As  to  their  fecond  Precept,  which  prohibits 
Stealing,  they  do  not  feem  to  regard  it  much. 
By  the  third  and  fourth,  concerning  Impu¬ 
rity  and  Drunkennefs,  they  look  upon  the 
Married  State  to  be  as  much  prohibited  as 
irregular  Luff  ;  and  the  Drinking  ftrong  Li¬ 
quor,  tho*  never  fo  moderately,  to  be  as 
criminal  as  being  drunk  with  it.  And  indeed 
their  Religion  requires  fo  high  a  Degree  of 
Purity  and  Abftemioufnefs,  that  they  do  not 
think  it  is  poffible  for  the  prophane  Laity  to 
arrive  at  that  Perfection  it  requires  :  The  Ta- 
Lpoins,  the  Priefts,  only  are  fuppos’d  to  live  up 
to  thel'e  Rules,  who  by  their  extraordinary 
Holinefs,  as  themfelves  give  out,  make  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  for  the  Sins  of  the  People  :  The 
Righteoufnefs  of  the  Priefts,  ’tis  faid,  is  im¬ 
puted  to  them,  provided  they  are  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  their  Alms  and  Offerings  to  thofe 
Fathers.  But  againfl:  whom  thefe  Sins  are 
committed,  or  to  whom  Satisfaction  is  to  be 
made,  if  they  believe  there  is  no  God  to 
take  an  Account  of  their  Actions,  I  do  not 
underftand  ,*  and  therefore,  tho’  they  may 
worfhip  inferior  or  fubordinate  Deities,  yet 
it  is  not  improbable  the  Popifh  Millionaries 

have 
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have  mifreprefented  them  in  this  Particular, 
efpecially  fince  they  acknowledge  a  State  of 
Rewards  and  Punifhments,  and  feveral  De¬ 
grees  of  each.  To  proceed. 

As  the  Talapoins  look  upon  themfelves  tOprjja 
be  holier  than  the  reft  of  Mankind,  theirtheir" 
Pride,  ’tis  obferv’d,  isanfwerable  to  this  fondPnefts, 
Opinion  :  They  feat  themfelves  therefore  al¬ 
ways  above  the  Laity,  and  difdain  to  falute 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  Caft  :  It  is  be¬ 
neath  them  alfo  to  mourn  for  the  Death  of 
a  Friend,  or  even  of  a  Parent.  They  confefs, 

’tis  true,  to  their  Superiors  in  general  Terms; 
but  even  this  is  a  Declaration  rather  of  their 
Righteoufnefs,  than  of  their  Sins ;  for  exam- 


that  they  are  not  as  other  Men  are}  Extortioners , 

Unjuft ,  &c.  when  indeed  they  have  only 
found  out  ways  to  evade  the  Precepts  of 
their  Religion,  and  lull  their  Confciences  a- 
fleep ;  none  being  more  remarkable  for  Co- 
vetoufnefs  and  Extortion  than  themfelves. 

It  is  a  Sin  alfo,  it  feems,  for  thefe  Puritans 
to  laugh  aloud,  ortobefeen  without  an  au- 
ffere  cloudy  Brow  ;  and  anfwerable  to  the 
Homage  they  exped,  they  are  almoft  Dei¬ 
fy  ’d  by  the  Vulgar:  In  one  Thing  however 
their  Modefty  appears,  they  never  pretend  to 
controul  the  State,  or  meddle  in  Affairs  ofNe^ 
Government ;  and  the  Government,  on  the  ^thdche 
other  hand,  never  make  Rules  or  Orders  in  state,  and 
Religious  Matters,  but  inviolably  maintain  protefted 
the  Privileges  of  the  Clergy.  x  bY  & 

We  have  already  obferv’d  nine  Degrees  of 
Happinefs  or  Mifery,  which,  according  to 
the  Siamefe ,  Departed  Souls  pals  through  ;  but 
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in  all  thefe  States  it  feems  they  are  born  and 
dye,  and  are  not  yet  arriv’d  at  their  ulti¬ 
mate  Happinefs  ,•  but  after  feveral  Tranfmi- 
grations,  in  which  a  Soul  has  perform’d  a 
multitude  of  good  Works,  they  believe  it 
may  at  length  merit  fo  far  as  to  be  exalted 
above  all  Mortal  States,  and,  being  exempt¬ 
ed  from  any  future  Tranfmigration,  (hall  en¬ 
joy  an  eternal  Reft,  and  be  no  more  liable 
to  Pain,  or  Grief,  or  any  Calamity  whatever. 
And  this  is  properly  the  Heaven  of  the  In¬ 
dians ;  for  thos  they  do  expetft  great  Happi¬ 
nefs  in  the  higheft  of  the  nine  Regions  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  yet  they  do  not  hold,  that 
the  Joys  of  that  State  are  everlafting,  or  free 
from  every  kind  of  Uneafinefs  ;  but  Men 
they  hold  are  born  and  die  in  that,  as  well 
as  other  States ;  nor  do  they  imagine,  that 
any  Souls  will  be  eternally  punifh’d  in  the 
difmal  Abodes  appointed  for  the  Evil  Genii, 
but  will  come  upon  the  Stage  again,  and  if 
they  do  not  merit  Heaven,  will  be  deftin’d  to 
an  eternal  Tranfmigration,  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  Hell  of  thefe  Idolaters. 

When  a  Perfon  has  happily  merited  Elea- 
ven,  before  he  is  tranftated  thither,  (  for  fuch 
a  Soul  is  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of  Dying 
any  more)  they  attribute  to  him  an  invinci¬ 
ble  Strength  of  Body,  and  a  perfe<ft  Skill  in 
all  Sciences,  and  believe  he  becomes  a  moft 
Powerful  Preacher  of  Righteoufnefs  to  Man¬ 
kind  :  After  which  he  difappears,  or  is  taken 
out  of  their  Sight,  like  a  Spark  (as  their  Ex- 
preffion  is)  which  is  lofi  in  Air  :  And  to  the 
Memory  of  fuch  as  thefe,  they  dedicate  their 
Temples.  But  the  Perfon  they  fuppofe  has 
furpafs’d  all  Men  that  ever  liv’d  in  Holinefs, 
and  whom  therefore  they  worfhip  with  the 
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high  eft  Devotion,  is  Sommona  Codom  :  Sommonci  „ 

cj  j  j  snmmnw/t 

flgnifies  a  Talapoin  of  the  Woods,  Codom  wasCodom  the 
his  proper  Name  ,•  and,  as  has  been  obferv’donly  Idol 
already,  Vertue,  according  to  them,  is  only  to  which 
to  be  found  in  the  Order  of  Talapoins , 
chiefly  in  the  Talapoins  of  the  Woods.  In  the  Wor(hip. 
Opinion  of  Loubiere ,  the  Siamefe  have  no  other 
God,  but  this  Sommona  Codom ,  no  Notion  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  aflent  to  him  entirely,  be- 
caufe  fome  Superior  Being  furely  they  mu  ft 
acknowledge,  who  advanced  Sommona,  Codom 
to  his  Supreme  Felicity,  and  rewarded  his  in¬ 
imitable  Piety,-  and  perhaps  this  may  be  3t  whether- 
laft  the  Hiftory  of  the  Incarnation,  mix’d  theHifto- 
and  difguis’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Fable,  as  ry  of  him 
feveral  other  Events  in  the  facred  Writings  !?ave  noc 
certainly  have  been.  For,  I  think,  there  is  no  Re“ 
manner  of' doubt,  that  St.  Thomas  preach’d  bldnce  of 
the  Gofpel  in  Proper  India  •  there  being  Chri-the  Incar- 
ftians  found  there,’  when  the  Portuguefe  firftnati°n- 
came  into  that  Country  ;  thefe  Chriftians  ftill 
have  a  Tradition  of  his  being  there,  and  (hew 
the  Place  where  he  was  martyr’d  ;  and  thefe 
Indian  Chriftians  were  certainly  not  the  Di- 
feipies  of  Romes  for  they  refus’d  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Authority  of  that  Church,  and  in 
fome  Inftances  to  comply  with  it  at  this  Day, 
as  fhall  be  obferv’d  in  fpeaking  of  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Hither  India.  'Now  Siam  lying 
but  upon  the  oppofite  Shore,  and  nothing  di¬ 
viding  it  from  the  Hither  India ,  but  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fuppofe,  if 
St.  Thomas  was  martyr’d  there,  fome  of  his 
Difciples  preach’d  the  Gofpel  in  the  adjacent 
Countries.  What  feems  alfo  to  be  a  Confir¬ 
mation  of  this  Opinion,  and  which  Loubiere 
©bferves  the  Miffionaries  lay  a  great  Strefs 
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upon,  is,  that  the  Books  of  the  Talapoins 
make  Maha  Maria ,  or  the  Great  Mary  (Maha 
fignifying  Great  in  the  Balie  Language)  to  be 
the  Mother  of  Sommona  Codom ,  and  that  he 
was  never  conceiv’d  after  the  manner  of  o- 
ther  Mortals,  but  born  of  a  Flower;  or,  as 
fome  explain  it,  that  his  Mother  was  impreg¬ 
nated  by  fmelling  to  a  Flower.  But  to  thefe 
Conjectures  Loubkre  anfwers,  that  this  Name 
Maria  is  as  often  wrote  Mania ,  and  always 
pronounc’d  Mania ;  and  he  thinks  the  Miflio- 
ners  are  too  forward  in  building  much  upon 
it.  For  my  part,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine  any  thing  in  this  Matter;  poffibly 
there  may  be  fome  Truth  mix’d  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Falfhoods.  There  are  fo  many  pal¬ 
pable  Contradictions  to  be  found  in  Popifh 
Legends,  and  Catholicks  are  fo  apt  to  ftretch 
in  their  Relations  of  FaCts,  which  have  a 
Tendency  to  promote  their  Religion,  and 
efpecially  fuch  Things  as  may  derive  any 
Honour  to  the  Blefled  Virgin,  that  we  ought 
to  ufe  great  Caution  in  forming  our  Judg¬ 
ment.  Was  I  fure,  that  the  Talapoins  in  their 
Books  make  Maha  Maria3  or  Mania3  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Sommona  Codom3  and  that  he  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  miraculous  Manner;  that  he  was 
a  great  Preacher  of  Righteoufnefs,  and  the 
moft  perfed  Man  that  ever  appear’d  in  the 
World  ;  and  that  at  length  he  difappear’d, 
and  was  tranflated  to  the  fupremeft  Felicity  ; 
If  all  thefe  Fads  are  recorded  in  thefe  Books, 
I  confefs  it  would  be  of  fome  Weight  with 
me;  tho’ I  muft  beg  the  Miffioners  Pardon, 
if  what  Loubiere  has  given  us  on  this  Head, 
is  more  attended  to,  than  any  of  their  Rela¬ 
tions,  he  appearing  to  have  much  lefs  Su- 
perftition  than  is  generally  found  amongft 

them. 
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them,  and  not  Teeming  at  all  addided  to 
propagate  Holy  Cheats :  *On  the  contrary, 
notwithftanding  he  is  a  Roman  Catholick  ; 
he  gives  To  little  Countenance  to  the  Mira¬ 
cles  the  Miffioners  pretend  to  Work  in  the 
Eaft^  that  he  has  not  related  one  of  them  as 
I  remember :  However  he  is  a  Catholick,  and 
his  Book  Printed  in  a  Country  where  pious 
Frauds  are  not  altogether  banifh’d ;  and  Tome 
Fads  may  be  inferted  in  his  Book  which  he 
is  not  the  Author  of.  To  conclude,  it  is  no  j^0  pro_ 
fmall  Reproach  to  the  Reform’d,  that  we  teftant 
never  fend  one  Proteftant  Miffionary  abroad,  Miffiona- 
who  may  clear  up  our  Doubts  in  thefe  Mat-^ie\sintIie 
ters.  Thofe  who  are  Tent  either  to  the  Ea(t  n  iCi‘ 
or  Weft  Indies ,  under  the  Notion  of  propaga¬ 
ting  the  Chriftian  Faith,  are  only  Chaplains 
to  our  Factories  and  Plantations  ,•  and  feldom 
attempt  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Indians ,  much  lefs  to  recommend  their 
own  to  them.  Their  Numbers  alfo  are  To 
fmall,  and  they  are  To  little  vers’d  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  Roman  Catholick  Miffioners 
are  inflruded  in,  that  they  could  do  but  little 
good  if  they  attempted  it.  Indeed  they  are 
compos’d  of  fuch  of  the  Clergy  who  could 
exped  little  from  their  Merits  at  home,  or 
fome  few  others  whom  Covetoufnefs  has 
prompted  to  go  abroad,  as  the  fpeedieft  way 
of  raifing  their  Fortunes ;  which  for  that 
Reafon  they  are  chiefly  intent  upon.  The 
great  Pains  the  Roman  Catholick  Clergy  take 
in  qualifying  themfelves  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  ufeful  to  the 
People  they  are  to  Preach  to  :  The  indefa¬ 
tigable  Pains  they  take  in  learning  the  feveral 
Languages,  and  the  Abftemious  and  Auftere 
Lives  they  lead  in  order  to  fet  themfelves 
Y  y  2  upon 
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up3n  che  Level  with  the  Indian  Priefts,  muff 
reman  an  everlafLing  Reproach  to  all  Prote- 
ftant  Countries  ,•  *Profpedt  of  Gain  carries 
us  to  the  remoteft  Corners  of  the  Earth,  but 
we  will  not  move  one  Step  to  advance  our 
Holy  Religion.  The  Dutch  indeed,  ’tis  laid, 
^permit  the  PopiOi  Clergy  to  inftrudt  their 
Slaves  in  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity  ;  but 
to  the  Shame  of  our  Englijh  Merchants,  they 
will  hardly  buffer  a  Slave  to  be  intruded  in 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  for  fear  he  ffoould  pre¬ 
fume  to  think  himfelf  of  the  fame  Species  with 
his  Mafter,  and  confequemly  expeCt  to  be 
treated  with  Humanity. 

Sommona  To  return  to  Sommona  Codom  :  His  Father, 

Cedor»s  the  Talapoin  Books  relate,  was  King  of  Ceylon , 

Hiitory.  thac  delicious  Xfland  where  the  true  Cinna¬ 
mon  only  grows,  and  is  now  fubjebt  to  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Dutch.  Sommona  CodnmbzR.ow’dL 
all  his  Eft  ate  in  Charity,  pull’d  out  his  Eyes 
and  kill’d  his  Wife  and  Children,  and  gave 
them  to  the  Talapoins  to  feed  on.  They  relate 
alfo,  that  another  Sommona,  Codom  will  here¬ 
after  arife  ;  who  wiil  alfo  kill  his  Children 
for  the  Talapoins ;  by  which  Charity  he  will 
arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  Vertue  :  And 
when  any  one  appears  in  the  World  with  an 
uncommon  Degree  of  Stupidity,  they  are  ape 
to  think  this  is  the  promis’d  Sommona  Codom  • 
for  Loubiere  ana  fome  others  imagine,  that  the 
Supream  Felicity  of  the  Siamefe  confifts  only 
in  a  State  of  Infenfibiiity.  But  as  Stupidity 
may  in  fome  Inftances  refemble  Phiiofophy, 
and  a  Man  who  is  flow  of  Apprehenfion, 
may  be  thought  to  have  got  the  better  of  his 
Paffions  ,•  fo  1  am  apt  to  think  that  they  look 
upon  their  Sommona  Codom  to,  have  luch  a 
Degree  of  Perfection,  that  nothing  which 
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tifes  to  difquiet  poor  Mortals,  can  affeCfc 
him  in  this  Exalted  State.  And  it  is  a  very 
ftrong  Indication  that  they  do  not  look  upon 
their  Sommona  Codom  to  remain  in  a  State  of 
Infenfibility,  or  even  in  an  Indolent  Una&i- 
vity,  in  as  much  as  they  Pray  to  him  in  their 
Diftreffes,  and  offer  up  Thankfgivings  for^^^ 
their  Deliverances.  What  could  they  do  more  he  knows 
if  they  had  the  fame  Conceptions  of  their  and  can 
God,  we  have  of  ours?  He  is  not  furely  In- rfl'.cve 
fenfible,  if  he  regards  the  Diftreffes  of  his  ftreeJes< 
Votaries. 

To  return,  they  believe  that  Sommona  Codom , 
before  he  enter’d  into  this  State  of  Blifs,  ac¬ 
quir’d  a  prodigious  Strength  of  Body,  and 
had  the  Power  of  Working  Miracles ;  that  he 
could  enlarge  his  Body  to  what  fizehe  pleas’d, 
and  then  reduce  it  to  fo  fmall  a  Point  as  per¬ 
fectly  to  difappear :  That  he  had  Two  princi¬ 
pal  Difciples,  one  on  his  Right  Hand  and 
the  other  on  his  Left,  whom  they  place  Ajtars> 
behind  him  on  their  Altars  ;  thefe  Images 
being  much  lefs  than  his :  He  that  is  plac’d 
on  the  Right,  is  call’d  Pra  Mogla ,  and  that  on 
the  Left,  Pra  Scarabout  $  and  behind  thefe  on 
the  fame  Altar  they  place  other  Images, 
which  reprefent  the  Officers  of  Sommona 
Codom’s  Palace,  and  round  the  Galleries  of  the 
Cloyfters  adjoyning  to  their  Temples  they 
have  fometimes  feveral  other  Images. 

They  Report  that  Pra  Mogla ,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  Evil  Genii,  overturn’d  the  Earth,  and 
took  Hell  Fire  into  the  hollow  of  his  Hand, 
endeavouring  to  extinguifh  it  ,*  and  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  effeCt  it,  pray’d  to  Sommona 
Codom  to  extinguifh  the  Fire ;  but  he  deny’d 
him,  apprehending  that  Men  would  abound 
in  Wickednefs,  if  the  dread  of  this  Punifh- 

ment 
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ment  was  remov’d.  But’tis  obfervable,  that 
whatever  Power  they  afcribe  to  Sommona 
Codom, they  apprehend  he  exercifesit  only  over 
the  Siamefe,  and  does  not  concern  himfelf 
with  other  Nations  •  and  that  every  Kingdom 
has  a  particular  Deity  which  prefides  over  it. 
It  is  further  to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  do  not 
look  upon  their  Sommona  Codom  as  the  Perfon 
who  firft  inftituted  their  Religion,  or  gave 
them  the  abovefaid  Precepts  ;  but  that  he 
reftor’d  and  re-eftablifh’d  them,  after  Mankind 
had  fwerv’d  from  thofe  Rules  which  were 
originally  enjoin’d  them. 

siamefe  The  Siamefe  make  no  Obje&ion  to  the  Re- 
have  no  ligion  of  Foreigners,  apprehending  that  every 
to C other6  Country  have  a  Religion  peculiar  to  it ; 

Religions but  lc.is  verY  difficult  to  perfuade  them  their 
own  is  falfe.  They  ere<5l  Temples  to  the 
Memory  of  certain  Men,  whom  they  believe 
to  have  excell’d  in  Vertue,  and  of  whom  they 
relate  many  incredible  and  ridiculous  Stories; 
and  thefe  the  Portuguefe  have  call’d  the  Gods 
of  the  Indies .  But  Loubiere  juflly  obferves,  that 
there  is  nothing  capable  of  more  various 
Senfes  than  the  Word  God ;  and  that  it  is  very 
wrong  to  look  upon  all  fuch  as  Gods,  in  the 
Senfe  we  retain  of  the  Word,  to  whom  an 
Exterior  Worfhip  is  paid  :  That  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ere&ed  Statues  to  Living  Men, 
without  any  defign  to  make  them  Gods  :  The 
Siamefe  do  not  only  ereft  Statues  to  their 
Living  Magiftrates,  but  build  Temples  to 
them,  and  inftitute  a  kind  of  Worfhip;  they 
proftrate  themfelves,  burn  Lights  and  Incenfe 
before  thofe  Images  at  certain  fet  Times:  And 
feveral  Chriftian  Princes  are  approached  upon 
the  Knee,  being  the  fame  Pofture  we  offer 
up  our  Devotions  to  the  Deity.  From  whence 

he 
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he  infers,  that  the  Exterior  Worfhip  of  the 
Indians  is  no  Proof  they  believe  every  thing 
they  Worfhip  a  God  ;  but  that  they  may  ftili 
be  accounted  Atheifts,  or  Idolaters  at  belt, 
in  paying  Divine  Honours  to  what  is  not 
really  God.  But  furely  a  Being  they  pray 
to  in  their  Diftrefs,  and  whom  confequently 
they  muft  acknowledge  to  be  endued  with 
that  Power,  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  we  a- 
fcribe  to  God,  muft  free  them  from  the 
Reproach  of  Atheifm  ;  however  their  Wor- 
fhipping  him  under  the  reprefentation  of  a 
Senfelefs  Image,  may  render  them  guilty  of 
Idolatry  :  And  of  which  Mr .Loubiere  may  find  ^ 
a  Difficulty  in  excufing  thofe  of  his  own 
Perfuafion,  who  do  much  the  fame  thing. 

From  this  View  of  the  Religion  of  the  Sia-  Advice 
tnefei  Loubiere  advifes  the  Miffioners,  who  to  the 
want  the  Gift  of  Miracles,  not  fuddenly  to 
difeover  to  the  Indians  all  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  or  fuch  Doctrines  as  may 
give  Offence  :  For  Inftance,  he  would  not 
have  them  mention  the  Myfteries  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  and  with  great  Caution,  preach  up 
the  Worfhip  of  Saints;  for  With  what  proba¬ 
bility  of  Succefs,  fays  he,  can  they  bluntly 
advife  them  at  firft  to  remove  Sommona  Codons , 

Pra  Mogla  and  Pra  Scarabout  from  their  Altars, 
and  introduce  Jefus  Chrifiy  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul , 
in  their  rooms,  before  they  have  inftrutfted 
them  in  the  Exiftence  of  God  the  Creator, 
juftly  provok’d  at  their  Impieties  ?  Nor  could 
it  be  fuppos’d  the  Dotftrine  of  a  Crucify’d 
Saviour  would  be  attended  to,  till  they  were 
made  to  apprehend  that  one  might  be  Unfor¬ 
tunate  and  yet  Innocent.  After  this,  he  thinks 
it  would  not  much  offend  the  Siamefe  to  let 
them  underftand  that  Jefus  Chirfi  voluntarily 

fuffer’d 
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fuffer’d  Death  to  attone  for  the  Sins  of  Men  * 
becaufe  they  believe  that  Sommona  Codom  gave 
his  Wife  and  Children  to  the  Talapoins  to  feed 
on. 

He  apprehends  it  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve 
fome  Moderation,  to  fpeak  with  Refpedt  of 
Sommona,  Codom ,  Brama ,  and  the  reft,  to  whom 
the  Indians  have  ere&ed  Altars  ;  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  they  may  have  been  great  Lights  in  their 
Time,  and  that  they  deferve  to  be  Honour’d, 
as  they  have  endeavour’d  to  infpire  the  Peo¬ 
ple  with  Virtuous  Principles :  And  not  with  an 
imprudent  Zeal  rail  at  the  Ignorance  of  thofe 
they  would  Convert,  for  believing  fome  Fa¬ 
bles  which  a  Succeflion  of  Ages  has  convey’d 
down  to  them  ;  and  of  which  they  are  not 
the  Authors. 

As  for  their  Do&rine  of  Tranfmigration, 
how  falfe  foever  it  be,  it  is  acknowledg’d  to 
be  attended  with  fome  good  Confequences. 
The  Prohibition  of  Meats  is  a  very  wholfome 
Advice  in  India  •  and  the  Horror  of  Blood  it 
creates,  makes  them  tender  of  ihedding  it : 
and  they  do  not  ceafe  to  reproach  the  Euro¬ 
peans  for  the  deftroying  the  Lives  of  fo  many 
in  Battles  on  very  trifling  Occafions,  as  often 
as  the  French  Miflionaries  cry  up  the  Actions 
of  their  Grand  Monarch. 

This  Do&rine  of  Tranfmigration  alfo  is  a 
great  Support  to  the  Indians  under  any  Cala¬ 
mity,  and  lelfens  the  dread  of  their  Diflfolu- 
tion  ;  being  aflfur’d  they  fhall  fome  time  re¬ 
vive  again  in  a  Happier  State.  And  ’tis  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  Eunuchs,  who  of  all  Men 
look  upon  themfelves  the  molt  Unhappy  here, 
are  fondeft  of  this  Dodtrine. 

That  Veneration  alfo  which  their  Religion 
teaches  them  to  obferve  towards  their  Parents 

and 
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and  Governors,  is  highly  Commendable,  and 
tends  much  to  the  Quiet  of  the  World.  Lm- 
biere  alfo  advifes,  that  their  Priefts  be  not 
treated  as  Impoftors  and  defigning  Perfons, 
for,  fays  he,  they  deceive  only  becaufe  they 
are  deceiv’d  ,•  and  as  to  their  requiring  Alms 
of  the  Seculars,  it  is  no  more  than  is  obferv’d 
in  every  Country,  thofe  who  Minifter  at  the 
Altar  being  allow’d  to  live  of  the  Altar. 

The  moft  effe&ual  way  he  thinks  to  prevail 
on  this  People  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  fup- 
pofing  Miracles  are  ceas’d,  would  be  in  as 
foft  Terms  as  poffible,  and  as  if  it  were  by 
accident  to  (hew  them  their  Errors,  firft  in 
the  Sciences,  efpecially  in  Mathematicks  and 
Anatomy,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  demon- 
lira  te  ,*  and  if  they  found  themfelves  in  a 
palpable  Error  in  one  thing,  they  would  be 
apt  to  fufpeft  they  might  be  fo  in  another. 

Then  he  advifes  to  change  the  Terms  of  their 
Worfhip  as  little  as  poffible  ;  forlnftance,  to 
call  the  True  God,  Sovereign  Lord  or  King 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  by  fome  Appellation, 
which  in  the  Language  of  their  Country  ex- 
preffes  the  Higheft  Veneration  ;  but  to  annex 
to  thefe  Names  a  true  Notion  of  the  Deity. 

The  Word  Gott,  which  now  fignifies  God.^  vaj;. 
among  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  was  anciently  ous 
the  Name  of  Mercury ,  VoJJitis  obferves,  whoceptation 
was  ador’d  by  all  Nations :  Nor  did  the  Words 
Theos  and  Deus  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,^™ 
Loubiere  fuppofes.  Originally  fignify  fuch  a 
Being  as  we  adore  for  God  ;  but  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  fuch 
Names  as  were  in  ufe  in  the  Countries  where 
they  Preach’d,  which  came  neareft  to  the 
things  they  treated  of. 
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But  what  Loubiere  urges,  as  the  molt  necef- 
fary  Qualification  of  a  Miflionary  is,  that  he 
conform  himfelf  as  much  as  he  poffibly  can 
with  Innocence,  to  the  Manners  of  the  People 
in  his  Diet,  Lodging,  &c.  and  inftances  in 
the  Succefs  a  certain  Father  had  by  obferving 
this  Method  in  Madura :  He  liv’d  like  a  Bra- 
min  of  the  Woods,  he  tells  us,  went  with  his 
Head  and  Feet  bare,  and  his  Body  almoft 
naked,  imitated  them  in  their  abftemious  way 
of  Living,  and  by  this  Method  is  faid  to  have 
converted  feveral  Thoufands :  Above  all 
things,  there  ruuft  appear  no  Defign  of  railing 
a  Fortune  or  growing  Rich  at  their  Expence, 
^  And  as  the  Indians  do  not  feem  to  have  any 
fon  why  Prejudice  t0  anY  particular  Religion,  Loubiere 
Chriftia-  is  of  Opinion,  they  would  have  been  ena- 
nityisnot  mour’d  with  the  Beauties  of  Chriftianity  long 
mUnr'A  not  tjie  ^varjcej  Ambition,  Inju- 

ftice.  Treachery  and  Tyranny  of  fome  Euro¬ 
pean  Nations  in  the  Indies,  fo  contradicted 
their  Doctrine,  as  to  raife  in  the  Indians  a  juft 
Abhorrence  of  their  Perfons.  To  which  may 
be  added,  the  Diffolute  and  Profligate  Lives  of 
moft  Chriftians  who  vifit  that  Coaft. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


Treats  of  their  Marriages ,  Women ,  Children ,  Slaves 
and  Funeral  Rites. 

•  UTI7"HENa  Perfon  defigns  to  Marry  his 
amage.  y  y  c,on  jnto  any  parnjiy5  he  employs 

fome  Women  to  propofe  it  to  her  Relations ; 
and  if  the  Propofal  be  accepted,  the  Nativity 
of  the  Young  Fellow  and  his  Miftrefs  is 

Calcu- 
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Calculated  by  fome  pretended  Conjurer : 

They  confult  him  alfo  to  know  if  it  is  like  to 
prove  a  Happy  Match,  but  principally  whe¬ 
ther  the  Family  they  Marry  into  is  Rich  ;  for 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Government  is  fuch,  thac 
every  Man  is  forc’d  to  conceal  his  Wealth. 

Upon  the  Anfwer  of  the  Cunning-Man,  both 
Tides  form  their  Refolutions :  When  the  Old 
Folks  are  agreed,  the  Young  Fellow  is  allow’d 
to  vifit  his  Miftrefs  Three  Times,  and  make 
her  fome  fmall  Prefent  of  Betel  or  Fruit  :  At 
the  Third  Vifit  the  Relations  are  prefent,  and 
the  Lady’s  Portion  is  paid  down  :  And  now 
the  Marriage  is  look’d  upon  to  be  compleat, 
and  the  new  Married  Couple  have  Prefents 
made  them  by  their  Friends. 

They  proceed  foon  after  to  Confummation,  No  ReH 
without  performing  any  Religious  Ceremo-  8l0US  Ce 
ny  ,*  for  the  Talapoins  are  by  their  Law  prohi-Jf™^ 
bited  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  Solemnities  '.Confum- 
Some  Days  after  indeed  they  go  to  the  Houfe  macion. 
where  the  Wedding  is  held,  and  fprinkle  the 
Married  Couple  with  Holy  Water,  and  re¬ 
peat  fome  Prayers  for  their  Happinefs. 

The  Wedding  is  attended  with  Mirth  and 
Feafting,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  World,  and 
Perfons  are  hir’d  to  Dance  and  divert  the 
Company ;  but  neither  the  Married  Couple 
or  their  Relations  ever  Dance  on  thefe  Occa- 
fions.  The  Entertainment  is  made  at  the 
Bride’s  Father’s,  where  the  Bridegroom  builds 
an  Apartment  on  purpofe,  which  is  foon  done 
after  their  flight  way  of  Building  ;  here  the 
new  Married  Couple  remain  fome  Months, 
and  then  go  to  a  Settlement  of  their  own. 

The  Ornaments  of  a  Mandarin’s  Daughter 
at  a  Wedding,  is  fuch  a  Coronet  or  Circle  of 
Gold  as  the  Mandarin  wears  on  his  Cap  of 

Z  z  2  Cere- 
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Ceremony  :  Her  Cloaths  are  alfo  finer  than 
ordinary,  and  her  Pendants  of  greater  Value  ; 
and  fhe  has  more  Rings  than  ufual  on  her 
Fingers.  The  greareft  Fortune  at  Siam  does 
not  exceed  yooo  Crowns,1  and  the  Man’s 
Subftance,  as  near  as  they  can  guefs,  is  equal 
to  it.  'J'hey  may  have  more  Wives  than  one  ; 
but  this  Liberty  is  feldom  taken,  unlefs  by 
the  Great  Men  ;  and  thac  more  for  State,  ’cis 
faid,  than  any  thing  eife. 

OneWife  When  they  have  feveral  Wives,  one  is  call’d 
the  reft  the  Chief  or  Great  Wife,  the  others  are  pur¬ 
chas’d  and  Attendants  on  her  ;  the  Children 
of  thefe  Inferior  Wives,  call  their  Father  Lord 
as  well  as  Father ;  the  other  only  call  him 
Father. 

Marriage  in  the  firft  Degree  of  Confangui- 
nity  is  prohibited  ;  notwithftanding  which 
the  prefent  King,  ’tis  laid.  Marry ’d  his  own 
Sifter,  and  having  an  only  Daughter  by  her, 
afterwards  Marry’d  her;  their  Princes  think¬ 
ing  it  beneath  them  to  Marry  any  but  their 
own  Blood. 

The  Children  of  the  Chief  Wife  only  in¬ 
herit  the  Husband’s  Eftate ;  the  Children  of 
the  Inferior  Wives  are  accounted  Slaves,  and 
lnfhe^r both  ^ey  and  their  Children  may  be  fold  by 
the  Heir. 

The  Effaces  of  the  Siamefe  confift  for  the 
moft  part  in  Money  and  Goods;  for  tho’ 
their  Lands  are  faid  to  be  Hereditary,  the 
King  feizes  on  them  when  he  pleafes,  even 
after  he  has  fold  them  himfelf,  without  re¬ 
turning  the  Value;  fo  that  few  care  for  en¬ 
larging  their  Fields :  and  they  endeavour  to 
conceal  their  Perfonal  Eftate  from  theObfer- 
vation  of  their  Prince,  who  is  fometimes  as 
free  with  that  too. 

Diamonds 
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Diamonds  therefore  are  mightily  valued  at 
Siam,  being  eafily  conceal’d. 

The  Siamefe  Wives  are  remarkable  for  Women 
their  Fidelity  to  their  Husbands  ;  Jealoufy  is  . 
hardly  heard  of  amongft  them:  They  work Dlh' 
for  their  Husbands,  and  maintain  them  all8 
the  Time  they  are  in  the  King’s  Service ; 
which  is  not  only  Six  Months  in  the  Year, 
but  fometimes  the  Prince  compels  them  to 
remain  in  his  Service  Two  or  Three  Years 
together.  There  is  a  Liberty  of  Divorce  Divorces, 
allow’d  ;  but  this  is  never  practis’d  unlefs 
among  the  poor  People,  when  they  can’t  tell 
how  to  live  and  maintain  their  Families : 

It  is  in  the  Man’s  Power  only  to  Divorce 
himfelf,  but  he  never  denies  the  fame  Liberty 
to  the  Wife,  if  (he  requires  it  ;  and  tho’  he 
reftores  the  Portion  (he  brought,  the  Chil¬ 
dren  are  equally  divided  between  them,  unlefs 
there  is  an  odd  one,  which  falls  to  the  Woman’s 
fhare  ;  for  fhe  takes  theFirft  and  Third,  and 
all  the  odd  Numbers,  and  the  Husband  the 
reft  :  After  the  Divorce,  the  Parties  are  at 
liberty  to  Marry  again  the  very  Day,  if  they 
think  fit.  But  tho’  thefe  Divorces  are  allow’d, 
they  are  generally  detefted  by  this  People. 

The  Husband  is  abfolute  in  his  Family,  Power  of 
and  may  fell  his  Wives  and  Children,  except  the  Fa- 
the  Chief;  and  the  Widow  has  the  famether  and 
Power  after  his  Death,  unlefs  the  Children  Mother* 
of  the  even  Number,  the  felling  of  whom, 
the  Father’s  Relations  may  oppofe.  But  the 
Father  may  not  kill  his  Wives  or  Children  ; 
all  killing  of  Perfons,  but  in  their  own  defence, 
being  contrary  to  their  Laws. 

It  is  not  reckon’d  Scandalous  for  Unmar-  s;mple 
ry’d  People,  who  have  the  difpofal  of  them- ^orn*ca* 
felves,  to  lie  together;  and  the  Women  of Sc°anda-0t 
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Vegu ,  who  live  at  Siam,  will  offer  themfelves 
to  Foreigners,  and  continue  as  faithful  to 
them  as  their  Wives  while  they  remain  in 
the  Place  :  They  are  proud  of  being  with 
Child  by  a  White  Man,  and  are  not  the  lefs 
efteem’d  by  their  Nation.  But  the  Women  of 
Siam,  Loubiere  obferves,  are  too  proud  eafily 
to  admit  Foreigners  to  their  Bed.  Our  Sailors 
on  the  contrary  tell  us,  that  they  are  very 
forward  in  offering  their  Perfons  ,*  but  poffi- 
bly  our  People  may  not  diftinguifli  between 
the  Natives  of  Siam  and  thofe  of  Pegu,  who 
refide  there. 

Will  Sur-  Patents  are  anfwerable  for  the  Fauls  of 
render  their  Children  ;  and  tho’  a  Son  charg’d  with 
them-  any  Crime  has  made  his  Efcape,  if  his 
feives  to  Father  or  Mother,  or  any  of  his  collateral 
?  a  rents/  Relations  are  taken  up  by  the  Government 
on  his  account,  he  will  not  fail  to  furrender 
himfelf  to  indemnify  them. 

The  Women  of  Siam  managing  all  the 
Trade,  enjoy  a  perfed  Liberty  ;  but  it  is  faid 
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are  more  Jealous  of  their  Husband’s  Honour 
in  this  particular,  than  their  Husbands  are  of 
them.  The  Wives  of  People  of  Quality  fel- 
dom  flir  abroad  but  to  the  Temples,  or  to 
bundance  make  a  Family  Vifit;  this  does  not  proceed 
of  Ho-  from  any  Reftraint  of  the  Husbands,  but  they 
place  their  Glory  in  their  Chaftity,  and 
therefore  are  extreamly  cautious  of  giving 
the  leaft  colour  for  fcandalous  Reports.  And 
it  is  obferv’d  of  the  Indian  Women,  that  they 
had  rather  their  Husbands  fhould  kill  them 
than  fuffer  them  to  fall  into  the  Flands  of 
their  Enemies ;  nor  do  the  Husbands  regret 
any  thing  more  than  their  being  taken 
Prifoners. 

But 


i 
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But  tho’  thefe  fine  things  may  befaidofr  . 
the  generality  of  their  Women,  there  do  not  ofThe^ 
want  Inftances  of  Ladies  who  will  hazard  Prince  ra 
their  Honour  and  their  Lives  to  gratify  a  the  Wo 
Lafcivious  Humour  :  This  indeed  principally  m~n  i*13* 
happens  among  the  Wives  of  the  Great,  or  end‘ 
the  Royal  Concubines,  whoare  poflibly  flight¬ 
ed  and  negle&ed  by  their  Tyrants  for  fome 
one  She-Favourite.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  Indian  Princes  feldom  fail  to  punifh 
with  the  crueleft  Deaths,  fuch  Women  as  are 
unfaithful  to  their  Bed,  as  they  term  it  ;  tho’ 
perhaps  the  unhappy  Creatures  they  have 
thus  imprifon’d  in  their  Seraglios,  are  hardly 
known  to  them,  and  only  feek  to  fatisfy  that 
propenfity  Heaven  has  implanted  in  them  ,• 
and  to  propagate  their  Species  in  a  way 
which  they  cannot  be  ignorant  Nature  de- 
fign’d  they  fhould. 

The  King  of  Siam  however  looks  upon  it 
to  be  in  the  Power  of  any  Woman  to  fupprefs 
thefe  Defires ;  and  therefore  orders  fuch  Offen¬ 
ders,  firft  to  be  cover’d  by  a  Horfe,  and  then 
put  to  Death.  One  of  thefe  Unhappy  Crea¬ 
tures,  Loubiere  gives  us  an  Account  of,  whom 
the  King  order’d  to  be  thrown  to  the  Ty- 
gers,  and  they  refufmg  to  feize  on  her,  his 
Majefty  offer’d  her  a  Pardon  ,•  but  fhe  chofe 
this  cruel  Death  rather  than  live  any  longer 
under  his  Tyranny  :  Whereupon  the  Tygers 
were  fet  upon  her,  and  he  had  the  Inhuma¬ 
nity  to  Band  and  fee  her  torn  in  pieces.  But 
fure  the  Penances  of  the  Seraglio  muft  be 
great,  when  thefe  Unfortunate  Wretches 
choofe  rather  to  be  devour’d  by  Wild  Beads 
than  endure  them.  The  King  is  not  altoge-  More  f*- 
ther  fo  unmerciful  to  the  Gallant,  it  feems  ,*  ^ 
but  the  Baftinado  is  often  held  a  fufficient  Gallant. 
Attonement  for  his  Crime.  If 
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If  a  Perfon  of  Quality’s  Daughter  goes 
aftray,  (he  is  fold  to  an  Officer  who  has  a 
Patent  from  the  King  for  liberty  to  proftitute 
Young  Women  ,•  and  he  has  not  lefs  than 
Five  or  Six  Hundred  of  thefe  Ladies  under 
his  Care. 

None  are  afraid  of  Marrying  on  account 
of  Poverty,  or  the  having  of  Children  ,*  for 
their  Relations  feldom  fuffer  them  to  beg  : 
The  only  Beggars,  almoft,  are  thofe  who  have 
no  Relations ;  and  Slavery  is  not  fo  Blame¬ 
ful  as  Beggary,  even  to  the  Families  they  be¬ 
long  to  as  well  as  themfelves. 

Their  Slaves  are  employ’d  either  in  Huf- 
bandry  and  Gardening,  or  in  fome  Domeftick 
Affairs ;  or  rather  they  are  permitted  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  by  their  Labours,  paying 
their  Matters  annually  from  4  Ticals  to  8  out 
of  their  Gains,  that  is,  fo  many  3  s.  per  Ann . 
or  thereabouts. 

A  Perfon  may  become  a  Slave  feveral 
ways,  either  he  is  taken  Captive  in  War,^  be¬ 
comes  fo  for  Debt,  or  may  be  condemn  d  to 
Slavery  for  fome  Crime  ;  or  laftly,  he  may 
be  Born  a  Slave ;  and  the  Children  of  fuch 
who  are  Slaves  for  Debt  born  during  the  Sla¬ 
very,  are  accounted  Slaves  tho’  their  Parents 
pay  the  Debt,  and  thereby  recover  their 
Liberty  afterwards :  If  the  Mother  be  a  Slave 
and  the  Father  Free,  the  odd  Number  belongs 
to  her  Matter  and  the  even  to  the  Father, 
provided  this  Commerce  be  with  confent  of 
the  Matter  ,•  otberwife  all  the  Children  are 
Slaves  to  the  Matter. 

Thofe  who  are  Slaves  to  the  King  are  con- 
ftantly  employ’d  in  his  Service,  and  main¬ 
tain’d  by  him  ;  and  thofe  who  are  call’d  Free¬ 
men,  are  oblig’d  to  fpend  Six  Months  in  his 
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Majefty’s  Service  Yearly,  and  maintain  them¬ 
felves  ;  but  the  Slaves  of  particular  Men  are 
not  employ’d  in  the  King’s  Works,  and  yet 
the  King  never  oppofes  his  Subje&s  making 
themfelves  Slaves,  if  they  are  inclin’d  to  part 
with  the  little  Liberty  they  have  for  a  Main¬ 
tenance. 

When  a  Siamefe  Dyes,  the  Corps  is  immedi-  punerais. 
ately  put  into  a  Coffin  lacker’d  and  gilded  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  Stench,  ’tis  Laid ,  they 
endeavour  to  confume  the  Bowels  of  the  De¬ 
ceas’d  with  Mercury,  and  have  fometimes 
Leaden  Coffins :  They  place  the  Coffin  upon 
a  Bedftead  or  Table,  and  it  remains  in  the 
Lloufe  till  the  Preparations  are  made  for  the 
Funeral,  and  the  Llead  of  the  Family  can 
attend  the  Solemnity  :  In  the  mean  time  they 
burn  Perfumes  before  the  Corps,  and  fet  up 
Lighted  Tapers.  The  Talapoins  alfo  range 
themfelves  round  the  Tides  of  the  Room  every 
Night,  and  entertain  the  Family  with  Hymns 
and  Difcourfes  fuicable  to  the  Occafion  •  for 
which  they  are  rewarded  with  Money  as  well 
as  good  Provifion, 

In  the  mean  time  a  fquare  fpot  of  Ground 
is  enclos’d  with  a  Bambou  Pale  near  feme 
Temple  ,•  round  which  are  hung  the  painted 
and.  gilded  Papers  which  the  Family  make, 
representing  Houfes,  Goods,  Animals,  &c. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Square  ffands  the  Funeral 
Pile,  which,  befides  other  Wood,  has  Yellow 
Sanders,  Lignum  Aloes,  and  other  fweet 
Woods  in  it,  according  to  the  Ability  of  the 
Family  ;  and  the  Pile  is  built  of  Earth  as  well 
as  Wood  to  a  great  Height. 

The  Corps  is  always  carry’d  to  the  Pile  in 
the  Morning,  with  the  Sound  of  feveral  kinds 
of  Inftruments,  attended  by  the  Family  of  the 
A  a  a  Deceas’d, 
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Deceas’d,  both  Men  and  Women  cloath’d  in 
White,  and  with  White  Vails,  bewailing 
themfelves  all  the  way,  according  to  Cuftom ; 
after  them  follow  the  reft  of  his  Friends 
and  Relations,  and  they  choofe  to  go  in  their 
Barges  by  Water  towards  the  Burying-Place, 
as  far  as  they  can. 

They  do  not  burn  the  Coffin,  but  take  the 
Body  out  of  it  and  lay  it  on  the  Pile  :  The 
Talapoins  of  the  Convent  ling  Doleful  Hymns 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  then  retire  ;  it 
being  a  Sin  for  them  to  be  prefent  when  the 
Shows  and  Plays  are  exhibited,  as  there 
always  are  on  this  Occafion,  attended  with  a 
kind  of  a  Feftival.  The  Relations  notwith- 
ftanding  do  not  feem  to  be  mov’d  by  them, 
but  continue  their  Lamentations,  tho’  there 
are  no  hir’d  Mourners  amongft  them. 

The  Tala  join’s  Servant  fets  Fire  to  the  Pile 
about  Noon,  which  having  burnt  about  Two 
Hours,  the  Corps  is  rather  fcorch’d  than  con- 
fum’d,  tho’  it  is  ufually  reported  to  be  burnt 
to  Aihes  ,•  this  being  thought  to  derive  fome 
Honour  on  the  Deceas’d.  The  painted  Papers 
which  fhould  have  been  burnt  with  the  De¬ 
ceas’d,  are  generally  feiz’d  by  the  Talapoins 
to  be  fold  at  fome  fucceeding  Funeral,  not 
regarding  the  Occafion  the  Deceas’d  may 
have  for  them  in  the  other  World.  All  the 
Company  are  Entertain’d  by  the  Family  for 
Three  Days ;  who  alfo  beftow  Alms  on  the 
Talapoins  of  the  Convent  where  the  Funeral  is 
folemniz’d,  and  are  at  the  Charge  of  Fire¬ 
works:  But  this  can  be  underftood  only  of 
the  Funerals  of  che  Great.  Where  a  Son  is  not 
at  the  Death  of  his  Father  in  Circomftances 
to  perform  all  this,  if  he  happens  to  be  ad¬ 
vanc’d  afterwards,  he  will  fometimes  caufe 
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his  Father’s  Corps  to  be  dug  up  to  make  him 
a  Noble  Funeral. 

The  Remains  of  the  Corps  which  is  uncon-  Pyramids 
fum’d,  is  put  into  the  Coffin  and  bury’d  under  inftead  of 
one  of  the  Pyramids  which  Hand  about  thej°™b' 
^Temple  ,*  and  fometimes  they  alfo  bury  with  n"S‘ 
it  precious  Stones  andTreafure:  Thefe  Py¬ 
ramids  ferve  inftead  of  Tombffones  ^  but  the 
Siamefe  have  no  Epitaphs,  and  the  Pyramids 
are  fo  flightly  built  that  they  feldom  laft 
above  an  Age.  The  Burying  Places  by  the 
Temples  are  faid  to  be  fo  Sacred,  that  none 
dare  touch  the  Treafure  buried  there  :  But 
Loubiere  allures  us,  he  has  known  them  borrow 
Files  of  the  Europeans ,  to  cut  the  great  Iron 
Bars  in  two,  which  fecur’d  them. 

The  Siamefe  of  Quality  ufually  build  aTem  Te 
Temple  on  purpofe,  near  the  Place  they  de- built Vy 
fign  to  be  the  Burying  Place  of  the  Family  •  the  Bury- 
and  thofe  who  cannot  be  at  that  Expence,  inSPiaces- 
prefent  fome  Idol  to  a  Temple  already  built :  ^exl:  t0 
Thofe  who  are  poor,  bury  their  Parents  with-  Burying, 
out  being  at  the  Charge  of  a  Funeral  Pile  ;  the  being 
and  if  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  the  Talavowsdevoui'd 
to  ling  the  ufual  Burying  Hymns,  as‘  theb?p‘rds 
lowed:  degree  of  Relpedf  they  can  pay  to  their  °s  mo'ft 
Deceas’d  Parents,  they  expofe  them  on  adefirable. 
Scaffold  to  be  devour’d  by  Birds  of  Prey. 

Criminals  Executed  by  the  State,  Children  The  Un- 
Still-born,  Women  who  dye  in  Childbed,  f°rtunate 
thofe  who  are  guilty  of  Self-Murder,  and  fuch  e^m’d 
as  come  to  any  Untimely  End  are  never  wicked, 
Buried  ;  fuch  Perfons  being  deem’d  to  have  and  de- 
drawn  the  Judgments  of  Heaven  upon  them  ny’d 
by  their  Crimes.  nera’  Ho* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  firfv  Difcovery  of 
the  Ladrone  and  Philippine  Iflands  by 
Magellans. 

IFORE  we  advance  any 
further  Weftward  on  the 
Continent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  turn  back  and  take 
a  View  of  the  Oriental  Iflands 
we  have  left  behind ;  and  of 
thefe  the  Ladrone  and  Philip¬ 
pine  Iflands  lie  turtheft  Eaft.  „ 

The  Firft  European  who  dilcoverd  thele 

a«Sf.Iflands,  was  FerJmaoJm  MgUawt  or  «*<*»», 
pine  iflands  jn  his  intended  Voyage  round  the  world, 
tiifcover’dwj,|ch  his  Ships  afterwards  periorm  d,  tho 
by  uagd-  he  was  unfortunately  kill’d  in  one  of  them  in 
lan5‘  a  Skirmifh  with  the  Natives.  I  his  being  the 
firft  Man  that  attempted  to  Sail  round  the 

Globe,  it  may  be  expected  here.,  we  mould 
3  give 
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give  fome  Account  of  his  Expedition  :  He 
was  a  Vortuguefe  Gentleman  by  Birth,  and  had 
ferv’d  his  Country  both  in  the  Wars  of  Africa, 
and  the  Ea/l-Indies,  and  particularly  under 
Albuquerque  the  Famous  Vortuguefe  General, 
who  reduc’d  Goa  and  Malacca  to  the  Obedience 
of  that  Crown  :  Magellans  having  had  a  con- 
fiderable  Share  in  thofe  A&ions,  and  finding 
himfelf  negle&ed  by  the  Government  of 
Vortugal ,  and  even  deny’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  the 
fmall  advance  of  a  Ducat  a  Month  in  his  Pay  ; 
left  the  Court  of  Vortugal  in  Difguft,  and 
offer’d  his  Service  to  Charles  V.  then  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain. 

Pope  Alexander  the  <5th,  it  feems,  upon  the  Pope 
difcovery  of  America  by  Columbus ,  had  by  his^jj3^ 
Bull,  dated  3  of  May,  1493.  granted  to  the  Weftem 
King  of  Spain,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors  forDifcove- 
ever,  all  the  Countries  and  Iflands  difcover’d  ries  to 
and  to  be  difcover’d.  One  Hundred  Leagues^*2”’ 
Weftward  and  Southward  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Verd-Ijlands.  The  Vortuguefe ,  who  had  be-  and  the 
fore  this  time  difcover’d  the  Paflage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  had  obtain’d  a  Grant Partu&*  * 
of  Pope  Martin  the  fth,  about  the  Year,  1442. 
of  all  Countries  difcover’d  and  to  be  disco¬ 
ver’d  to  the  South  and  Eaft  of  Cape  Bajadore , 
which  lies  on  the  Weftern  fide  of  Africa ,  Lat. 

27  North  i  look’d  upon  this  Bull  as  an  En¬ 
croachment  on  their  former  Grant,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  difpute  the  Spaniards  Right.  However 
both  Nations  came  at  length  to  this  Agree¬ 
ment,  that  the  Fine  mention’d  in  the  Grant 
to  Spain,  to  be  drawn  from  North  to  South 
through  the  Azores,  and  Cape  Verd-Ijlands  fhould 
be  extended  270  Leagues  further  Weftward  ; 
and  that  all  Lands  difcover’d  to  the  Weftward 
of  that  Line  fhould  fall  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
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the  Countries  towards  the  Eafl  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  that  neither  fhouid  Trade  in  the 
others  Limits.  This  Agreement  was  made 
the  7th  of  June,  Anno  Dom.  1493,  and  rati¬ 
fy ’d  by  the  King  of  Spain  2d  July  following, 
and  by  the  King  of  Portugal  the  27th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  after  :  And  upon  this  both  Parties  pre¬ 
par’d  to  make  further  Difcoveries,  the  one  to 
the  Eaft  and  the  other  to  the  Weft.  But 
Hrft  dif '■  John  King  of  Portugal  dying.  Anno  1495’, 
the^wa^/  Emanuel  his  Succeffor,  in  purfuance  of 
to  the  y  his  Predeceifor’s  Defign,  in  the  Year  1497, 
Eafl  indies  fitted  out  Three  Ships  under  the  Command 
by  the  of  Vajco  di  Gama ,  who  having  doubled  the 
h  *  CaPe  °f  H°pe>  arriv’d  at  Callicut  on  the 
°  c  Weftern  fide  of  the  Continent  of  India  ;  and 
returning  to  Portugal  in  the  Year  1499,  gave 
an  account  of  the  Feaziblenefs  of  eftablifhing 
a  Trade  with  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  the  Year  ijoo,  King  Emanuel  fitted  out 
another  Fleet,  confiding  cf  13  Sail  and  1700 
Men,  who  in  going  out,  difcover’d  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Brazil;  they  afterwards  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  arriv’d  at  Callicut  •  but 
were  prevented  fettling  here  by  the  Moors ,  or 
Mahometans  of  Arabia ,  who  had  long  enjoy’d 
this  Trade  to  themfelves,  and  tranfported  the 
Spices  and  Riches  of  India  to  "Turkey  •  from 
whence  they  had  hitherto  been  convey’d  to 
Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  Sail’d  from  Callicut  to  Cochin, 
being  to  the  Southward  of  Callicut  in  10  De¬ 
grees  North  Latitude,  not  far  from  Cape  Co¬ 
morin,  the  moft  Southern  part  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Proper  India  •  and  having  now  got 
tooting  in  the  Country,  feveral  Squadrons 
of  Ships  were  immediately  difpatch’d  from 

Portugal 
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Portugal  one  after  another  to  fupport  their 
Countrymen  ,•  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  great  Monfp<? 
part  of  the  Rich  Merchandize  of  the  Indies 3\\Zft  the 
which  us’d  to  come  by  the  way  of  Turky ,  Indian 
was  tranfported  to  Europe  by  the  Portugal Trade, 
.Fleet. 

The  Portuguefe  were  no  fooner  in  Polfeffion 
of  Malacca,  but  they  difcover’d  the  Molucca’s 
or  Spice-ljlands  •  at  which  time  Maglianes  re¬ 
turning  Home,  and  not  being  rewarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Expeditions,  as  hasbeen  hinted 
above,  offer’d  his  Service  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  jth,  propofing  to  difcover  a  Paftage 
to  thefe  very  Spice-ljlands  by  failing  Weftward, 
which  he  apprehended  would  bring  them 
within  the  Emperor’s  fhare,  according  to  the 
Agreement  above-mentioned  ,•  that  all  Coun¬ 
tries  which  fhould  be  difcover’d  Weftward 
fhould  belong  to  Spain ,  as  all  the  Difcoveries 
Eaftward  were  to  belong  to  the  Portuguefe. 

Thus  much  feem’d  neceffary  to  premife,  in 
order  to  let  the  Reader  into  the  Occafion  of 
the  firft  Difcovery  of  the  Philippines :  I  proceed 
now  to  give  a  fhort  Account  of  this  Voyage 
of  Maglianes,  but  defer  the  Relation  of  the 
Difcoveries  and  Acquifitions  of  the  Portuguefe 
on  the  Coafts  of  Africa  and  the  Eaf  -Indies  to 
the  next  Pamphlet  ,•  where  I  (hall  treat  of  the 
Molucca’s  and  Spice-ljlands ,  fo  much  the  Defire 
of  all  European  Nations. 

Ferdinandus  Maglianes  having  fuggeftedtO  the 

Emperor  the  Probability  of  difcovering  a  Firft 

Way  to  the  Spice-ljlands  by  failing  Weftward,  Voyage 

the  Emperor  foon  hearken’d  to  him,  and  ,che 

order’d  Five  Ships  to  be  fitted  out  and  man’d  wherein 

with  Three  Hundred  Men,  of  whom  Thirty  the  Philip* 

were  Portuguefe ;  and  of  this  Fleet  made  Ma-  p‘ne ijiands 

gellans  Admiral,  who  fet  Sail  from  Sevil  the  were  ,1‘r" 

,  cover  a. 
loth 
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10th  of  Augujt  if  19.  on  the  ;d  of  October  fol¬ 
lowing  he  arriv’d  at  Cape  Verd  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africk ,  which  lies  within  if  Degrees  of  the 
Equator.  He  held  on  his  Courfe  to  the  South 
Weft,  till  he  came  upon  the  Coaft  of  Brazil 
in  22  Degrees  South  Latitude,  where  he  took 
in  Tome  frefti  Provifions.  The  Spainards  who 
liv’d  to  return  Home  again  gave  a  very  extra¬ 
vagant  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
Country,  which  has  fince  appear’d  to  have 
little  Truth  in  it.  They  afterwards  failed 
into  the  foth  Degree  of  South  Latitude, 
where  they  pretended  to  meet  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  Race  of  Giants,  which  have  never  been 
heard  of  fince  ;  and,  among  other  improbable 
Stories,  tell  us,  that  their  way  of  letting 
Blood  there  was  by  chopping  a  great  Gafh 
in  their  Arms  and  Legs  with  a  Hatchet,  in- 
ftead  of  ufing  a  Launcet ;  and  the  way  of 
Vomiting  their  Patients  was,  by  thrufting 
an  Arrow  a  Foot  and  Half  long  down  their 
Throats.  So  little  Credit  is  to  be  given  to 
fome  Difcoverers,  efpecially  where  they 
happen  to  be  People  of  no  Judgment,  and 
who  have  but  little  regard  to  Truth,  as  it 
happen’d  in  this  Cafe,  where  the  Comman¬ 
der  Magellans  and  moft  of  the  Officers  died  in 
the  Voyage,  and  very  few  befides  the  com¬ 
mon  Sailors  return’d  to  give  an  Account  of 
the  Expedition. 

From  this  Country  of  Giants  and  Monfters 
Streights  they  at  length  arriv’d  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Lz>t^dfr- *  Streights,  afterwards  call’d  the  Streights  of 
cover’d.  Magellan ,  from  the  Admiral  that  difcover’d 
them.  Thefe  lie  in  Degrees  of  South  La¬ 
titude,  and  are  about  100  Leagues  in  Length, 
but  of  a  very  uncertain  Breadth  ,*  being  in 
fome  Places  feveral  Leagues,  and  in  others 
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not  above  half  a  League  over  ;  the  Land  on 
both  Sides  uneven  and  Mountainous  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Snow.  The  Point  of  Land  from 
whence  Magellan!  firft  difcover’d  the  Pacifck 
Ocean ,  or  South  Sea,  as  it  is  ufually  call’d,  was 
a  Promontory,  which  in  Memory  of  it  he 
ftii’d  Cape  Drfiderato;  but  one  of  the  Ships  in  the 
Company,  it  feems,  thinking  there  would  be 
now  no  end  of  their  Voyage,  left  him  and  re¬ 
turned  Home :  In  thefe  Streights  they  found 
plenty  of  frefh  Water,  Fifh,  Herbs,  Wood 
and  very  good  Harbours.  They  enter’d  the 
T act fick  Ocean  November  28,  1920.  on  which 
they  fail’d  above  Three  Months  to  the  North 
Weft  without  feeing  Land,  and  were  put  to 
very  great  Hardfhips  for  want  of  Piovifions, 
feveral  of  their  Men  dying  in  the  way  ;  buc 
they  had  the  good  Fortune  all  the  while  of  a 
fair  Wind  and  a  fmooth  Sea,  which  are  al> 
ways  to  be  found  in  this  Ocean  within  30  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Equator,  in  failing  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  America  to  the  E aft- Indie s  :  The  WindThe 
’tis  obfervable  in  thofe  Latitudes  (as  well  in  Wind 
other  Seas  as  this)  conftantly  attends  the  Sun^a>'s 
in  his  Courfe,  at  lead:  in  the  Ocean  at  anY  oucatSea 
great  diftance  from  Land,  except  within  2  or in  thofe 
3  Degrees  of  the  Line,  where  the  Winds  ar.eLatimdes 
found  to  be  variable  ;  otherwife  for  30  De-  Wbich  lie 
grees  on  each  Side  the  Line,  the  Wind  hardiy^ar  •  f 
ever  fits  Wefterly  at  any  diftance  from  Land.  °pi 
But  to  return  to  Magellan! ,  on  the  6th  of 
March  15:20,  having  Sailed  146  Degrees  \nLa^one 
Longitude  to  the  Weft  ward,  he  difcover’d  #?w.rdif- 
the  lflands  of  Ladrones ,  or  Robbers,  as  he  after- cover’d, 
wards  call’d  them  from  the  Thievifh  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  People;  lying,  according  to  his 
Obfervation,  in  about  12  Degrees  North 
Latitude  ;  Flere  he  went  alhore  and  refrefh’d 
B  b  b  his 
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his  Men,  but  the  People  of  the  Ifland  being 
very  troublefome,  he  fail’d  in  a  few  Days  for 
the  Philippines ,  where,  as  has  been  already 
,  hinted,  he  was  kill’d  in  a  Skirmifh  with  the 
Death.-*  *  Natives  ;  having  a  little  before  his  Death  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Intelligence  that  the  Molucca-ljlands , 
which  he  came  out  in  fearch  of,  were  not 
far  diftant :  And  his  Ships  afterwards  purfuing 
the  Voyage  arriv’d  at  Tidore ,  one  of  the  Mo- 
.  luecas3  on  the  8th  of  November,  ipi.  In  thefe 
His  Ships  jQan<3s  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 

FaSory at  refpeCtive  Princes,  and  fuffer’d  to  build  a 
the  spice •  Fort  and  ereCt  a  Factory  at  Tidore :  They  alfo 
flu  ds.  ieft  one  of  their  Ships  which  was  leaky  there 
to  be  refitted,  which  the  Portuguefe  afterwards 
took  as  Prize,  and  ruin’d  their  Factory.  The 
other  Ships  which  went  out  with  Magellan s 
return’d  to  Spain  about  September,  1522.  And 
now  the  Spaniards  by  Virtue  of  this  Weftern 
Difcovery,  and  the  Factory  they  had  fettled 
at  Tidore,  look’d  upon  it  that  the  Spice-Jflands 
were  their  Property  5  which  the  Portuguefe^ 
who  were  the  firft  Europeans  that  Traded  thi¬ 
ther,  thought  they  had  the  belt  Right  to  ,*  and 
this  cccafion’d  mortal  Feuds  between  them  ; 
till  at  length  the  Emperor,  in  the  Year  15-29, 
UonaZ  having  fome  prefling  occafion  for  Money, 
ges  bis  Mortgag’d  all  his  Intereft  in  thofe  Iflands  to 
Intercft  the  Portuguefe ,  for  the  Loan  of  Three  Hundred 
in  the  and  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,  which  he  never 
S£nds  repaid.  But  I  (hall  fpeak  more  at  large  of 
to  the  the  feveral  Nations  who  have  made  any  Pre- 
*>ortuguefctenf\om  to  thefe  Iflands  hereafter,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Redu¬ 
ction  of  the  Philippines ,  to  the  Obedience  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain ;  and  of  the  prefent  State 
of  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine-  Iflands. 
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Magellan s  was  indeed  the  firft  Difcoverer 
them,  in  the  Year  ifar.  but  there  was  noopthe 
progrefs  made  by  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Spaniards 
Conqueft  of  thefe  Iflands,  until  the  Year  1^64, in  the 
in  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain  •Philippine. 
when  Don  Lewis  de  Valafco ,  Viceroy  of  Mexico , 
font  Michael  Lopez,  de  Lagafpes  with  a  Fleet 
thither,  imagining  that  by  planting  a  Colony 
here,  he  might  eftablilh  a  Trade  between 
AIexico3  China  and  Japan. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  which  lies  Lue9Hi0t 
mod  to  the  North,  is  call’d  Laconia;  but  by  the 
Port  ague fe,  Manila ,  after  the  Name  of  the  chief 
Town  in  the  Ifland.  The  People  of  Luconia , 
and  feveral  of  the  Neighbouring  Iflands,  are 
now  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Spaniards  ,• 
and  neither  in  their  Religion,  Manners 
or  Cuftoms,  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguilh’d  from 
them  :  But  before  l  proceed  to  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription  of  the  Philippines ,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  Ladrone 
Jjlands  which  lie  Four  Hundred  Leagues  to 
the  Eaftward  of  them. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Ladrone  Iflands. 

TH  E  Ladrones  are  a  great  Number  ofLa^ront 
fmall  Iflands,  lying  from  the  Latitude  of ijjands- 
12  Degrees  to  about  28  North;  the  principal 
whereof  are,  1.  Guam  or  fyuana ,  which  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  13  Degrees  21  M.  according 
to  Dampier ;  and  in  Seven  Thoufand  Three 
Hundred  and  Two  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of 
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Cape  Corien'es ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mexico. 
2.  Sarpanta ,  in  Lat.  14.  Buenvifta ,  in  Lat.  iy. 
Saifpara ,  in  Lac.  if.  40.  Anatan,  in  Lat.  17. 
20.  Sarigan ,  in  Lat.  17.  2  j .  Guagaw ,  in  Lat. 
18.  Alamaguan ,  in  Lat.  18.  18.  Pagon,  in  Lat. 
18.  4.  The  Burning  Mouncain  of  Griga,  in 
Lat.  19.  55.  T'ifta  and  M^nga,  in  Lat.  20.  45*. 
Urrac,  in  Lat.  20.  ^5.  J/Ze  Pat  as,  in  Lat. 
25.  30.  Dlfconocida ,  in  Lat.  2j.  fa.  Mala- 
brigo,  in  Lat.  27.  40.  dtx 

The  Iflan'd  of  is  the  mod  frequented 

of  any  of  them;  the  Spaniards  have  a  (mall 
Fort  there  mounted  with  a  few  Iron  Guns, 
and  Garrifon’d  with  Thirty  or  Forty  Soldiers : 
They  have  lately  given  it  the  Name  of  Maria ; 
it  is  about  Twelve  Leagues  long  and  Four 
Extent,  broad,  lying  North  and  South,  and  is  pretty 
high  Champion  Land  ;  at  a  diftance  it  ap¬ 
pears  flat  and  even,  but  coming  near  it  Bands 
(helving;  and  the  Eaft  fide,  which  is  much 
the  highefl,  is  fenc’d  with  fteep  Rocks,  on 
which  the  Waves  continually  beat,  being 
driven  by  the  conftant  Trade  Wind  ;  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ifland  there  is  no  Anchoring. 
Soij.  The  Weft  fide  of  it  is  low  Land,  and  full  of 
fmall  Sandy  Bays,  divided  by  many  Rocky 
Points  :  It  has  a  reddifti  dry  Soil,  but  indif- 
Fruic.  ferently  Fruitful  in  Rice,  Pine-Apples,  Me¬ 
lons,  Oranges,  Limes,  Coco  Nuts;  and  a 
fort  of  Fruit  call’d  by  our  Sailors  Bread-Fruit: 
The  Coco-Nut  Trees  grow  by  the  Sea,  on 
the  Weft  fide  of  the  Ifland,  in  large  Groves 
of  Three  or  Four  Miles  in  length,  and  a  Mile 
or  two  over. 

The  Bread-Fruit,  Dumpier  mentions,  grows 
on  a  Tree  of  the  bignefs  of  a  large  Apple 
Tree  ;  it  has  a  fpreading  Head  full  of 
Branches  and  dark  Leaves  $  the  Fruit  grows 
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on  the  Boughs  like  Apples,  and  is  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  Football ;  it  is  round,  and  has  a 
thick  tough  Rind,  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  it 
is  yellow  and  foft  and  of  a  fweet  Tafte  :  The 
Natives  eat  it  inftead  of  Bread,  they  gather 
it  while  it  is  green  and  hard,  and  bake  it  till 
the  Rind  is  fcorch’d  black  ;  then  fcraping  off 
the  outfide,  there  remains  a  tender  thin  Cruft : 

The  in  fide  is  white  and  foft  like  the  Crumb 
of  a  Penny  Loaf,  and  there  is  neither  Stone 
nor  Seed  in  it,  but  a  pure  Subftance  like 
Bread  ;  but  if  it  be  kept  above  24  Hours,  it 
eats  harfh  and  choky  :  It  is  in  Seafon  Eight 
Months  in  the  Year,  during  which  time  the 
Natives  eat  no  other  fort  of  Bread  ;  Travel¬ 
lers  obferve  this  Tree  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Ladrone  or  Philippine  JJlands.  They  have  Rice, 
fome  Rice,  but  the  Soil  being  dry  is  not  very 
proper  for  it ;  nor  have  they  any  great  plenty 
of  Fifh  :  Their  HogsFlefhis  excellent  Meat, 
being  fed  with  Coco-Nuts. 

The  Natives  are  well  Shap’d,  have  ftrong  Their 
Bodies  and  large  Limbs  ,•  their  Complexion  Perfons 
is  tawny,  their  Hair  black  and  long,  their  defcrib’d. 
Eyes  fmall,  they  have  thick  Lips  and  white 
Teeth,  their  Vifage  is  fomething  long- 
i(h,  and  their  Countenance  ftern  ,•  but  the 
People  notwithftanding  are  Civil  and  Cour¬ 
teous  enough,  tho’  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
acquire  fo  ill  a  Name  upon  the  firft  Difcovery. 

They  are  often  troubled  with  a  Diftemper 
much  like  the  Leprofy  ;  but  otherwife  the 
Country  is  pretty  Healthful,  efpecially  in 
the  Dry  Part  of  the  Year.  In  the  W et  Seafon,  seafons, 
which  begins  in  June  and  lafts  till  October , 
the  Air  is  thick  and  foggy,  but  the  Rains  are 
not  violent  orlafting:  This  Ifland  lies  fo  far 
Weft  of  the  Philippine ,  or  any  other  Country, 

that 
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that  the  Wefterly  Winds  feldom  reach  To 
far  ;  and  when  they  do,  they  do  not  laft 
long. 

Thefe  People  excel  in  building  Boats  and 
Shi*tS  in^  ot^er  Veffels ;  they  build  them  fharp  at 

lf,ping’ both  ends ;  the  Bottom  is  of  one  piece,  made 
like  the  bottom  of  a  Canoo,  which  ferves  in- 
Bead  of  a  Keel,  and  is  28  Fooc  long,*  the 
under  Part  of  this  Keel  is  made  round,  but 
inclining  to  a  Wedge  ;  the  upper  Part  is  almoft 
flat,  and  has  a  very  fmall  Hollow  :  It  is  about 
a  Foot  broad  ;  from  hence  both  Tides  of  the 
Boat  are  carry ’d  up  to  about  five  Foot  high 
with  Plank  of  five  Inches  broad  ;  but  what  is 
moft  remarkable  in  thefe  Boats  is,  one  fide 
of  them  is  flat,  and  the  other  rounding,  with 
a  pretty  large  Belly.  They  are  about  four 
or  five  Foot  broad  aloft,  and  the  Maft 
Bands  in  the  middle  with  a  Yard  fixe  to  it; 
thev  turn  the  flat  fide  of  the  Boat  to  the 
Wind,  which  is  here  almoft  conftantly  Eaft ; 
and  the  Veffel  having  a  Head  at  each  end, 
they  Sail  with  either  of  them  foremoft,  and 
need  not  tack  as  our  Veffels  do ;  and  they 
are  thought  to  Sail  the  beft  of  any  Boats  in 
the  World.  Dampier  made  Tryal  of  one  of 
them,  and  computed  it  would  Sail  24  Miles 
an  Hour;  and  fays,  the  People  of  Guam  will 
Sailtoanotherof  the  Ladrone-JJlands  30  Leagues 
diftance,  and  do  their  Buflnefs,  and  return 
again  in  lefs  than  12  Hours ;  and  that  one  of 
thefe  Boats  being  fent  Exprefs  to  Manila , 
which  is  above  400  Leagues,  perform’d  the 
Voyage  in  four  Days.  The  Tide  here  never 
rifes  above  Two  or  Three  Foot. 
r  The  Natives  of  this  Ifland  have  neat  little 
jnou.ei,  jjoupes  buiic  with  Wood  and  thatcht  with 
Palmeto  Leaves,  and  live  together  in  Villa¬ 
ges 
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ges  by  the  Sea-fhore,  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the 
Ifland,  having  Spainijh  Priefts  among  them  to 
inftrud  them  in  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

There  were  heretofore  about  Three  or  Four 
Hundred  Indians  on  this  Ifland  •  but  the  Na¬ 
tives  making  an  Attempt  upon  the  Spanifi 
Garrifon,  which  confided  only  of  Thirty  or 
Forty  Soldiers,  and  the  Infurre&ion  being 
fupprefs’d  by  the  Governor,  they  deftroy’d 
their  Plantations  and  went  away  to  fome 
other  Iflands,  fo  that  there  was  not  above  a 
Hundred  upon  the  Ifland  when  Dampier  was 
there  ;  and  thofe  that  remain’d  were  fo  fet 
againft  the  Spainards}  that  they  offer’d  to  affift 
the  Englijh  to  take  the  Fort. 

CHAP.  III. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Names ,  Situation  and 
Extent  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  in  general , 
and  of  Mindanao  in  particular  ;  together  ivith 
an  Account  of  the  Winds ,  Monfons ,  Rivets  and 
Harbours  in  the  faid  Ifland  0/Mindanao. 

-I  -  - 

THE  "Philippines  are  a  great  Number  of 
Iflands,  ibme  fay  a  Thoufand  ,*  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  jch  Degree  of  North  Latitude 
to  the  19th,  and  from  the  134th  Degree  of 
Longitude  to  147th,  or  thereabouts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  prefent  Accounts :  They  tie  about 
Four  Hundred  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of 
the  Ladrones ,  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  South 
of  China ,  and  Two  Hundred  Eaft  of  Cochin- 
China. 

They  were  call’d  by  the  Spaniards  the  Philip-  Name, 
pine  Iflands  a  in  Honour  of  Philip  II.  King  of 
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Spain,  in  whofe  Reign  the  firft  European  Co¬ 
lony  was  planted  there  ;  but  by  Ferdinandus 
Magellans ,  the  firft  Difcoveror,  they  were 
call’d  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  being 
difcover’d  on  the  Saturday  before  Eafier3  1^21- 
which  (’tis  faid)  is  call’d  in  Spain  St.  Lazarus’s 
Day  ;  which  I  will  not  anfwer  for,  not  being 
vers’d  in  Popifti  Holidays. 

Firft  In-  Thefe  Iflands  were  probably  firft  Peopled 
a  ltants'fr0m  the  Continent  of  China,  being  formerly 
under  the  Emperor  of  China’s  Government  ,• 
who  deferred  them,  it  feems,  on  account  of 
their  being  too  remote  from  the  reft  of  his 
Dominions ;  but  their  Religious  Rites,  as  well 
as  feveral  other  Cuftoms-  they  retain’d  when 
the  Spaniards  came  thither,  jfhew  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  were  of  Chinefe  Extraction. 

The  principal  of  thefe  Iflands  are  Luconia, 
o/  the  or  as  Portuguefe  call  it,  Manila ,  from  the 
principal  Chief  Town  in  the  Ifland.  2.  Tandaga  or 
Iflands.  Samar ,  fometimes  call’d  Fhilipina.  3.  Masbate . 

4.  Mindoro,  f.  Ltiban.  6.  Paragua.  7.  Fanay. 
8.  Leyte.  9.  Bohol.  10.  Sibu,  Zebu  or  Sogbu. 
II.  Negros,  iz.  'St.John.  13.  Xollo.  14.  Min¬ 
danao.  I  (hail  begin  with  the  Defcription  of 
the  laft. 

Situation  The  Ifland  of  Mindanao  is  the  biggeft  of  all 
tent  ^X"  Philippic3  next  to  Luconia ,  being  Sixty 
Leagues  in  length  and  Forty  or  Fifty  over: 
The  South  Weft  part  of  it  lies  in  about  Six 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  the  North  Eaft 
part  of  it  in  about  Eight  Degrees. 

Three  This  Ifland  is  not  all  fubjeCt  to  one  Prince^ 
feveral  neither  is  the  Religion  or  Language  the  fame 

here*16  *n  every  Part  :  Moft  of  the  People 
indeed  are  Mahometans ,  and  fubjeCt  to  the 
Mindanao  Sultan  of  Mindanao ,  who  Governs  Arbitrarily 
*"'•  and  not  by  any  Written  Laws,  Thefe  are 

proper- 
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properly  Mindanayans ,  and  inhabit  near  the 
Sea  Coafts,  and  have  the  greaceft  Commerce 
with  Strangers. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  middle  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  inhabit  the  Woods  and  Mountains,  H‘lanoons' 
are  call’d  Hilanoons :  Thefe  have  Rich  Mines 
of  Goid  Ore,  and  great  plenty  of  Bees-Wax, 
which  they  exchange  with  the  Mindanayans 
for  Cloathing  and  other  Neceffaries, 

The  Sologues  are  the  leaft  Nation  which  Sologues. 
inhabit  this  Ifland,  and  are  planted  at  the 
North  Weft  part  of  it ;  they  have  little  Com¬ 
merce  with  the  Subjects  of  the  Sultan  of 
Mindanao  ;  but  Trade  much  to  Manila  and 
the  Neighbouring  Iflands. 

There  are  in  the  Ifland  feveral  fine  Har-  Harbours 
hours  and  Bays  for  Ships  to  ride  in  ;  and  and  Ri- 
Navigable  Rivers,  which  as  well  as  their  Seas,  vers- 
are  plentifully  ftor’d  with  Fifh  ;  particularly 
Bonetoes,  Cavaliies,  Breems,  Mullets,  Sea- 
Turtle  or  Tortoife,  and  fmall  Manatee. 

The  Weather  in  this  Ifland  is  not  exceffive  Climate. 
Hot,  tho’  it  lies  near  the  Line,  being  con- 
ftantly  refrefh’d  by  Sea  Breezes :  The  Winds  r 
blow  Eafterly  one  parr  of  the  Year  and  Weft- 
erly  the  other;  thofe  from  the  Eaft  begin  in  and  Sea* 
October,  but  are  not  fettled  before  the  middle fons. 
of  November  •  this  Wind  is  attended  with  Fair 
Weather :  The  Wind  begins  to  come  about  to 
the  Weft  in  May,  but  does  not  blow  fteadily 
from  that  Quarter  till  the  next  Month,  when 
it  brings  with  it  Rains  and  Storms ;  thefe  are 
chiefly  Thunder-Showers,  and  come  againft 
the  Wind.  At  the  Wind’s  firft  Veering  Weft- 
ward  it  blows  faintly,  and  there  is  not  more 
than  one  or  two  Hurricanes  in  a  Day;  and 
after  the  Storm  is  over  the  Wind  fhifts  about 
again  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  Sky  becomes  clear: 
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A  little  after  they  come  thicker  feveral  times 
in  a  Day,  with  violent  gufts  of  Wind  and 
loud  Thunder  Claps  ;  at  length  they  come 
on  fo  thick,  that  the  Wind  continues  in  that 
Quarter  from  whence  the  Hurricanes  arife, 
viz,,  out  of  the  Weft,  where  it  remains  till 
Ottober  or  November ;  during  which  time  they 
have  thick  cloudy  Weather,  violent  Rains, 
and  fometimes  dreadful  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning  ;  the  largeft  Trees  are  torn  up  by  the 
Roots,  and  the  Rivers  overflow  their  Banks 
and  drown  the  flat  Country  ;  and  they  nei¬ 
ther  fee  the  Sun  or  Stars  in  a  Week  fome¬ 
times.  The  worft  Weather  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when 
it  is  very  cool  and  chill.  In  September  both 
the  Wind  and  Rain  abate,  and  the  Air  grows 
clear ;  but  ftill  there  are  thick  Fogs  every 
Morning  till  almoft  Noon,  when  the  Sun 
Ihines  out.  In  Offober  the  Wind  comes  about 
to  the  Eaft  again,  and  blows  fair  till  April. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Treats  of  the  Buildings  at  Mindanao  ,*  the  Genius 
and  Temper  of  the  People  ;  of  their  Stature ,  Com¬ 
plexion  and  Habits  *  and  of  their  Foody  Liquors 
and  Di  verfions. 

Situation  r"|  FIE  City  of  Mindanao  is  the  chief  Town 
of  the  in  the  Ifland,  and  lies  on  the  South  fide 

Town  of  Qf  jc  jn  abouc  tbe  Latitude  of  6  Degrees  North, 
Mindanao.  ancj  ^an(^s  on  the  Banks  of  a  fmall  River 

Buildings  about  Two  Miles  from  the  Sea.  Their  Houfes, 
8  like  thofe  of  Siams  are  built  on  Pofts  between 
Fourteen  and  Twenty  Foot  above  the  Ground, 
and  have  but  one  Floor,  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  Rooms,  and  a  Ladder  to  go  up  to 
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them  :  They  build  in  this  manner  for  the  fame 
Reafon  the  Siamefe  do  ;  namely,  becaufe  their 
Towns  are  generally  in  the  flat  Country  by 
the  River  fides,  which  annually  overflow  their 
Banks  to  a  very  great  Heighth.  Their  Build¬ 
ings  are  very  flight,  the  Walls  and  Floors  being 
made  offplit  Cane  or  Bambou,  and  the  Roofs 
cover’d  with  Palmeto  Leaves :  And  the  People 
keeping  their  Ducks  and  Poultry  underneath 
their  Rooms,  and  making  their  Dunghills  fre¬ 
quently  there,  they  are  not  exceeding  fweet  • 
except  in  the  Time  of  the  Inundation. 

onThse,Srr^!SllInUfe  ^  'arS^  ftandinSS„!r,n-s 
on  180  Great  Pillars  or  Trees,  and  is  muchPalace. 

higher  than  the  common  Buildings  j  with 
great  broad  Stairs  to  go  up  to  it ;  There  are 
Twenty  Iron  Guns  all  mounted  upon  Car¬ 
riages  in  the  firft  Room  of  the  Palace,  all 
Saker  or  Minion  ,•  and  feveral  others  of\he 
Grandees  have  Guns  in  their  Houfes.  Not  far 
from  the  Sultan  s  Palace  there  is  a  Houfe 
built  on  purpofe  for  the  Reception  of  Am- 
balfadors  and  Merchant  Strangers,  and  for 
the  holding  their  Councils  in.  The  Floor  is PeopIe 
neatly  Matted  becaufe  their  People  fit  Crofs-  fSfe, 
Legg  d,  and  ufe  no  Chairs.  88  d* 

The  City  of  Mindanao  is  about  a  Mile  in  City. 
Length,  but  of  no  great  Breadth,  and  built 
on  the  winding  Banks  of  a  River  on  the 
Right  Hand  going  up  it ;  and  there  are  fome 
Houles  upon  the  oppofite  Shore. 

There  is  not  above  10  orir  Foot  Waters  . 
on  the  Bar  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Min- rwJ” 
danao,  at  a  Spring  Tide  ,•  fo  that  large  Ships 
cannot  eafily  enter  the  River. 

The  Mindanayans  are  faid  to  be  an  Ingeni-Genius 
ous.  Witty  People,  and  Adive  enough  whenafid  Tcm. 
they  have  a  mind  to  it  ,•  but  for  the  molt  part per* 
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ve*y  Lazy  and  Thievifh,  and  will  not  Work 
urilefs  cornpell’d  to  it  by  Hunger  :  But  our 
Author  attributes  their  want  of  Induftry 
chiefly  to  the  Tyranny  of  the  Government, 
which  will  not  fufFer  them  to  enjoy  the 
Wealth  they  acquire  ,•  and  therefore  they 
never  endeavour  to  lay  up  any  thing. 

Perfonsof  The  Mindanayan  Men  have  fmall  Limbs, 
the  Men  ftrait  Bodies,  little  Heads  and  Oval  Faces, 
defcrib’d.  wjth  fmall  black  Eyes ;  their  Foreheads  are 
flat,  their  Nofes  fhort,  their  Mouths  large, 
their  Lips  are  red  and  thin,  their  Hair  black 
and  ftrait,  and  they  black  their  Teeth  as  in 
other  parts  of  India  :  Their  Complexions  are 
tawny,  but  of  a  brighter  Caft  than  fome  of 
their  Neighbours :  They  wear  their  Nails  to 
a  great  length,  efpecially  that  of  the  Lefc 
Thumb,  which  they  never  cut  but  fcrape, 
and  nourifh  it  with  great  Xnduftry. 

They  have  a  Stately  Mien,  or  rather  Proud 
and  Haughty,  as  fome  of  our  Travellers  in¬ 
terpret  it ;  but  they  are  Civil  enough  to 
Strangers,  and  entertain  them  with  much 
freedom,  unlefs  they  are  infulted  or  injur’d  ; 
and  then,  ’tis  faid,  they  are  implacable  in 
their  Revenge,  which  they  execute  fecredy 
by  Poifon  or  AlTaffination. 

They  wear  a  kind  of  Linnen  Frock  or  Shirt 
which  reaches  down  almoft  to  their  Knees, 
and  a  pair  of  Drawers,  but  have  neither 
Stockings  or  Shoes  :  They  have  a  little  Clcth 
or  Turbant  on  their  Heads,  which  they  tye 
once  round,*  it  is  fring’d  at  the  ends,  which 
hang  down. 

The  Women  have  long  black  Hair,  which 
they  tye  up  in  a  Roll  on  the  hinder  part  of 
their  Heads :  Their  Faces  are  of  a  rounder 
figure  than  the  Mens,  and  their  Complexion 
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fomeching  better:  Their  Features  are  pretty 
juft,  except  their  Nofes,  which  are  too  fmall 
and  low,  and  their  Foreheads  fiattifti ;  they 
appear  therefore  much  better  at  a  diftance 
than  when  they  approach  you  :  They  wear 
a  fhort  Frock  or  Shift  like  the  Men,  with 
the  Sleeves  a  great  deal  larger  than  their 
Arms,  but  fo  ftrait  at  the  lower  end  they  Habits, 
can  hardly  get  their  Hands  through,  fo  that 
they  fit  in  Wrinkles  upon  their  Wrifts ;  they 
have  alfo  a  fhort  Petticoat  or  niece  of  Cloth 
wrapt  once  about  their  Middles :  The  better 
fort  of  People  are  Cloath’d  in  Silk  and  Calli- 
coe,  but  the  Common  People  wear  the  Cloth 
made  of  the  Plantain  Tree :  The  Women 
have  very  fmall  Feet,  but  wear  neither  Shoes 
nor  Stockings,  any  more  than  the  Men. 

Their  Women  are  allow’d  to  converfe  with  Women 
Foreigners,  and  entertain  them  at  their  Hou-"ot.rf*  ( 
fes,  but  no  further  Familiarities ;  and  there  their"  Li°- 
is  a  Cuftom,  when  any  Foreigners  arrive  at  berty. 
Mindanao ,  for  the  Men  to  come  on  Board  and 
enquire  if  any  of  the  Ship’s  Company  will 
have  a  Comrade  or  a  Pagally  ,•  by  a  Com¬ 
rade  is  meant  a  Male  Friend,  and  by  a  Pagally 
a  Female  Friend.  Every  Stranger  is  al- 
moft  under  a  neceffity  of  contracting  fuch 
an  Acquaintance,  and  when  he  comes  on 
Shore  he  is  wellcom’d  to  his  Comrade’s  or 
Pagally’s  Houfe,  where  he  Ears,  Drinks  and 
Sleeps  ,•  but  for  this  his  Hoft  experts  to  be 
pay’d,  and  very  feldom  makes  any  other  Pre- 
fent  Gratis  than  a  little  Tobacco  or  Betel. 

The  Men  of  the  beft  Quality  allow  their 
Wives  the  Freedom  of  converfing  with  their 
Pagallies  in  Publick.  They  wear  Rings  on^ma- 
their  Fingers,  and  Bracelets  on  their  Wrifts,  mcnK‘ 
of  Gold  or  Silver. 
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Eating  The  Common  People  live  chiefly  on  Rice 
13  or  Sago,  and  (mall  Fifh  :  The  better  fort  of 
People  eat  Buffalo-Beef  and  Fowls  with  their 
Rice,  but  their  Cookery  is  very  indifferent ; 
they  ufe  no  Spoons,  but  take  up  a  Handful 
of  Rice  out  of  the  Difli,  which  they  fqueeze 
together  into  a  hard  lump  as  big  as  their 
Mouths  will  hold,  and  cram  tnemfelves  with 
it  fometimes  till  they  are  almoft  choak’d. 
They  Wafh  after  their  Meals,  and  after  touch¬ 
ing  any  thing  which  they  deem  unclean : 
They  ufe  therefore  a  great  deal  of  Water  in 
their  Houfes,  which  when  they  have  foul’d 
upon  any  occafion,  they  pour  down  through 
the  Floor  that  is  made  of  fpiit  Bambou  like 
Lath  ,•  and  when  People  are  Sick,  they 
have  a  Flole  made  in  the  Floor  inftead  of  a 
Clofe  Stool,  which  makes  their  Habitations 
filthy  enough  at  thofe  times  :  But  Healthful 
Bathing.  People  of  both  Sexes  conftanrly  go  to  the  Ri¬ 
ver  on  thole  Occafions,  as  they  do  aifo  to  bath 
their  Bodies  and  wafli  their  Cloaths ;  and  you 
may  fee  abundance  of  People  in  the  Rivers 
from  Morning  till  Night.  Both  Men  and 
Women  take  great  delight  in  Swimming  and 
Wafhing  themfelves,  which  they  ufe  from 
their  Infancy,  and  is  reckon’d  very  wholfome 
in  all  Plot  Countries  ;  efpecially  where  a 
Perfon  is  afRidfed  with  the  Flux. 

Liquor.  They  have  a  pretty  ftrong  Liquor  which 
they  make  with  Rice  fteep’d  in  Water,  and 
with  this  the  Natives  will  be  very  merry  ; 
but  when  they  invite  Foreigners,  they  will 
not  drink  out  of  the  fame  Veffel  for  fear  they 
fhould  be  defil’d  by  the  Touch  of  it. 

Diver-  Upon  any  Solemn  Occafion,  or  Days  of  Re- 
fions.  joycing,  they  have  Women  who  are  bred  up 
for  that  purpofe,  who  Sing  and  Dance  before 

them'j 
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them,-  but  they  have  no  Inflruments  of  Mu- 
fick,  they  do  not  leap  from  the  Ground,  or?°  In' 
make  much  ule  of  their  Feet  in  Dancing : 
but  fliew  the  fupplenefs  of  their  Limbs  by  thefick. 
odd  PoBures  they  twift  and  fcrew  themfelves 
into,  infomuch  that  one  would  hardly  believe 
they  have  any  Bones  in  their  Flefli.  They 
introduce  alfo  a  fingle  Man  at  thefe  Enter¬ 
tainments,  who  feems  delign’d  to  a  ft  the 
part  of  a  Hero,  he  puts  on  a  dreadful  Look, 
and  having  given  a  Shriek  or  two,  Brides 
crofs  the  Stage  with  his  Launce  in  one 
Hand  and  a  great  broad  Sword  in  the 
other,  and  having  travers’d  it  feveral  times  in 
a  menacing  manner,  he  Stamps,  Shakes  his 
Head,  and.  throws  his  Launce,-  after  which 
he  draws  his  Crice,  and  cuts  and  flafhes  the 
Air  like  a  Madman;  at  length,  having  his  E- 
nemy  at  Mercy,  gives  two  or  three  Blows 
with  his.broad  Sword  on  the  Floor,  as  if  he 
was  cutting  off  his  Head  ;  then  he  withdraws, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  another,  who  adts  much 
the  fame  Part :  And  not  only  their  Generals 
and  Great  Men  have  their  ilia  re  in  this  Mock 
Fight;  but  the  Sultan  himfelf,  if  he  be  there, 
frequently  concludes  the  Play  ;  being  drefs’d 
in  Armour,  as  if  he  were  really  to  encounter 
lome  dangerous  Enemy,, 

They  Hunt  Wild  Cows  and  Buffaloes  as  they 
do  Deer  or  any  other  Venifon,  of  which  thev  SP°^> 
have  great  plenty ;  and  frequently  take  their 
Women  with  them  to  the  Sport. 

Their  manner  of  Hunting  is,  firft  to  inciofe 
a  piece  of  Ground  with  a  Brong  Fence,  and 
then  drive  the  Game  into  it ;  having  no 

Dogs,  and  not  much  underBanding  the  ufe  of 
Firelocks,  / 
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CHAP.  V. 

"Treats  of  their  Shipping,  Trade ,  Manufactures s 
Coin,  Soil ,  Plants,  Animals  and  Minerals. 

™  ,  rnriHEY  Build  very  ferviceable  Ships  and 
and  Ship-  -I-  Veffels  both  for  Trade  and  Pleafure, 
ping  of  and  have  fome  Ships  of  War;  they  Trade 
Mindanao,  chiefly  to  Manila,  whither  they  tranfport 
Gold  and  Bees-wax,  and  bring  back  Callicoes, 
Muflins  and  China  Silks  :  They  maintain  a 
Trade  alfo  with  the  Ifland  of  Borneo  ;  the 
Dutch  come  hither  in  Sloops  from  Temate  and 
Tobacco.  Tidore,  and  purchafe  Rice,  Bees- wax  and  To¬ 
bacco  ;  the  laft  grows  more  plentifully  in  this 
Ifland  than  in  any  other  Ifland  of  India  except 
Manila,  and  is  an  excellent  fort ;  but  the  Peo¬ 
ple  have  not  the  Art  of  managing  it  to  Ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  Spaniards  do  at  Manila.  Our 
Author  imagines  that  the  Spainards  firft  brought 
the  Seeds  hither  from  America  ;  but  confidering 
how  near  thefe  Iflands  lie  to  the  Chinefe  Shore, 
and  that  Tobacco  was  cultivated  there  before 
any  Europeans  came  into  that  Part  of  the 
World  ;  and  that  thefe  very  Iflands  were  once 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  it  feems 
much  more  probable  that  they  had  their  To¬ 
bacco  from  thence,  if  it  did  not  grow  fponta- 
neoutty  in  thefe  Iflands.  The  Tobacco  of 
Mindanao  is  of  a  deeper  Colour  than  that  or 
Manila  or  Luconia ,  and  the  Leaf  much  larger ; 
which  is  imputed  to  the  Fatnefs  of  the  Soil  : 
The  Manila  Tobacco  is  of  a  bright  Yellow, 
and  the  Leaf  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  is  not 
ftrong,  but  very  pleafant  to  fmoak  :  The 
People  of  Manila  by  well  ordering  of  their 
Tobacco  fell  it  all  over  India  at  a  very  great 
Price,  while  that  of  Mindanao,  which  is  really 
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as  good,  is  fold  exceeding  cheap,  infomuch 
that  you  may  have  Ten  or  Twelve  Pound  of 
Tobacco  for  a  Rial  there. 

c  ^be  ^ate  of  rhe  Mandanao  Gold  is  Fourteen  Rate  of 
Spanifl 1  Dollars  the  Englijh  Ounce,  and  Eigh-Gold* 
teen  Dollars  the  Mindanao  Ounce  ,*  thefe  Spa- 

Iflands°llarS  3re  thC  CUrrent  C°m  in  aI1  the^e  Money. 

The  common  People  of  Mindanao  are  se- civ^r, 
nerally  Thieyifh,  and  therefore  it  beho?es  Th™" 
the  Merchant  to  take  great  Care  of  hisEffe&s,-3^ 
nor  are  their  Magiftrates  and  Great  MenTrickin2* 
much  better ;  but  will  fometimes  flop  Fo¬ 
reigners  Goods  upon  very  flight  Pretences  : 
nocwithftanding  they  make  great  Profeffions 
o  their  juft  Dealings :  Mr.  Dampier  relates 
that  one  Captain  Goodlud  having  been  robb’d 
ot  iome  Goods  by  one  of  the  Generali  Men, 
the  Fellow  fled  to  the  Mountains,*  and  being 
apprehended  after  Goodlud  was  gone  the  Ge 
neral  brought  him  bound  to  Captain  Swa» 
who^  commanded  the  Ship  Dampier  was  in 
deflring  the  Captain  to  Punifli  him  as  he  flaw’ 
but  the  Captain  refuflng  to  meddle,  theP 
Generai  order  d  the  Criminal  to  be  ft  ripp’d^' 
Naked  and^  bound  Hand  and  Foot  to  a  Poft 
and  expos  d  with  his  Face  to  the  Sun  from 
Morning  till  Night,  which  fuffi  ciently  pu- 
nilh  d  him  ;  for  befldes  the  exceflive  Heat  the 
Musketoes  or  Gnats  almoft  cover’d  his  Bodv 
and  Stung  him  unmercifully  all  the  time  :  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  General  offer’d  to  have  kill’d  him 

a  would  have  confemed  to  it. 

And  this  is  a  common  Punifhment  amongft 
them,  to  ft  rip  the  Criminal  and  expofe  him 
to  the  icorching  Sun,  and  fometimes  they  lay 
him  flat  on  his  Back  on  the  hot  Sands,  which 
a  Man  can  hardly  bear  to  fee  his  Feet  on 

Odd  'The 
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The  Seas  and  Rivers  about  this  Ifland  are 
fo  infefted  with  Worms,  that  they  will  de¬ 
ftroy  a  Ship  in  a  very  (hort  time  3  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Natives  whenever  they  come  from 
Sea,  immediately  hale  up  their  Ships  upon 
the  dry  Land,  as  they  do  their  Canoes  and  Bar¬ 
ges  3  and  never  fuffer  them  to  lie  long  in  the 
Water.  Thefe  Worms  are  chiefly  in  the 
Bays,  Creeks  and  Mouths  of  Rivers,  or  in 
fome  places  near  the  Shore,  being  feldom 
found  far  out  at  Sea  3  if  they  be,  they  are 
lodg’d  in  the  Planks  while  the  Ship  remains 
on  the  Coaft. 

The  Mindanayans  are  very  apprehenfive, 
that  the  Dutch ,  who  have  reduc’d  feveral  of 
the  Neighbouring  Iflands  to  a  State  of  Slave¬ 
ry,  will  in  time  invade  them,  or  put  a  Re- 
ftraint  upon  their  Trade  at  leaft  3  and  there¬ 
fore  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Englijh  would 
fettle  a  Fa&ory  there,  and  defend  them  from 
their  Encroachments  :  They  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve,  as  well  as  all  other  Nations  of  the 
Eaft,  that  the  English  have  never  attempted 
to  enflave  or  opprefs  any  People  amongft 
whom  they  have  Settled  or  Traded  3  while 
the  Spaiards3  Fortuguefe  and  Dutchs  in  their 
turns,  have  claim’d  the  Property  of  every 
Country  or  Ifland  where-ever  they  fet  their 
Foot  on  Shoar,  altho’  they  were  at  the  fame 
time  govern’d  by  Princes  of  their  own  3  and 
there  is  hardly  a  confiderable  Ifland  in  Indias 
but  the  Dutch ,  by  Force  or  Fraud,  have  ufurp’d 
the  Dominion  of  fome  part  of  it,  and  depos’d 
the  Lawful  Princes  upon  various  Pretences  3 
and  where-ever  they  could  not  pick  a  Quarrel, 
have  fallen  upon  them  while  they  were  in 
full  Peace,  and  ufurp’d  the  Government: 
Several  Eaftern  Nations  are  fo  fenfible  of 

thefe 
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thefe  Practices,  that  they  will  not  Trade 
with  the  Dutch  upon  any  Account,  or  fuffer 
them  to  come  into  their  Dominions :  And  it 
is  obfervable  of  the  Dutch ,  that  tho’  no  People 
complain’d  more  of  Oppreflion  in  Europe, 
and  made  it  even  a  Pretence  for  Rebellion, 
and  calling  off  their  Allegiance  to  their 
Lawful  Sovereign  ;  that  they  in  a  very  Ihort 
time  became  the  greateft  Tyrants  and  Op- 
preffors  that  were  ever  known  in  the  Eaft, 
or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  the  World.  And 
*tis  certain,  the  Dutch  dread  nothing  more  at 
this  Day,  than  that  the  Englijh  fhould  accept 
of  the  Offer  of  the  Mindanayans  and  other 
Eaftern  People  to  fettle  amongft  them,  and 
renew  their  Claim  to  Amboina  and  other 
Spice  Iflands  they  were  fo  treacheroufly  de¬ 
priv’d  of,-  which  I  (hall  fay  more  of,  when  I 
come  to  the  Moluccas. 

This  Country  towards  the  middle  of  it  is  Soil. 
Woody  and  Mountainous,  but  has  feveral 
pleafant  Valleys,  and  the  Staple  or  Vegitable 
Earth  is  generally  a  deep  black  Mold,  and 
very  fruitful :  and  tho’  the  Hills  are  fome  of 
them  Stony,  yet  they  produce  tall  Timber, p, 
and  in  fome  of  them  there'  are  Mines  of^-pes 
Gold. 

The  Valleysare  water’d  with  fine  Rivers  and  . 
Brooks,  and  cloath’d  with  a  great  variety  of Rivers' 
Trees  and  Plants,  which  are  green  and  fiou- 
rifh  all  the  Year  j  but  they  are  mod  of  them 
unknown  to  us. 

One  of  thefe  Trees  is  called  by  the  Natives 
the  Libby ,  but  by  Europeans  the  Sago-Tree :  S3g0* 
Thefe  Trees  grow  wild  in  large  Woods  five  or 
fix  Miles  in  length  by  the  River  fides,-  of 
the  Pith  of  thefe  Trees  they  make  Sago ,  which 
the  Natives  eat  inllead  of  Bread  four  or  five 
D  d  d  2  Months 
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Months  in  the  Year.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
Palm,  the  Bark  and  Wood  is  hard  and  thin, 
but  full  of  white  Pith,  like  Elder  :  When  they 
have  cut  down  the  Tree,  and  fplit  it  in  the 
middle,  they  fcrape  out  the  Pith  and  beat  it 
with  a  Wooden  Peftie  in  a  Mortar,  and  then 
Brain  it  through  a  Cloth,  pouring  in  Water, 
which  carries  all  the  Subftance  of  the  Pith 
through  the  Cloth,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
light  Husk  behind  :  That  which  is'  Brain’d 
through  has  a  Settlement  at  the  bottom  like 
Mud,  which  when  the  Water  is  drawn  from  it 
is  made  into  Cakes  and  bak’d,  and  proves  very 
good  Bread. 

The  Sago  which  is  exported  into  the  otfco'r 
parts  of  the  Indies  is  dry’d  hard  in  fmall  bits 
no  bigger  than  Seeds,  and  is  commonly  eaten 
with  Milk  of  Almonds  by  thofe  who  are  fick 
of  the  Bloody  Flux,  it  being  a  great  Aftrin- 
gent,  and  very  good  in  that  Diftemper. 

Rice.  There  is  plenty  of  Rice  at  Mindanao  ;  and- 
Roots  in  the  Hilly  Ground  they  plant  Yams,  Pota- 

and  toes  and  Pumkins.  They  have  alfo  Melons, 

truics.  Plantains,  Bonanoes,  Guavas,  Jacks,  Coco- 
Nuts  andOranges. 

The  The  Plantain,  according  to  Damfieri  Palate, 
Plantain  is  the  beft  of  all  Fruit  •  but  he  is  the  only 
Prink  aDdMan  perhaps  that  ever  thought  it  fo.  The  Tree 
nn  ’  on  which  it  grows  is  about  ten  Foot  high  and 
three  Foot  in  Circumference,  and  is  not  rais’d 
from  the  Seed,  but  from  Slips  and  Succours 
taken  from  the  old  Tree,  which  will  bear 
within  twelve  Months  after  they  are  planted 
in  their  Native  Soil  ;  but  it  will  be  fifteen 
Months  if  they  are  remov’d  into  other  Ground; 
The  Fruit  is  no  fooner  ripe  but  the  Tree  de¬ 
cays;  but  then  there  are  many  young  Shoots 
which  grow  up  and  fppply  its  place  :  Ac  its 

firft 
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firft  fpringing  out  of  the  Ground  it  has  two 
Leaves,  and  when  it  is  a  Foot  high  it  has  two 
more  between  the  firft,  but  a  little  lower,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  after  two  others,  and  fo  on  : 
By  that  time  it  is  a  Month  old  the  Body  is  al- 
moft  as  big  as  ones  Arm  ;  the  uppermoft: 
Leaves  are  about  a  Foot  long  and  half  a  Foot 
broad,  and  as  the  Tree  grows  higher  the 
Leaves  are  larger;  when  the  Tree  is  full 
grown  the  Leaves  are  feven  or  eightFoot  long, 
and  a  Foot  and  half  broad  at  the  bottom,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  they  are  fmall,  and  end  in  a 
round  Point  ;  the  Stalk  of  the  Leaf  is  as  big 
as  one’s  Arm,  almoft  round,  and  about  a 
F,  t  long  between  the  Leaf  and  the  Body  of 
the  Tree  :  When  it  is  full  grown  there  fprings 
out  of  the  Top  a  ftrong  Stem,  harderthan  any 
other  part  of  the  Body,  about  as  big  and  as 
long  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  the  Fruit  grows  in 
Clufters  round  it  in  a  Cod  about  fix  or  feven 
Inches  long,  and  bigger  than  one’s  Wrift ;  the 
Cod  is  foft  and  yellow  when  ripe,  and  the 
Fruit  is  much  of  the  fhape  of  a  Bologna  Saufage ; 
the  Pulp  in  the  infide  is  fweet,  and  fofter  than 
Butter,  and  of  much  the  fame  Colour,  melt¬ 
ing  in  the  Mouth,  and  has  no  Seed  or  Stone 
in  it.  This  Fruit  will  thrive  only  in  a  rich 
Soil ;  they  often  roaft  or  boil  it  while  it  is 
green,  and  eat  it  inftead  of  Bread;  and  the 
Englijh  fometimes  will  take  the  Pulp  of  five  or 
fix  of  them  and  boil  in  a  Bag  like  a  Pudding. 
Ripe  Plantains  are  alfo  often  dry’d  in  the  Sun 
and  preferv’d,  and  make  a  tolerable  Sweet¬ 
meat.  This  Fruit  ferves  many  Thoufands  of 
the  Natives  in  the  JVefi-Indies  for  Meat  and 
Drink  :  When  they  make  Drink  with  it,  they 
take  the  Pulp  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ripe  Plantains 
and  mafli  them  together  in  a  Tub,  into  which 

they 
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they  pour  two  Gallons  of  Water,  and  in  two 
Hours  it  will  ferment  and  have  a  Head  upon 
it  like  Wort,  and  in  four  Hours  ir  will  be  fit 
to  drink,  and  then  they  bottle  it,  but  it  will 
not  keep  much  above  twenty-four  Hours,  and 
therefore  thofe  that  drink  it  brew  it  every 
Morning  •  it  drinks  brisk  and  cool,  but  is  ve¬ 
ry  Windy,  as  the  Fruit  it  fell  is  when  it  is  eat¬ 
en  raw,  but  being  boil’d  or  roafted  has  no  ill 
Effedtsi  This  Drink,  as  it  grows  four  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours,  if  it  be  fet  in  the  Sun  it 
will  make  very  good  Vinegar  :  And  this  Fruit 
does  not  only  afford  the  Natives  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines  Meat  and  Drink,  but  ferves  them  aifo 
for  Cloaths •  and  the  poor  People  wear  no 
other  Cloth. 

The  Tree  never  bearing  Fruit  but  once, 
they  cut  it  down  clofe  to  the  Ground  after 
they  have  gather’d  the  Fruit  ,•  which  may  be 
done  with  one  blow  of  a  Hatchet,  the  Wood 
which  enclofes  the  Pith  is  fo  thin  ;  having 
pull’d  off  the  Bark,  they  fplic  the  Body  inro 
four  Quarters  •  which  being  dry’d  two  or 
three  Days  in  the  Sun,  the  Women  divide 
it  with  their  Fingers  into  {mail  Threads,  of 
which  they  make  their  Cloth  •  but  it  is  pretty 
ftuborn  while  it  is  new,  and  foon  wears  out, 
and  when  ’tis  wetted,  feels  a  little  damp  and 
flimy  :  They  make  their  Pieces  about  feven 
Yards  long,  the  Warp  and  Woof  being  all  of 
the  fame  ThicKnefs  and  Subftance. 

1  he  Bonano  Tree  is  much  like  the  Plantain 
for  Shape  and  Bignefs,  but  the  Fruit  is  not 
half  fo  large  ,•  it  is  lefs  lufcious,  and  of  a  more 
delicate  Taft,  and  is  oftner  us’d  in  making 
Drink  than  Plantains. 

Dampier  affu res  us  that  there  are  Clove-Trees 
at  Mindanao ;  that  he  himfelf  faw  a  Ship-load 

of 
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of  Cloves  there,  and  was  affur’d  by  the  People 
of  the  I fland,  that  if  the  Englifl)  would  fettle 
a  Fa&ory  at  Mindanao ,  they  might  have  a 
Ship  loaded  with  Cloves  every  Year. 

There  are  fome  Nutmeg  Trees alfo  upon  thisj^utrne~s 
Ifland,  as  he  informs  us,  which  produce  a  fair 
large  Fruit ;  but,  he  fays,  the  Natives  will  not 
cultivate  either  the  Cloves  or  Nutmeg-  Plants, 
left  the  Dutch  fhould  endeavour  to  bring  them 
under  their  Tyranny,  as  they  have  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Spice- 1  Hands  :  The  Dutch  do  not  only 
monopolize  this  Merchandize,  but  fend  De¬ 
tachments  every  Year  to  feveral  uninhabited 
I  (lands  to  cut  down  and  deftroy  all  the  Spice- 
Trees :  and  yet,  it  feems,  there  are  {till  many 
lflands  that  have  great  Quantities  of  Spice  in 
them  which  rot  every  Year  upon  the  Ground, 
becaufe  the  Dutch  will  not  fuffer  any  ocher 
N  ation  to  frequent  them. 

There  are  almoft  all  forts  of  Beafts  in  this  Animal*' 
Ifland,  as  Horfes,  Cows,  Buffaloes,Deer,  GoatsdBeafts. 

Hogs,  Monkeys,  Guanoes,  Lizards  and  Snakes  ;: 

and  there  are  a  multitude  of  wild  Hogs,  with 
great  Bunches  growing  over  theirEves,  in  the 
Woods.  There  are  no  Beafts  of  Prey :  Rue 
there  are  feveral  kinds  of  Venomous  lnfe(fts,infe£l$„ 
as  Scorpions,  whofe  Sting  is  in  their  Tails, 
which  turn  up  in  a  Ring  upon  their  Backs  ] 
and  Centapes,  which  are  four  or  five  Inches 
long,  of  a  redifh  Colour  on  the  Back,  and  their 
Bellies  whitifh  ;  thefe  are  almoft  flat,  and  a-’ 
bout  the  bignefs  of  a  Goofe  Quill,  and  are  full 
of  Feet  from  Head  to  Tail,  from  whence  they' 
have  their  Name ;  their  Bite  is  reckon’d  more 
dangerous  than  the  Sting  of  a  Scorpion  ;  they 
are  found  often  in  old  Houfes,  and  among  dry 

Timber.  They  have  alfo  feveral  kinds  of 
iberpents. 


It 
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Snakes.  It  is  ufual  here  to  have  Snakes  come  into 
their  Houfes,  and  even  on  Ship-board  :  And 
our  Author  tells  us  of  one  that  wound  him- 
felf  about  a  Man’s  Neck  when  he  was  afleep, 
and  went  away  without  hurting  him. 

Fowls.  Of  Tame  Fowls,  the  moil  common  are 
Ducks  and  Hens ;  they  have  alfo  Wild  Pid- 
geons,  Parrots,  Parrakeets,  Turtle-Doves, 
and  abundance  of  ftnall  Birds  ,*  and  Batts  as 
big  as  Kites. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Treats  of  their  Language ,  Mechanick-  Arts}  Dif- 
eafeSy  Religion ,  Women  and  Superfiition. 

L  fTP’HEY  fpeak  two  Languages  in  the  City 
a  X  of  Mindanao y  the  one  being  the  proper 

Language  of  the  Ifland,  and  the  other  the 
Malayan  Language  -y  which  is  fpoken  in  all 
the  Oriental  JJlands,  and  in  feveral  Countries 
on  the  Continent,  as  at  Malacca3  Cambodia , 
Cochin-China ,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  Schools  in  the  City  of 
Mindanao ,  where  they  teach  their  Children 
to  Write  and  Read ;  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  many  of  their  Words,  efpecially  their 
Devotions,  are  in  Arabick ,  and  their  Forms  of 
Salutation  in  the  Language  of  Turkey.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  Antient  Men  and  Women 
here  which  fpeak  Spanijh ,  the  Spaniards  having 
formerly  been  in  Poffeffion  of  great  part  of 
this  Ifland,  and  fortify’d  feveral  places  in  it ; 
but  they  were  drawn  from  hence  to  rein¬ 
force  their  Countrymen  in  the  Ifland  of 
Manila3  who  were  threatned  with  an  Invaflon 

by 
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by  the  Chine fe.  The  Spaniards  were  no  iooner 
embark’d,  but  the  old  Sultan  of  Mindanao , 

Father  or' him  who  reign’d  in  t58o,  demo- 
liih’d  their  Forts  and  took  poffeffion  of  their 
great  Guns,  and  Pent  the  Spanifn  MiHionaries 
after  them  •,  nor  have  the  Spaniards  ever  been 
buffer'd  to  fettle  in  that  part  of  the  Ifland  under 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao  fince. 

The  Mindanayans  do  not  underftand  Ac-  Bad  Ae- 
compts  \  and  therefore  employ  the  Chinefe  compants. 
that  liveamor.gft  them,  when  they  have  any 
to  fettle  with  Foreigners. 

They  have  no  Clocks  in  this  Country  Clock, 
but  they  have  a  great  Gong  or  Drum  with 
one  Head  in  their  Mofques,  on  which  they 
beat  every  Three  Hours  to  give  notice  of  the 
Time  of  Day. 

There  are  but  few  Handicrafts  in  the  City  Mecha- 
oi  Mindanao,  the  chief  Trades  are  the  Gold  nick  Arts 
fmiths,  Blackfmiths  and  Carpenters  ;  of  the  and- 
firft  there  are  but  two  or  three,  and  tbefe  Tra^es> 
keep  no  Shops,  but  will  make  any  thing  you 
give  them  a  Pattern  of.  The  Blackfmiths  are 
no  ill  Workmen,  confidering  their  Tools : 

Their  Bellows  it  feems  are  very  unlike  ours  \ 
they  take  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  about  three 
Foot  in  length,  and  having  bored  it  hollow, 
like  a  Pump.they  fet  it  upright  on  theGround, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  make  their  Fire  \  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  Trunk  they  bore  a  Hole  in 
which  they  place  a  Pipe,  through  which  the 
Wind  is  driven  to  the  Fire  by  a  bunch  of  Fea¬ 
thers  faften’d  to  the  end  of  a  Stick,  and  their 
molt  ufual  Fire  is  Charcoal :  They  have  nei¬ 
ther  Anvil  or  Vice,  but  a  great  Stone  or  piece 
of  an  old  Gun  to  hammej  upon  ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  do  not  only  make  common 
LFtenliis,  but  all  Iron-work  for  Ships  tolerably, 
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well-  Every  Man  almoft  can  perform  Car¬ 
per  tars  Work, and  ufe  theAx  and  Adds;  they 
have  no  Saws,  but  fplit  all  their  Plank*,  and 
then  plain  them  with  the  Ax  and  Adds ;  and 
tho*  this  requires  great  Labour,  yet  they 
work  cheap,  and  the  Goodnels  of  the  Plank 
thus  hew’d  having  its  Grain  preferv’d  intire, 
makes  amends  for  the  Trouble  they  are  at- 

Difeafes.  Thefe  People  are  moft  troubled  with  a 
fort  of  Leprofy  or  dry  Scurf  which  fpreads 
all  over  the  Body,  and  creates  an  intolerable 
Itch  ;  fo  that  they  are  perpetually  fcratching 
themfelves  ;  and  upon  feme  who  have  had 
it  may  be  feen  broad  white  Spots,  which 
our  Author  fuppofes  to  be  thofe  places 
where  they  have  rub’d  off  the  Skin  :  They 
do  not  feem  to  be  under  any  great  concern 
or  fear  of  catching  it,  and  never  refrain  one 
anothers  Company  upon  that  account.  Their 
other  Diftempers  are  the  Small  Pox,  Fevers 
and  Fluxes,  the  latter  of  which  occafions 
great  Pains  and  Griping  in  the  Guts-  It  is 
faid  the  Country  affords  plenty  of  Drugs  and 
Medicinal  Herbs;  butl  don’t  find  Phyfick 
is  a  Science  here. 

As  their  Religion  is  Mahometanism ,  I  fhall 
fay  little  of  it  here,  becaule  it  will  be  de- 
ferib’d  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  thofe  Great 
Empires  upon  the  Continent  which  are  qf 
the  fame  Faith.  The  People  of  the  Inland 
Country  are  Pagans ;  and  have  received  their 
Religion  either  from  China  or  India ,  or  per¬ 
haps  both. 

Womerr  The  People  of  Mindanao  allow  themfelves 
feveral  Wives  and  Concubines,  as  other 
Mahometans  do ;  and  the  Sultan  has  about 
Thirty,  with  whom  he  chiefly  fpendshis 
Time ;  but  they  are  not  kept  up  fo  ftriftty 

at 
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as  in  Twriy,  but  fuffer’d  to  walk  about  the 
Streets  and  converfe  with  Strangers. 

As  the  Religion  of  the  Mahometans  prohi' 
bits  then  to  eat  Swines  Flefh,  the  Wild  Hogs 
multiply  prodigioufly  in  this  Country,  and 
come  down  from  the  Woods  into  the  Towns,  n‘ 
and  under  their  very  Houfes  in  fearch  of 
Food  *,  nor  dare  the  People  kill  them  for  fear 
of  being  defil’d  by  their  Touch,  but  are  very 
glad  when  the  Europeans  will  do  them  that 
Favour:  And  our  Author  fays,  they  are. (o 
very  Superfluous  in  this  matter,  that  the 
General  having  a  pair  of  Shoes  made  him 
by  one  of  the  Ships  Crew,  and  underftanding 
that  theThreads  with  which  they  were  fow’d 
were  pointed  with  Hogs  Briftles,  he  made 
Confidence  of  wearing  them,  and  defir’d  the 
Fellow  to  make  another  pair  that  were  not 
defil’d  in  that  manner*,  nor  will  they  fuffer 
an  European  to  come  near  them  after  he  h2» 
touch’d  Hogs  Flefh. 

Dampier  obferves,  when  he  came  to  Minda-  A  Day 
nao  he  had  loft  a  Day  *,  for  having  fail’d  with  ^  by 
the  Sun, and  the  Mahometans  which  inhabited  ^iilnS 
Mindanao  coming  from  the  Weft,  which 

was  their  Sabbath,  was  but  7 bur  [day  in  the 
Account  that  Dampier  kept-  The  Spaniards 
alfo  who  inhabit  [Luconia  or  Manila,  coming 
from  New  Spain ,  are  a  Day  after  the  Maho- 
metans  in  Mindanao ,  or  the  Portuguefe  Chrifti- 
ans  at  Macao, who  came  from  the  Weft, and  yet 
Luconia  and  Mindanao  lie  almoft  under  the 
fame  Meridian  :  And  the  Spaniards  at  Luconia 
obferve  the  Sabbath  on  Monday  (according  to 
the  Vortugueje  Account)  with  the  fame  So¬ 
lemnity  that  the  Portuguefe  do  the  Day  pre¬ 
ceding  it  at  Macao. 

E  e  e  2 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  the  Government ,  Revenues  and  Forces 
of  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  and  of  their  Wars 
and  Arms . 

THE  Sultan  is  abfolute  in  his  Dominions, 
but  a  very  poor  Prince  :  The  Hilanoons 
or  Mount aneers  being  poffefs’d  of  all  the  Gold 
Mines,  and  the  Country  affords  very  little 
other  Merchandize,  except  Sago, Rice,  Tobac¬ 
co  and  Bees  wax,  which  laft  alfo  comes  from 
the  Woods  and  Mountains.  The  Tyranny 
and  Oppreffion  of  the  Government  is  another 
occafion  of  their  Poverty  «nd  Neglett  of 
Trade  •,  for  if  the  Prince  knows  that  any  of  his 
Subjects  have  any  Treat’ure  by  them,  he 
immediately  borrows  it,  and  very  feldom 
makes  any  return.  When  he  goes  abroad, 
he  is  carry’d  on  a  Couch  or  open  Palakin 
on  Four  Mens  Shoulders,  attended  by  Eight 
or  Ten  of  his  Guards.  When  he  takes  his 
Pleafure  upon  the  Water,  he  carries  his  Wo¬ 
men  with  him  }  and  there  is  an  Apartment 
in  the  middle  of  the  Barge  large  enough 
for  fifty  or  fixty  People.  This  is  built  with 
fplit  Cane  or  Bambou  about  four  Foot  high, 
with  little  Windows  in  it  and  the  Roof  is 
neatly  cover’d  with  Palmeto  Leaves  :  This 
Apartment  confifts  of  three  Rooms,  one  for 
the  Prince  himfelf,  the  Floor  and  Sides 
whereof  are  Matted,  and  he  has  a  Carpet 
and  Pillars  to  fleep  on  i  the  next  Room  is 
for  his  Women,  which  is  furnifh’d  much  like 
the  other  ;  and  a  third  there  is  for  the  Ser¬ 
vants  whowait  upon  them  wi;h  Betel  and  To¬ 
bacco,  for  they  are  for  ever  chewing  the  one 
•  -  •  or 
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or  fmoakingthe  other  The  Head  and  Stern 
of  the  Veffel  is  for  the  Watermen  to  fit  and 
Row  :  Thele  Veffels  have  Outlayers  like  the 
Dutch,  and  are  made  with  a  Belly  or  Round¬ 
ing  on  each  fide,  and  not  fiat  on  one  fide  like 
thofe  of  the  Ladrone  Iflands. 

The  Sultan  has  one  Great  Minifter,  toGovem- 
whom  he  commits  both  hisCivil  and  Military  ment* 
Affairs  \  Natives  as  well  as  Strangers  apply 
themfelv.es  to  him  fora  Permifiion  to  Trade. 

And  as  this  Gentleman  is  General  alfoof  the  ^e0rUb* 
Sultan’s  Forces:,  our  Author  obferv’d,  that 
the  Women  when  they  play’d  before  him,  Songs,  the 
made  his  great  Actions  in  the  Field  the  Sub-  Great 
je&  of  their  Songs  *,  and  whenever  the  Indian  -^lons 
Princes  call  in  their  Players  to  .entertain  p  f^ 
Strangers,  as  is  very  ufual,  their  Songs  and 
Speeches  chiefly  run  upon  the  Valour  or  Wif- 
dom  of  their  Princes  and  great  Men,  and  (par¬ 
ticularly  of  thofe  before  whom  they  A  which 
they  will  fit  and  hear  without  any  Emotion, 
or  difcovering  whether  they  are  pleas’d 
or  difpleas’d,  how  grofs  foever  the  Flattery 
may  be  :  This  is  a  Cuftom  very  ancient,  as 
may  be  colle&ed  from  the  Sacred  Writings-, 
where  we  find  one  ol  the  principal  Reafons 
of  Saul’s  Enmity  to  David  was , that  the  Women 
in  their  Dances  aferib'd  to  Saul  hisThoufands,  and 
to  David  his  Ten  Thoufands  f lain  in  the  Field  of 
Battle.  But  to  return  to  their  Sultan  of  Minda¬ 
nao,  whofe  Wars  are  chiefly  with  the  Mount  a- 
tieers  of  the  lfland  Country  :  Their  Weapons 
are  a  Sword  and  Launce,  and  a  Cri.ce  which 
they  wear  in  their  Girdles  both  in  Peace  and 
War  ;  this  Crice  is  a  fhort  Dagger,  broad 
towards  the  Hilt  with  two  iharp  Edges ;  and 
has  a  Hilt  much  like  the  Tines  of  a  Pitch- 
Fork  revers’d,  into  which  they  clap  their  full 

Hand 
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Hand  when  they  ftrike.  They  feldom  come 
to  a  general  Engagement  ;  but  when  the 
Armies  are  advanc’d  pretty  near  one  ano¬ 
ther  they  fall  to  entrenching,  and  throwing 
up  Redoubts,  and  pelt  one  another  with  their 
great  Shot  ;  and  thus  they  will  lye  two 
or  three  Months,  fending  out  fmall  Parties 
and  Skirmishing  every  Day,  and  fometimes 
will  furprize  a  little  Fort ;  and  as  they  fel¬ 
dom  take  Prifoners,  or  give  any  Quarter, 
if  we  may  believe  our  Author,  they  will  fell 
their  Lives  as  dear  as  they  can. 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  the  Description  of 
the  great  ISland  of  Luconia ,  whofe  Metropolis 
is  Manila,  the  Seat  of  the  Spanifh  Viceroy  ; 
from  whence  that  ISland  is  ufually  call’d 
Manila. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Extent 
of  the  Jfland  of  Luconia  or  Manila,  and  of  the 
Buildings  and  Fortifications  with  an  Ac  ount 
of  the  Air ,  Winds ,  Earthquakes,  Baths,  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Lakes  in  that  Jfland. 

Situation  rl  ^  H  E  Ifland  of  Luconia  or  Manila  extends 
ofMa-  X  from  1 3  Degrees  30  Min.  to  19  Degrees 
nda.  N.  Lat.  and  is  generally  refembled  to  a  bea¬ 
ded  Arm,  it  is  in  Length  1 60  Spanifh  Leagues  ; 
but  unequal  in  Breadth,  being  in  Some  Places 
20,  in  fome  30  and  in  others  40  Leagues  over : 

Provinces,  "^at  Part  °f  the  which  is  Subjeft  to 

the  Spaniards  is  divided  by  them  into  Eleven 
Provinces,  every  one  of  them  fubjett  to  an 
Alcade  or  Spanijh  Governor  •,  of  thefe  Provin¬ 
ces 
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ceg  Manila  is  the  Chief:  The  City  which  gives 
Name  to  this  Province  being  the  Seat  of  the 
Spani(h  Viceroy.  The  City  of  Manila  lies  in 
14  Degrees  40  Min.  N.  Lat.  upon  a  point  of 
Land  made  by  a  River  which  iffues  from  the 
Lake  of  Bahia,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  a  little 
lower  at  the  Town  of  Cavite ,  where  there  is  K^* 
a  fpacious  Harbour,  but  of  difficult  Entrance 
becaufe  of  the  Rocks  and  Shallows  that  lye  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Bay.  The  City  is  about 
Two  Miles  in  Circumference,  furrounded 
with  a  good  Wall  and  Ditch  *,  and  fortified 
with  Baftions  and  Outworks  \  befides  which 
there  is  a  Fort  which  ftands  on  the  point  of 
Land  between  the  Sea  and  the  River,  and 
commands  the  Entrance  of  the  River :  The  e 
are  two  Alcades  or  Governor*  under  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  one  of  whom  has  the  Command  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  other  of  the  Chinefe  or 
Sangles  and  other  Foreign  Nations. 

The  principal  Buildings  in  Manila  are  firfl:  Cathedra! 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  large,  but  not  well 
adorn’d  within,  the  Walls  being  Black  and 
the  Altars  in  no  good  Order:  It  has  in  all 
Twelve  Chapels  and  Altars,  befides  the  High 
Altar.  The  Roof  is  fupported  by  twelve 
Pillars,  fix  on  a  Side. 

There  arealfo  in  Manila  feveral  Convents  Convent*, 
and  Religious  Houfes,  Churches,  Chapels C jU/cl?ct 
and  Holpitals  endow’d:  In  the  Church  of fokBuil- 
Mifcricoraia,de dicated  to  St.  Eliz.aheth,the  Or- dings, 
phan  Daughters  of  Spaniards  and  Mufiees  (half  Orphans. 
Spanijh  half  Indian )  are  receiv’d,  and  have  a 
Portion  of  Three  or  Four  Hundred  Pieces  of 
Eight  paid  for  them,  and  if  they  choofe  to  be 
Nuns,they  have  a  fuitable  Annual  Allowance. 

The  infide  of  their  Churches  and  Chapels  are 

exceeding 
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exceeding  Rich,  that  of  St.  Auftin’sm  particu. 
lar  has-  Fifteen  well  gilt  Altars,  fome  of  them 
with  Antipediams  of  beaten  Silver  but  their 
Struftures  are  moil  of  them  Wood  becaufe  of 
the  Earthquakes. 

Jefuits  TheCollegeof  Jefuits  is  very  large,  adorn’d 
College.  Arches-,  and  has  ipacious  Dormitories. 

This  College  is  of  the  Invocation  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius ,  and  was  founded  upon  the  Arrival  of 
the  fn  fr  Bifhop  of  Manila  \n  1581.  Adjoining 
to  the  fame  is  the  College  of  St.  Jofeph,  where 
are  forty  Collegians  ftudying  Humanity, 
Fhylofophy  and  Divinity  \  for  all  Degrees 
are  given  in  it  :  It  has  particular  Revenues 
befides  the  King's  Allowance.  The  Collegi¬ 
ans  are  Cloath’d  in  Purple,  and  have  Red 
Cloth  Gowns*,  the  Graduates  by  way  of  di- 
din&ion  wear  a  thing  like  a  Collar  of  the 
fame  Cloth. 

Streets.  The  Sti  eets  are  wide  and  handiome,  having 
Galleries  running  all  along  the  Front  of  their 
Houfes ;  but  the  frequent  Earthquakes  have 
fpoi I’d  the  regularity  of  the  City,  feveral  fine 
Buildings. Houfes  and  Palaces  having  been  overturn’d  by 
them  ^  for  which  reafon  they  now  build  very 
flightly  with  Wood,  above  the  firft  Floor. 
Inhabi-  The  Inhabitants  of  Manila  are  a  mixture  of 

tanrs  of  People,  confiding  of  Spaniar ds.CbineJe,  Indians , 
Manila.  &c  and  their  Colnplexions  are  as  different  ^ 
confiding  of  Black,  White  and  Tawny,  it  is 
computed  there  are  about  3000  Souls  within 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  and  as  many  more  in 
Other  the  cki»efe  Suburb  :  There  are  other  large 
Euildings.Suburbs,  confiding  of  feveral  Indian  Nations 
who  live  in  Houfes  built  on  Wooden  Pillars 
near  the  River,  like  the  People  of  Siam  ^  and 
beyond  their  Suburbs  on  both  fides  of  the  River 
lve  Gardens,  Farms  and  Country  Houfes  a 

gre>t 
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great  way  up  into  the  Country,  which  make 
an  agreeable  Profpefl. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Mountains  live 
under  the  Ihelter  of  great  Trees,  or  in  little 
Huts  they  make  of  the  Branches  *,  and  when 
they  have  eaten  up  all  the  Fruit  and  Roots 
round  about,  remove  to  lome  other  Place. 

The  Air  of  the  Philippine  I  (lands  is  hot  and  Air. 
moift,  but  the  Heat  is  not  fo  violent  as  in 
fome  other  Countries  of  a  more  Northern 
Latitude,  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the 
many  Lakes  and  Rivers  which  water  the 
Country,  but  from  the  great  Rains  which 
fall  annually  and  overflow  the  Low  Lands  5 
The  Sea  Breezes  alfo  refrelh  the  Air  moft 
part  of  the  Year,  and  render  the  Heats  very 
tolerable  j  but  the  Moifture  and  Dampnefs 
occafion’d  by  the  Rains,  arid  the  great  Dews 
which  fait  even  in  Fair  Weather,  make  the 
Country  very  Unhealthful  to  European  Con- 
ftitutions,  tho’  the  Natives  here  live  to  as 
great  an  Age  as  in  any,  other  part  of  the 
World'.  The  Europeans  are  very  fubjeft  to 
Sweating  after  their  Meals,  and  when  they 
are  afleep,  which  occafions  an  unufual 
Faintnefs  and  \^e‘aknefs*7  but  this  they  are 
left  fubjeft  to  in  the  Hilly  and  open  Coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  the  better  fort  of  People 
retire  to  their  Country  Houfes  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  June ,  being 
the  time  of  their  greateft  Heats.  In  the 
Moriths  of  June ,  July ,  and  Augufi,  and  part  winds  0;;. 
of  September,  the  Weft  and' South  Winds  blow,  Monfons. 
bringing  with  them  fuch  Rains  that  the  Fields 
are  all  overflow’d,  and'  they  are  forc’d  to  go 
from’  one  Place  to  another  in  Boats  7  and 
during  this'  time  there  are  frequent  Storms 
aridF  erripefts,  with  terribleThunder  andLight^ 

V6l.  1-  F  f  f  ning; 
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rung  :  From  OElober  to  the  middle  of  December 
the  North  Wind  prevails  and  from  that  time 
till  May  the  Eaft  and  South  Eaft  Winds  blow, 
which  is  the  dry  eft  as  well  as  the  coo  left  and 
moft  Healthful  part  ot  the  Year. 

Thefe  Elands  are  futjeft  to  great  Earth¬ 
quakes,  which  are  generally  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Subterraneous  Fires  which  give  a 
violent  Motion  to  feveral  Minerals }  and 
having  no  room  to  dilate  and  vent  them- 
felves,  pufh  forwards  with  great  force  againft 
thofe  folid  Bodies  which  furround  them,  and 
are  fo  lhaken,  that  the  Motion  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  that  is  over  it,  even  to  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Earth  •,  and  this  is  confirm'd  by 
Experience,  which  {hews  us  that  thofe  Places 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  Earthquakes  which  abound 
moft  in  Minerals  and  Subterraneous  Fires, 
as  is  obferv’d  of  Campania,  Calabri a  and  Sicily  9 
fo  famous  for  Burning  Mountains. 

In  September ,  1627.  there  was  fuch  a  terri¬ 
ble  Earthquake  at  Manila ,  that  it  levelled  one 
of  the  Mountains  call’d  Carvallo's  \  and  in  the 
Year  1 645,  a  Third  Part  of  the  City  of  Manila 
was  overthrown,  and  no  lefs  than  Three 
Thoufand  Souls  perifh’d  in  the  Ruins  :  Ano¬ 
ther  Earthquake,  not  much  left  dreadful, 
happen’d  alfo  the  Year  following  •,  and  the 
old  Indians  pretend  that  the  Illand  was  ftill 
more  fubjeft  to  them  in  former  Times,  which 
was  the  reafon  of  building  of  their  Houles 
flightly  with  Wood,  and  not  as  the  Spaniards 
do  now  with  Wood  above  the  firft  Floor. 

The  Burning  Mountains  about  thefe  lflands, 
’tis  obferv’d,  have  all  thofe  Effefts  that  Pliny 
afcribes  to  the  Burning  Mountains  of  Italy ; 
namely,  that  they  eaft  out  their  Flames, 
ihake  the  Earth,  driving  from  them  the 

neigh- 
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neighbouring  Rivers  and  Sea,  and  feathering 
their  Aihes  round  the  Country,  rending  the 
very  Rocks,  which  fometimes  give  a  Report 
like  a  Cannon. 

From  thefe  Subterraneous  Fires  proceeds  a  HotEath* 
great  variety  of  Hot  Baths,  and  lbme  of  their 
Rivers  and  Streams  are  fo  Hot  that  they 
immediately  kill  any  Animal  that  falls  into 
them  l.  but  thefe  Waters,  tho’  they  are  Mi¬ 
neral,  are  as  clear  and  as  well  tailed  as  any 
other,  and  when  they  are  Cool,  are  reckon’d  and  Ri- 
very  healthful  to  drink  of  :  Within  half  a  vers* 

Mile  of  one  of  thefe  Hot  Rivers  there  runs 
another,  remarkable  for  its  exceflive  Cold, 
which  is  efteem’d  as  wholefome  to  Drink  of 
as  the  former. 

This  Country  abound  not  only  in  Rivers  Lakes- 
but  Lakes,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Bahia,  not  far  from  , 
the  City  of  Manila ,  which  is  about  90  Miles 
in  compafs  •,  it  is  long  but  very  narrow,  and 
has  great  plenty  of  Filk  in  it.  There  are 
all'o  abundance  of  Crocodiles  which  do  much 
mifehief,  devouring  both  Men  and  Cattle 
which  come  near  the  Banks :  Not  far  from 
this  great  Lake  is  another  fmall  one,  upon  a 
Mountain,  which  the  Natives  imagine  has  no 
Bottom,  not  being  able  to  fathom  it :  The 
Water  is  blackilh,  and  has  only  fome  ill  tailed 
Filh  in  it. 

There  is  a  Spring  of  Hot  Water  in  the  FetritV- 
Mountains,  which  ’tis  faid,  petrifies  every  irg 
thing  that  fall  into  it,  as  well  Animals  as  ^PrlI1gs> 

1  other  things. 

The  Spanifl}  Fathers  report,  that  when  it  Thunder* 

'  Thunders  in  thefe  Illands,  there  falls  a  Thun  h0'1*’ 
t  der-bolt  in  the  Shape  of  a  Crofs,  being  a  kind 
of  greeniih  black  Stone, to  which  they  aferibe 

F  f  f  2  mighty 
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mighty  Vertues  ;  but  feme  of  the  more  In¬ 
genious  of  them  acknowledge  that  thefe 
CrofTes  are  made  by  Art,  tho’  the  Fathers 
frequently  make  ufe  of  them  to  put  Holy 
Cheats  upon  the  poor  ignorant  People  under 
their  Care. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Treats  of  the  fever al  Nations  that  inhabit  thefe 
J (lands  ;  their  different  Complexions^  Stature , 
Blake  and  Habits  ,  and  of  their  Diet7  Diver - 
fions ,  Salutations ,  and  Ceremonies . 


The  Se¬ 
veral  Na¬ 
tions 
which 
inhabit 
thefe 
Iflands. 


filach  the 
firft  inha¬ 
bitants. 


HERE  may  be  reckon’d  four  or  five 
JL  different  Nations  or  People  in  thefe 
Iflands. 

1.  The  Blacks ,  who  inhabit  the  Woods  and 
Mountains,  and  mod  inacceffible  Places. 
2.  The  Poflerity  of  the  Chinefe ,  who  once 
poifefs’d  great  part  of  the  Sea  Coafls.  3.  The 
Malayan  Moors  or Mahome sans ,who  came  from 
Rialacca ,  Sumatra,  Borneo ,  Macajfar  and  the 
Neighbouring  Iflands.  4.  The  Spaniards ,  ?or- 
tuguefe  and  other  European  People.  And  5 thly. 
The  Muflees ,  or  mixt  Breed,  which  are  a 
Compound  of  all  thefe. 

I  was  formerly  of  Opinion  that  thelelflands 
were  fir  ft  Peopled  from  China ,  which  is  the 
neareft  Continent ;  but  l  find  it  is  the  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Opinion  that  the  Blacks  were  the  frfi 
Inhabitants;  and  this  feems  highly  reafona- 
ble,  becaufe  we  find  them  poffels’d  of  al) 
the  Inland  parts  of  the  Country,  having 
probably  been  driven  up  to  the  Mountains 
and  Woods  by  the  other  Nations  which  lire.. 

ceeded 
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ceeded  them, and  now  poflels  the  Sea  Coafts; 
but  the  greateft  difficulty  is  to  find  how  thefe 
Blacks  came  thither,  and  from  what  Nation 
they  derive  their  Original. 

From  the  Blacks  of  Africa  it  is  plain  they 
are  not  defcended,  not  only  from  the  diftance 
of  that  Country  from  this,  but  beca-ufe  their 
Flair  and  Features  are  as  different  as  any 
thing  can  be.  The  Blacks  or  Cajfres  of  Africk 
having  flat  Nofes, thick  Lips  and  fhort  Woolly 
Hair  •,  and  the  Blacks  of  thefe  iflands  as  re¬ 
gular  well  proportioned  Features  as  any  Eh- 
nopean,  with  fine,  long,  Black  Hair.  1  fhould 
make  no  fcruple  therefore  to  derive  this  Came 
People  from  thofe  Indians  who  poflefs  that 
Peninfula  of  India  which  lies  on  this  fide  the  t ^ fs "fide 
Ganges ,  becaufe  they  exactly  refemble  them 
in  their  Hair  and  Features,  and  are  the  near- 
eft  them  of  any  Nation  of  Blacks  upon  the 
Continent  \  but  then  it  may  be  demanded  if 
the  Philippine  Iflands  were  firft  Peopled  from 
India ,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  fame 
Indians  did  not  alfo  People  Siam  and  Malacca , 
and  the  I  Hands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo <,  which 
lye  between  them  and  thePhilippines  ?  to  which 
it  may  be  anlwer’d,  That  Siam  and  Malacca 
and  the  neighbouring  Iflands  were  formerly 
part  of  the  Empire  of  China  \  and  the  Indians 
finding  thefe  Countries  already  inhabited, 
probably  pafs’d  on  to  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
which  till  then  were  Unpeopled-  Father 
Gemelli  Careri  indeed  does  fay,  that  fome  few 
of  the  Blacks  of  thefe  Iflands  have  ftiort 
Woolly  Hair,  and  refemble  the  Cajfres  of 
Africa  ,  but  this  hefeems  to  have  by  hear- fay, 
or  poffibly  fome  few  of  the  African  Blacks 
may  have  been  carried  thither  in  the  Service 
oEtheSpaniards  or  fome  other  European  Nations, 
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and  run  away  to  thofe  of  the  fame  Com¬ 
plexion  in  the  Mountains  and  mix  with  them, 
which  may  have  occafioned  that  Miffake. 

And  here  it  naturally  falls  in  our  way,  to 
enquire  into  what  it  is  that  is  the  original 
occafion  of  the  different  Features  and  Com¬ 
plexions  we  meet  with  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  World  :  But  firft,  it  will  be  neceffary 
rightly  to  ftate  the  Faffs,  before  we  attempt 
to  draw  any  Inferences  from  them. 

The  dif-  And  firft,it  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  theCaffres, 
ferent  0r  Blacks  with  flat  Nofes  and  thick  Lips,  and 
Blach  ^lort  Woolly  Hair,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Hoteft  Climates  of  Africk .  or  in  fuch 
Countries  as  have  been  Peopled  from  thence  ; 
that  the  only  Nation  of  Blacks  in  the  known 
World  befides  upon  the  Continent,  are  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Peninfula  in  India ,  which 
lies  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  abovemention’d  : 
Thele,  at  lead:  fuchofthem  as  inhabit  the 
Woods  and  Mountains  in  the  middle  of  the 
Country,  are  of  as  deep  a  Black  as  thofe  of 
Africk,  but  as  different  from  them  in  their 
Features  as  the  Europeans  ;  their  Features  ap¬ 
pearing  very  juft  and  engaging,  tho’  cover’d 
with  fo  dark  a  Complexion  :  They  have  alfo 
long,  black  Hair,  which  is  no  lmall  addition 
to  their  Beauty;  and  fhews  they  are  no  more 
defcended  from  the  Blacks  of  Africk  than  we 
are. 

An  Fn-  Various  have  been  the  Caufe  afilgn’d  for 
Zgr  ^is  difference  of  Complexion,  fome  of  our 
Caufe  of  *h°us  Commentators  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
black  EffeT  of  NoaJSs  Curfe  upon  his  fecond  Son 
Complex-  Cham,  whofe  Pofterity  they  tell  us,  Planted 
Whether  ^ric^  ’  hut  t0  this  there  are  feveralObjeftions 
from  the  macie>  an(l  1  •  E  appears  that  Canaan,  one  of 
Curfe  on  the  Son*  of  C^f»,pofTefTed  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
Cham,  and 
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and  thofe  People  we  have  all  the  reafonin  the 
World  to  believe  were  never  Black, any  more 
than  they  are  at  this  Day.  idly,  The  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Coaft  of  Barbary,  which  is  a 
great  part  of  Africk ;  and  who  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Pofterity  of  this  curfed  Son,  never  were 
Black.  And  s dly,  The  Inhabitants  of  India , 
who  were  fa  id  to  be  the  Pofterity  of  Shem , 
the  favouriteSon,are  asBlack  as  thofe  of  Africk , 
and  confequently  according  to  this  Opinion 
equally  Curs’d.  And  laftly,  Why  a  Black 
Complexion  ihould  be  look’d  npon  as  an  effed 
of  God’s  Anger  rather  than  Tawny,  which  at 
leaft  one  half  of  the  World  are,  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  •,  that  White,  our  own  dear  Colour, 

Ihould  be  look’d  upon  as  a  Mark  of  God’s  Fa¬ 
vour  towards  us  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  fince 
Providence  has  taken  care  that  every  Nation 
fhould  prefer  their  own  Climate,  Complet¬ 
ion  and  Situation,  as  well  as  Senfe,  to  that  of 
their  Neighbours  and  accordingly  we  find 
every  People  reprefenting  their  own  Country 
as  a  perfed  Paradife,and  defpifing  every  other 
Nation,  either  they  want  the  Wit,  the  Beau¬ 
ty,  or  the  Courage  that  themfelves  are  blefs’d 
with  ;  but  above  all  they  want  the  Honour  of 
being  deriv’d  from  their  noble  Stock  \  and  we 
are  told  of  fome  of  the  Black  Race  fo  partial 
to  themfelves,  that  they  reprefent  every  thing 
that  is  odious  or  abominable  to  them  with  a 
White  Complexion,  which  may  be  fully  as 
reafonable  as  our  Chriftian  Commentators 
reprefenting  every  Man  of  a  dusky  Complex¬ 
ion  as  carrying  a  Mark  of  God’s  Vengeance  in 
his  Face  as  Cain  did. 

There  are  other  Gentlemen  who  imagine  Or  from 
that  this  dark  Complexion  proceeds  from  the 
intenfe  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  thole  Countrie  mute* 

which 
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which  lye  near  the  Equator  •,  but  if  this  was 
the  reafbn,  then  thofe  who  are  in  the  fame 
Latitude  on  the  Continent  of  America  Would 
be  of  the  fame  Complexion,  whereas  there  is 
not  one  Native  Black  to  be  found  in  America , 
except  thofe  born  of  the  Cajjrt  Slaves  that 
have  been  carried  thither.  To  which  it  has 
been  reply’d  indeed,  that  the  Sun  palling  over 
the  At lantick  Ocean  before  it  comes  to  America 
the  Air  is  cool’d ;  and  the  Heats  are  not  fo 
great  there  as  in  Africk  or  India  ,  but  thisis  an 
AlFertion  that  may  well  admit  of  fome  doubt, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  'Terra 
Firma  of  America  is  as  hotas  any  part  of  Africk 
or  India  \  but  to  examine  a  little  into  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  thing,  the  Ocean  called  the  South - 
Sea  fee  ms  to  be  of  a  much  larger  Extent  than 
the  At  lantick  Ocean  ;  and  the  Sun  paffes  over 
this  and  another  very  large  Ocean,  meeting 
only  with  fome  Iflands  in  its  way  before  it 
comes  to  Afriekj  and  coniequCntly  the  Air 
fhould  be  much  cooler  on  the  Eaftern  Coaft  of 
Africk  than  in  Braz.il  or  Terra  Firma  in  America, 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  Argument :  Nor 
does  it  feem  to  be  yet  fettled,  whether  the 
Black  Complexion  proceeds  from  the  Heat  ot 
the  Climate,  or  from  the  Confutations  of  the 
People.  Indeed  it  muft  be  admitted  that 
Blacks  are  only  to  be  found  within  or  near  the 
Tropicks  ,  but  then  as  has  been  obferv’d  oil 
the  Continent  of  America ,  in  the  very  fame 
Climates  there  is  not  one  Black  to  be  found  } 
and  of  all  the  Colonies  that  have  been  pain¬ 
ted  in  Africk  or  India  where  the  Original  In¬ 
habitants  are  Black ,  there  is  no  Inftance  that 
thefe  Foreigners  or  their  Pofterity  ever  be¬ 
came  black,  tho’  fome  of  them  have  been 
planted  there  feveral'  Hundred  Years  j  and  if 
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the  Climate  had  given  the  Complexion, the/e 
muft  have  had  their  Skins  ting'd  with  the 
lame  Dye  as  rhe  Original  Inhabitants  }  and  it 
is  obfervable,  that  thefe  very  Oriental  Jjlands 
are  Peopled  partly  with  "Black,  and  partly 
with  White  People,  according  to  the  Nations 
from  whence  they  are  defcended  :  From 
all  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
there  is  tome  other  Caufe  of  the  difference  of 
Complexion  (and  Features  too)  than  has  been 
hitherto  affign’d,  which  I  ihall  enquire  fur¬ 
ther  into  when  l  cometothofe  great  Conti¬ 
nents  that  are  principally  inhabited  by  Blacks. 

To  proceed,  one  of  the  Tawny  Nations  painted 
which  inhabit  thefe  Illands,  like  our  Ancient  People. 
Britain*  and  Picisj  Paint  and  Stain  their  Bo¬ 
dies  j  from  whence  they  have  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  Pintadoes  :  It  feems  they  prick  and 
wound  the  Flelh,  making  luch  Figures  as 
they  fee  fit,  and  then  rub  the  part  over  with 
a  certain  Powder  which  gives  it  the  Colour. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  Nation  of  Pintado's  or  a  Nation 
Painted  People  here  as  the  Father  Mifiioners  with 
defcribe,  1  fee  no  reafonto  doubt }  but  what  Tails, 
they  relate  of  another  People  that  inhabit 
fome  of  the  Mountains  *,  namely,  that  they 
have  Tails  half  a  Span  long,  is  not  lo  eafily 
affented  to  :  For. except  our  Kentifl)  longTails, 
they  are  the  only  Nation  1  have  heard  of  that 
ever  carried  Tails  :  Tis  true  the  Fathers  tell 
us, they  are  a  bruciih  People  without  Religion 
or  Humanity  j  and  therefore  feem  to  have 
clapt  a  Tail  to  them,  asonlyftt  to  herd  with 
their  fellow  Brutes  •,  but  thisPeople  refufing  to 
fubmic  to  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards ,  it  is 
well  the  Fathers  did  not  furnish:  them  with 
Horns  as  well  as  a  Tail*  for  they  frequently 
reprelent  all  people  as  Monfters  who  oppole 
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them,  and  indeed  great  Allowances  muff  be 
Credulity  made  for  the  Prejudices,  and  lometimes  the 
and  Tre-  Credulity,  of  the  Father  Miffionaries,  who 
judbestd  krjn„  home  thele  Relations,  or  we  ihail  run 
_n  •’ ‘  into  very  arols  Miftakes  :  It  is,  it  leems  a 
great  Misfortune  to  be  educated  in  a  Religion 
that  requires  its  Votaries  to  believe  Contradi¬ 
ctions  and  Inconfiiiencies  this  fo  prepares  the 
Man  to  fwallow  and  diged  every  Monfter  he 
meets  with, that  however  he  may  be  qualified 
to  make  Difcoveries  in  other  relpeets.he  muft 
always  be  read  with  great  Caution  upon  thele 
Heads, and  as  raofl  of  our  Accounts  of  affiant 
Kations  come  from  thele  Miffionaries,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  ordinary  Pains  to  difeover  what  is 
to  be  accepted  and  what  rejected-  Indeed 
when  they  proceed  to  talk  of  Kations  that 
wear  Tails,  or  of  the  Leaves  of  Trees  which 
conftantly  turn  into  living  Creatures  every 
Year,  it  requires  no  great  Sagacity  to  difeover 
the  Falffiood  of  fuch  Relations,  which  one 
■would  think  could  only  be  inferted  for  Mirth 
fake  but  where  they  lie  artfully,  and  there 
are  none  of  thele  fhocking  Circumftances  in 
the  Account,  there  is  no  help  for  being  de¬ 
ceiv'd  fometimes  \  but  I  hope  to  take  fuch 
Care  in  the  Examination  of  their  Writings, 
that  this  will  not  happen  often. 

Stature  The  Katives  of  thele  Hlands  are  of  a  middle 

and  make  Stature  and  well  Shap'd,  both  Men  and  Wo- 
of  the  men  }  nor  are  the  Features  of  any  of  them, 
People,  whether  Black  or  White,  to  be  found  fault 
with  \  feme  of  them  wear  their  Hair  long, 
others  fhorter  5  the  Mahometans  ufually  leave 
but  one  Lock  on  their  Heads,  and  ffiave  dole 
every  where  el fe  ^  inftead  of  a  Cap  they  tie  a 
Cloth  about  their  Heads, letting  the  ends  hang 
down  behind.  The  Women  tie  up  their  JEiair 
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in  a  Roll  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  Head,  a- 
dorning  it  with  Jewels  or  lomething  elfe  that 
makes  a  glittering  Shew  and  they  have  alfo 
Necklaces  and  Earrings,  with  Bracelets  on 
their  Arms  and  Legs,  and  Rings  on  their 
Fingers :  The  more  civiliz’d  who  live  among 
the  Spaniards  or  near  them,  wear  a  kind  of 
Waftecoat,  and  a  Cloth  about  them  which 
reaches  below  their  Knees, and  many  of  them 
conform  entirely  to  the  Spanijh  Fafhions-  The 
Blacks ,  and  thofle  who  live  on  the  Mountains 
have  only  a  Cloth  about  their  Loins,  and  the 
meaner  fort  are  generally  without  Shoes  or 
Stockings.  The  Chine fe  are  Cloath’d  after  the 
manner  of  their  Country,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  delcrib’d,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Mufiees 
retain  their  own  Falhions. 

The  Natives  who  inhabit  the  Sea  CoaftsWayof 
fit  upon  their  Legs  like  other  Indians ,  as  well  Sitting 
at  their  Meals  as  at  other  times  :  Their  ufual anc* 
Food  is  boyPd  Rice  and  Fifli,  feldom  eating 
Flelh  but  at  Feftivals.  Their  ufual  Liquor  is  Liquor. 
Water,  which  they  always  drink  hot ,  they 
have  alfo  Palm  Wine  and  Toddy,  drawn  from 
the  palm  and  Coco  Trees  \  and  they  diftil 
a  Spirit  from  both  of  them  like  Brandy  or 
Arack  :  They  have  alfo  a  Liquor  call’d  Chili-  Spirit. 
am,  being  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar  Cane  boil'd  ; 
they  alio  diftil  a  Spirit  from  Rice  call’d 
Arack. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Mountains  liveF°0^  °‘ 
chiefly  onRootsandFruit,and  the  Flelh  ofwild 
Beafts  which  they  take  in  Hunting,  or  of 
any  Vermin,  ’tis  faid,not  applying  themfelves 
at  all  to  flowing  Rice  or  any  other  kind  of 
Husbandry. 

The  Spaniards  who  keep  goodTables  ufually  DivClfi- 
eat  Flelh  at  Noon  and  Fiih  at  Night :  The  Qns. 

G  g  g  2  Natives 
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Mufirk.  Natives  who  inhabit  the  Sea  Coafts,  have 
Plavs,  Mufick  and  Dancing  much  like  the 
Chine fe :  In  their  Songs  one  of  them  fines  a 
Verfe  and  another  repeats  it  to  the  Sound  of 
Dancing.  a  Gong  or  Metal  Drum  :  Their  Dancing  is  in 
imitation  of  a  Fight,  but  all  their  Motions 
and  A&iortS  are  regular  ;  fometimes  they 
afifault  each  other  with  a  Spear,  and  then  re¬ 
tire  very  gracefully,  and  their  Compofitions 
are  laid  to  be  elegant  enough  \  but  their 
greateft  Diverfion  is  Cock-fighting- 
Eathing.  Bathing  is  very  much  in  ule  among  ft  them, 
which  they  never  ncgledt  neither  Morning 
nor  Evening  •,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one 
reafon  whv  they  build  their  Houfesonthe 
Banks  of  Rivers  :  Even  Lying-in  Women  and 
Children  newly  Born,  ’tisfaid,  are  conftantly 
dipt  in  Cold  Water,  nor  apprehending  any 
Inccnveniency  by  it  both  Men  and  Women 
are  much  given  to  Smoak  Tobacco,  and 
Chew  Betel  and  Arek. 

Salutati-  They  Saluted  one  another  formerly.,  ’tis 
ons.  faid,  by  pulling  off  the  Cloth  that  is  wrap'd 
about  their  Heads  i  but  now  they  bow  their 
Bodies  and  bend  the  Knee,  and  joyning  both 
Hands  together  lift  them  to  their  Heads, 
when  they  wou’d  Salute  one  they  have  a  great 
Relpeff  for. 

Addrefs.  They  fpeak  in  the  Third  Per  Ion  like  the 
Chine  fe,  and  feldom  ule  the  Words  I  or  7ou\ 
nor  do  they  ever  fpeak  to  their  Betters  fir  ft, 
but  wait  till  they  are  fpoke  to. 

Advanta-  MnniU  lies  fo  equally  between  the  Rich 
geous  H-  Kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  that  it  has 
been  efteem’d  the  beft  Situation  for  Trade  in 
the  World  Specially  whenth e Molucca.  Ifands 
were  under  the  fame  Government  j  then  the 
Spaniards  might  be  Did  to  have  the  beft  ihare 

of 
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of  the  as  well  as  Wejl  Indies:  HitherSilver 
was  brought  from  New  Spain  and  Pen/,  Dia¬ 
monds  and  other  precious  Stones  from  Gol- 
conda ,  Cinnamon  fiofn  Ceylon,  Pepper  from 
Sumatra  and  Java,  Cloves  and  Isurmegs  from  Trade, 
the  Molucca's,  Silks  from  i?ew£<*/,Camphir  from 
Borneo,  Benjamin  and  Ivory  from  Cambodia, 

Silks  and  China  Ware  from  China  ;  and  for¬ 
merly  there  came  every  Year  from  Japan 
two  or  three  Ships  freighted  with  Silver, 

Amber,  Silks,  Cabinets  and  other  varnifh’d 
Ware  in  exchange  for  Hides,  Wax,  and  the 
Fruits  of  the  Country  :  And  two  VeiTels  fail¬ 
ing  Yearly  to  Acapulco  in  New  Spain  loaded 
with  the  Riches  of  the  Eaft,  return’d  as  they 
do  at  this  Day  freighted  with  Silver,  and 
make  Four  Hundred  per  Cent.  Profit  nor  is  Fruitfal- 
there  a  Soil  in  the  World  that  produces  grea  nels- 
ter  Plenty  of  all  things  neceffary  for  Life,  as 
appears  by  the  multitude  of  Inhabitants  that  Populous, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Woods  and  Mountains, 
and  are  fubfifted  only  by  the  Fruits  ot  the 
Earth  and  the  Venifon  they  take. 

Nor  can  any  Country  in  the  World  appear 
more  Beautiful,  there  is  a  perpetual  Verdure, 

Buds,  BlofToms  and  Fruit  are  found  upon  the 
Trees  all  the  Year  round, as  well  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  as  Gardens  that  are  Cultivated. 

But  to  be  little  more  particular  •,  thefe  Pearls, 

I  {lands  abound  in  Pearls,  Ambergreece,  Cot- 
ton  and  Civet,  and  are  rich  in  Gold  Mines 
and  tho’  they  are  feldom  or  never  wrought,  civet, 
either  through  the  Lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards , 
or  becaufe  they  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  Moun¬ 
taineers j  with  whom  they  have  little  Com¬ 
merce,  yet  vaft  Quantities  of  Gold  are  wafh’d 
down  from  the  Hills  by  the  Rains,  and  found 
mixt  with  the  Sand  of  their  Rivers. 

There 
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There  are  alfo  Mines  of  other  Metals,  and 
excellent  Load-Stone  found  here ;  and  fuch 
Buffaloes,  lumbers  of  wild  Buffaloes  there  are  in  this 
Country,  that  a  good  Huntfman  on  Horfe- 
back  arm’d  with  a  Spear,  will  kill  Ten  or 
Twenty  in  a  Day  :  The  Spaniards  take  them 
for  their  Skins,which  they  fell  to  the  Chinefe  , 
and  they  ferve  the  Mountaineers  for  theirFood. 
Deer,  Their  Woods  alfo  abound  with  Deer,  wild 
Gofts  Hogs,  andGoats,  the  laft  are  fo  plentiful  in  one 
of  thefe  lflands,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the 
Name  of  Cabras. They  have  alfo  imported  from 
Horfes,  /vfew  Spain,  China  and  Japan, Horfes  andCows, 
few  Sheep,  which  are  confiderably  multiply’d  ;  but  the 
r  Sheep  they  brought  over  come  to  nothing, 
which  is  thought  to  proceed  from  the  moi- 
ilure  of  the  Earth  and  the  heat  of  the  Cli¬ 


mate. 

Honey  They  have  fuch  abundance  of  Honey- 
and  Wax. combs  that  Wax  is  exceeding  cheapo  the 
Natives  make  Candles  of  it,  and  do  not  ufe 
Lamps  like  other  Afiaticks. 

Bees.  They  have  feveral  kinds  of  Bees,  thole 
they  call  Vocoytan  are  bigger  than  ours  in 
Europe ,  and  make  their  Combs  full  four  Spans 
in  length, and  proportionably  in  breadth  under 
the  Boughs  of  high  Trees,  and  lometimes  fix 
or  feven  in  the  lame  Place,  which  continue 
whole  notwithftanding  the  heavy  Rains  that 
fall  there  :  Thofe  call  d  Liquam  are  as  big  as 
thole  of  Europe ,  and  make  their  Combs  in 
Hollow  Trees:  Another  fort  of  little  ones 
no  bigger  than  Flies,  call’d  Locat ,  have  no 
Sting ;  but  make  four  Honey  and  blackWax, 
and  thieve  from  the  others :  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  fort  they  call  Carmmo ,  which  like  thofe 
call'd  Vocoytan,  fettle  upon  high  Trees.  As  to 
Gums.  Gums,  the  Trunks  of  their  Trees  put  out 

fevetai 
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feveral  forts  all  the  Year  ^  one  kind,  which 
is  the  commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards  call’d  Brea , 
is  us’d  inftead  of  Pitch  }  of  the  others,  fome 
are  Medicinal,  others  Odoriferous,  and  others 
for  other  ufes  :  There  is  fuch  vaft  Plenty  of 
them,  that  not  only  the  Trees  but  the  Ground 
is  covered  with  them  }  and  there  are  Platts 
that  have  it  on  their  Leaves  in  the  Months  of 
jiyril  and  May . 

Inthefe  lllands  are  Monkies  and  Baboons  Monkies 
of  a  monftrous  Bignefs,  and  ’tis  faid,  they  and  Ba- 
will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked  by  Men*,  boons, 
fome  of  them  go  upon  two  Feet.  W  hen  they 
can  find  no  Fruit  in  the  Mountains,  they  goPrer  up_ 
down  to  the  Sea  to  catch  Crabs,  Oyfters,  &c.  on  bilk 
and  that  the  Oyfler  may  not  clofe  and  catch 
their  Paws,  they  firft  put  in  a  Stone  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  fhutting  clofe :  They  take  Crabs  by 
putting  their  Tail  in  the  Holes  where  they 
lye,  and  when  the  Crab  lays  hold  of  it  they 
draw  him  out.  There  are  great  multitudes  of 
Civet  Cats  \  and  if  their  Civet  is  not  taken  QVctCat 
away  every  Month,  they  receive  fo  great  a 
Heat  from  it  that  they  tumble  about  upon 
the  Ground  till  the  Bladder  breaks,  which 
eafes  them  of  their  Pain.  Here  is  found  alfo 
a  Cat  of  a  Fox  Colour,  with  Wings  like  apj^ 
Bat  j  by  the  help  of  which,  ’tis  faid, they  will  Cats, 
leap  from  Tree  to  Tree  above  feven  Yards 
diftance. 

They  have  a  Creature  call'd  Mago  in  the  Mago. 
Ifland  of  Leyte ,  which  is  like  a  Moufe,  only 
the  Head  is  twice  as  big  as  the  Body. 

Serpents  of  a  prodigious  Bignefs  are  found  Se  ents> 
here  one  fort  of  them  call’d  Ib.tin,  ’tis  laid, 
will  hang  themfelves  by  the  Tail  on  the  Arm, 

©f  a  Tree,  and  draw  in  a  Deer,  wild  Boar, 
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or  a  Man  into  its  Mouth  as  they  pafs  by, 
and  fwallow  them  whole  ,  after  which  he 
winds  himfelf  round  the  Tree  while  he  has 
digeftedhis  Prey  :  And  the  good  Father  who 
relates  this  Story,  acquaints  us,  that  the 
Spaniards  told  him,  the  only  defence  againft 
them  was  to  break  the  Air  between  the  Man 
and  the  Serpent,  which  he  thinks  is  very  Ra¬ 
tional  j  for  bv  that  means  thofe  Magnetick 
or  Attracting  Particles  lpread  in  that  dihance 
would  be  difpers’d  •,  but  whoever  can  digeft 
Stories  of  this  kind,  had  need  have  the  Faith, 
or  rarher  Credulky  of  a  Miffionary.  There 
is  another  kind  of  Snake  calld  Afangua, which 
eats  nothing  but  Hens  •,  they  have  another 
call  d  Olopong,  which  is  exceeding  Venomous  ? 
but  the  biggeft  ot  them  are  call’d  Boles, which 
fometimes  are  20  or  30  Spans  long. 

There  is  another  Creature  which  devours 
iguana.  Poultry,  and  is  call’d  Jgnana ,  it  is  like  an  Alli¬ 
gator,  the  Skin  purple,  fpeckled  with  yellow 
Spots,  the  Tongue  cloven,  but  the  Feot  dole 
with  Claws  \  tho’  a  Land  Creature  it  pafTes 
over  Rivers  fvviftly  i  The  Indians  and  fome 
Spaniards  eat  it,  and  fay  the  Fleffi  takes  much 
like  that  of  a  Tortoife. 

Croco-  As  for  the  Crocodiles  of  thefe  Iflands,  the 
iiles.  Fathers  tell  us,  the  Females  are  extraordinary 
Fruitful  fo  as  to  bring  Fifty  Crocodiles  at  a 
time  3  and  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  would  be 
full  of  them  in  a  very  fhort  time,  to  the  great 
damage  of  Mankind,  if  they  did  not  devour 
their  own  Brood  •,  but  only  thofe  few  efcape 
the  Monfter  that  take  a  different  Way  :  They 
tell  us  further,  that  thefe  Crocodiles  have  no' 
Paffage  for  Excrements,  but  vomit  up  what 
remains  in  their  Stomachs  after  Digeftion : 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Meat  continues  there  a  long  Time, 
and  the  Creature  is  not  Hungry  every  Day; 
which  if  they  were,  they  could  not  be  fed 
without  the  utter  Ruin  of  infinite  numbers  of 
Men  and  Beafts  ;  which  our  Miffionary  looks 
upon  to  be  very  Providential.  In  fome  of  them 
that  they  have  been  open’d,  there  has  been 
found  MensBones  and  Skulls,and  Stones  which 
the  Indians  fay  they  fwallow  to  pave  their  Sto¬ 
machs.  The  Female  lays  her  Eggs  out  of  the 
Water  that  they  may  hatch  ;  they  are  twice 
as  big  as  a  Goofe  Egg,  white  and  as  hard  as 
a  Stone  ;  the  Yolk  in  them  is  but  fmall,  like 
that  of  the  Tortoife’s  Bgg  :  The  Spaniards  as 
well  as  Indians  eat  the  young  Crocodiles. 

There  is  another  Species  of  Crocodiles  AiHga- 
found  in  the  Lakes,  generally  call’d  Alliga-tors* 
tors ;  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Crocodiles,  the  fame  Father  tells  us,  is  that 
they  have  no  Tongue  ;  and  for  want  of  it  can 
make  no  Noife  or  fwallow  in  the  Water,  and 
therefore  they  eat  their  Prey  on  the  Banks ; 
it  is  faid  to  be  a  fure  Defence  againft  them, 
to  carry  the  Fruit  Bong a  about  one,  which  is  Bonga. 
allb  a  Prefervative  againft  Witchcraft,  if  we 
have  any  Faith  in  the  Miffionaries:  In  the  Whales, 
Seas  of  Mindanao  and  X '  lo,  there  are  abun- 
dance  of  large  Whales  and  Sea-Horfes,  like  Hor  ei* 
thofe  on  the  Land  ;  but  without  Feet  or 
Tail 

There  are  two  forts  of  Tortoifes  found  in  Tortoifes. 
thefe  Seas,  the  great  ones  are  eaten  and  their 
Flelh  taftes  like  Beef,  but  the  Shell  is  not  va¬ 
lued,  the  Flelh  of  the  lelfer  fort  is  not  eaten, 
but  the  Shell  is  good  for  feveral  Ules,  fome 
of  them  are  an  Antidote  againft  Poyfon,  ’tis 
faid. 

Vol.  f. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  very  extraordinary 
which  the  Millionaries  relate,  namely,  that 
there  are  fome  Trees  in  the  Vhilippines ,  whole 
Leaves  become  living  Creatures,  with  Wings, 
Feet  and  Tail, and  remain  after  thisMetamor- 
phofis  of  the  lameColour  andShape  as  the  other 
Leaves  •,  of  this  fome  Fathers  pretend  to  have 
been  Eye  Witnelfes,  but  another  ingenioufly 
acknowledge,  it  is  more  probable,  that  thefe 
Creatures  proceed  from  a  Worm  which  is 
hatcht  in  the  Leaves. 

In  thefe  Elands  are  found  feveral  forts  of 
Parrots  and  white  Cocatoes,  fomething  larger 
than  a  Parrot,  with  a  tuft  of  Feathers  on  their 
Pleads.  The  Turkeys  tire  Spaniards  carry’d  to 
the  Philippines  would  not  live,  but  they  have 
a  Hen  call’d  Camboxa ,  whofe  Legs  are  fo 
fhort  that  their  Wings  trail  on  the  Ground. 
They  have  a  Fowl  alio  of  another  fort  called 
XjIo,  which  hath  long  Legs  and  eats  as  well 
as  a  Turkey  }  and  befides  the  common  Hens 
they  have  another  fort  which  have  black  Flelh 
and  Bones,  but  are  well  tailed.  They  have 
great  Plenty  of  Fifh  about  thele  Elands,  par¬ 
ticularly  one,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pere- 
muger  or  Woman-Filh, from  its  having  Breads 
and  Secret  Parts  like  a  Woman  \  and  there  is 
fometimes  feen  a  Sword  Filh  Fifteen  Foot 
long  in  thefe  Seas. 

The  Bird  call’d  Tavan  is  a  black  Sea  Fowl, 
fomething  lets  than  a  Hen,  and  has  a  long 
Neck  •,  it  lays  its  Eggs  in  the  Sand  by  the  Sea 
fide,  forty  or  fifty  in  a  Trench,  and  then 
covers  them,  and  they  are  hatcht  by  the 
Heat  ol  the  Sand  :  Their  Eggs  are  as  big  as 
a  Gooles  Egg,  and  but  very  little  White  in 
them  i  when  the  Chickens  are  hatcht  the 
Yolk  appears  whole  and  fweet,  and  the  Spans- 
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Ards  often  eat  the  Chickens  and  the  Yolk  of 
the  Eggs  together  in  the  lame  Difh.  The 
Chickens  feed  on  the  Yolk  till  thev  have 

Strength  to  break  through  the  Sand  and  then 

rtie  Hen  who  keeps  near  the  Neds  calls  them 
out :  People  go  in  fearch  of  thele  Nefte  along 
the  Shore,  and  wherever  they  find  the  Sand 
thrown  up  they  open  it,  and  fometimcs  dis¬ 
cover  Eggs  and  fometimes  Chickens,  which 
are  either  of  them  very  good  Food.  There 
are  alfo  a  kind  of  Turtle  Doves,  Grey  on  the  Doves. 
Back  and  White  on  the  Breaft,  and  in  the 
middle  a  Red  Spot  like  a  Wound  with  the 
frefh  Blood  upon  it :  Thev  have  a  Bird  alfo 
call’d  Colin ,  Black  and  Afh  colour’d,  as  big 
as  a  black  Bird  i>  which  has  no  Feathers  on  the  Colin. 
Head,  but  indead  of  it  a  Crown  of  Flelh. 

They  have  alfo  the  Bird  Saligan,  which  builds Saligan. 
her  Neft  on  the  (ides  of  Rocks,  as  the  Swal¬ 
lows  do  again  ft  a  Wall,  and  thefe  are  the  de- 
licious  Bjrd-Nefts  fo  much  efteemd.  The  Birdnefts> 
Green  Bird  call'd  Hrrrero  is  as  big  as  a  Hen,  Herrero. 
and  has  fo  large  and  hard  a  Beak,  that  it  will 
make  a  Hole  in  the  Body  of  a  Tree  to  build 
its  Neft  in  •,  and  from  the  Node  it  makes  at 
this  Work,  the  Spaniards  gave  it  this  Name, 

Htrrtro  or  Carpenter.  Another  Bird  we  are 
told  of  call  d  Coio-Colo ,  black  and  almoft  as  big  £o](> 
as  an  Eagle, faid  to  be  halt  Fnh  and  half  Bird,  CoK, 
which  flies  and  preys  upon  Filh  •,  which  feems 
too  much  a  Monfter  to  depend  on  the  Relati¬ 
on.  There  are  abundance  of  Peacocks  rhC  Peacocks. 
Ifland  of  Calamianes  •,  but  there  are  no  Phea-  No  Phea. 
lants  or  Patridges  in  the  Iflands  :  H  eathcocks  Pints  or 
Tis  faid  there  are, which  are  very  good  Food  Partndgec. 
and  Quails  half  as  big  as  ours,  which  have  a  ^ 
red  Beak  and  Feet  •,  and  in  all  thelllanus  there 
are  green  Birds  called  V olanocu 

H  h  h  2  One 
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Santer.  One  of  the  moft  valuable  Fruits  is  called 
Santer ,  and  grows  wild  in  the  Woods it  is  in 
Bignefs,  Shape,  and  Colour  like  a  ripe  Peach, 
and  has  five  Kernels  like  the  Seeds  of  an  O- 
range  :  The  Spaniards  preferve  it  in  the  fame 
manner  they  do  Quinces,  and  it  is  good  pick¬ 
led  with  Vinegar  when  it  is  half  ripe  :  The 
Tree  is  like  the  Walnut,  but  has  large  Leaves 
which  are  Medicinal.  They  have  another 
Magol.  Fruit  fomewhat  bigger,  called  Magol,  downy 
like  a  Peach,  and  of  the  Colour  of  an  Orange* 
but  it  is  hard  to  be  digefted,  and  not  well 
tailed  :  The  Tree  is  as  tall  as  a  Pear-Tree,and 
has  thick  Boughs  and  large  Leaves,  like  the 
Laurel  ^the  Wood  is  little  inferiour  toEbony. 
Mangoes  •jqiey  have  aifQ  Mangoes,  Durions,  and  moft 
u  !°n'  other  Indian  Fruits.  They  have  no  Olives, 
but  a  Fruit  called  Paxo's,  which  differ  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  them.  Oranges  of  feveral  kinds  there 
are,  different  from  thofe  of  Europe  and  bigger^ 
and  they  have  both  great  and  fmall  Lemons 
Fruits  of  which  are  generally  fweet :  Here  are  alfo 
America,  introduc’d  feveral  of  the  Fruits  of  New  Spain  *, 
but  the  moft  profitable  Trees  are  their  Palm- 
Trees,  wherein  the  Eftatesof  the  great  Men 
of  the  Philippine  JJlands  chiefly  conftft  •,  and 
among  thefe  they  reckon  40  feveral  Kinds, 
the  principal  whereof  is  the  Sago  Tree  al- 
Pdm  ready  defcrib’d  :  The  fecond  fort  of  Palm- 
Trees.  Trees  are  thofe  that  yield  Wine  •,  thefe  iel- 
dom  grow  big  enough  to  be  call  d  Trees,  and 
are  generally  found  in  Salt  Water  Marihes  } 
the  Fruit  is  like  the  Date,  but  never  comes  to 
Maturity,  becaufe  they  cj  off  the  Boughs  as 
foon  as  it  Bloffoms,  that  the  Liquor  may  run 
into  the  Veffels  they  place  u  der  them  :  The 
Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  interwoven  with  fmall 
Canes,  ferve  to  cover  the  Roofs  of  their 

Hou  fes, 
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Houfes.  Of  the  Wine  they  draw  from  the 
Palm  and  Coco-Trees  they  make  Vinegar 
when  it  is  ftate  }  and  draw  an  Oil  alfo  from 
the  Coco-nut:  Another  fort  of  thefe  Palm- 
Trees  is  call’d  Tom l a,  which  furnifhes  them 
with  a  kind  of  Wooll  to  make  Quilts  and 
Pillows,  and  with  a  black  Thread  call’d  Jon  a, 
of  which  they  make  Cables  for  Ships  j  its 
Threads  in  length  and  thicknefs  are  like 
Hemp,  and  will  laft  longer  in  Sea  Water : 

Of  the  Leaves  of  any  of  the  Palm  Trees  they 
make  Hats,  and  Matts  for  Rooms.  Sails  for 
their  Shipping  and  Covering  for  theirHoufes, 
as  has  been  hinted  already  *,  and  put  them  to 
feveral  other  ufes. 

The  Tamarinds  or  Sampalos  area  wild 
Fruit,  and  grow  in  Cods  like  green  Peafe  -,nn 
they  have  a  fliarp  Tafte,  and  are  frequently 
preferv  d  with  Sugar  •,  nothing  is  wholelomer, 
or  better  allays  the  Thirft  in  a  Fever.  The 
Tree  is  tall  and  thick,  the  Leaves  fmall,  and 
the  Wood  ferves  for  the  fame  ufes  Ebony 
does. 

Thefe  Iflands  alfo  produce  Caflia  •,  theCaflia. 
Tree  is  not  fo  large  as  the  Tamarind  but  has 
much  thicker  Boughs  *,  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  and  bigger  than  thofe  of  the 
Pear-Tree  \  and  being  boil’d  with  theBloffoms, 
in  the  nature  of  a  Conferve,  work  the  fame 
effett  as  the  Fruit,  and  are  lefs  Nauleous  *, 
alfo  the  young  Fruit  made  into  a  Conferve  is 
fafe,  and  a  good  Laxative  :  The  Mountains 
fo  abound  with  this  Fruit,  that  in  May  and 
June  they  fat  their  Hogs  with  it,  efpecially 
in  the  Bland  of  Mindanao. 

They  have  Timber  in  their  Mountains  fit  Timber, 
for  building  either  Ships  or  Houfes  }  among 
the  reft  they  have  black  Ebony  and  red  Ebony. 
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Blayong.  There  is  alfo  the  Calambac  which 
has  an  Aromatick  Baik,  and  feveral  forts  of 
Wood  which  ferve  for  Dying  ;  and  one  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  cut  without  a  Saw  and 
Water,  as  Marble  is*,  and  therefore  the  Tor. 
turuefe  call  it  Ferro  or  the  Iron  Tree:  On 
the  Mountains  of  Manila  there  are  alfo  abun¬ 
dance  of  Baftard  Nutmeg-Trees,  of  which  no 

ufe  is  made.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Cacao  Plant  which  has  been  brought 
hither  from  IVei v  Spain ,  increaies  fo  that  they 
have  no  occafion  to  import  it  from  America, 
but  it  is  not  quite  fo  good  :  They  have  alfo 
fome  Cinnamon,  but  not  comparable  to  that 

of  Ceylon •  _  , 

Here  is  alfo  the  Tree  Amet,  from  whence 

the  Natives  draw  Water  by  cutting  a  Hole  in 
it  *  And  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Cane,  by  the 
Spaniards  called  Vaxuco,  which  if  cut  yields 
fair  Water  enough  fora  Draught,  of  which 
there  is  Plenty  in  the  Mountains, where  Water 
is  moft  wanted  :  It  ulually  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  Trees,  and  winds  about  them  like  Ivy*, 
but  there  is  iomeofit  very  ftrait,of  which  they 
make  Pikes  and  Halberts,  and  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
mory  at  Manila  is  furnilh’d  with  fuch.  _  In 
thefe  1  flands  there  is  alfo  plenty  of  Plantains, 
of  which  Fruit  is  held  by  fome,  that  Adam, 
eat  when  he  fell  *,  the  Leaves  are  fo  long  and 
broad  that  two  of  them,  one  of  the  Fathei rs 
obferves,  will  aimed  make  a  Cloak,  i  he  In¬ 
dians  plant  them  about  their  Houfes,not  only 
for  the  Shade  of  the  Leaves,  but  they  ferve 
them  for  leveral  domedick  Ufes,  namely,  in¬ 
dead  of  Napkins,  Plates,  &c.o> ^^the Fruit 
they  often  make  Vinegar  *,  the  bed  of  them 
are  called  which  are  a  Span  and  an 

half  long, and  as  thick  as  a  Man  s  Arm  ,  thefe 
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they  eat  roafted  with  Wine  and  Cinnamon. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Plantains,  of 
which  thofe  they  call  Dednes  deDama, or  Lady's 
Fingers,  are  very  good  an  hundred,  and  fome- 
times  two  hundred  of  thefe  Plantains  hang  by 
one  Twig,  fo  that  they  are  forced  to  prop 
them  up. 

Here  is  alfo  Plenty  of  Sugar-Canes,  Gin-Sug»r- 
ger,  Indico  and  Tobacco,and  Potatoes,  which  Canes, 
are  very  nourilhing  to  the  Indians,  and  much 
valued  by  the  Spaniards  and  thefe  they  have 
of  feveral  Kinds,  as  the  Camote s,  which  look  Camotes. 
like  great  Radifhes,  and  have  a  pleafant  Taft 
and  Smell.  The  Glabis  are  like  great  Pine-  Glabis. 
Apple-Nuts,  and  boil’d  ferve  the  Indians  in- 
ftead  of  Bread,  and  the  Spaniards  inftead  of 
Turneps.  The  Vbis  is  as  big  as  a  Pompion,  Ubis. 
and  the  Plant  like  Ivy,  and  there  is  fuch  vaft 
Plenty  of  all  kinds  of  Roots  throughout  the 
Iflands,  that  many  thoufands  of  the  Natives 
live  chiefly  upon  them  :  NorareGarlickand 
Onions  wanting.  Punna's ,  or  Pine- Apples,  PineAp- 

by  the  Portuguese  call’d  Anana's, which  are  one  Pies’ 
of  the  fineft  Fruits  of  the  Eaft,  are  alfo  found 
here  •,  but  they  are  accounted  feverifli  .*  It  is 
faid  that  a  Knife  ftuck  into  one  of  them  half 
an  Hour  will  lofe  its  Temper  *,  but  I  never 
knew  the  Experiment  made,  and  therefore 
will  not  anfwer  for  the  Truth  of  it. 

There  are  abundance  of  Odoriferous  Herbs  Flowers 
and  Flowers  in  thefe  Iflands  ,  which  grow  andHerbs 
there  naturally  without  any  Labour  •,  nor  do 
the  Natives  endeavour  to  cultivate  or  improve 
them,  any  more  than  the  Spaniards fo  that 
the  Gardens  are  not  fo  fine  as  in  Europe.  A- Gardens., 
mongft  their  Flowers  the  Zamaga  is  one  of 
the  fineft,  tis  like  a  little  white  Rofe,  with 
three  rows  of  Leaves,  and  much  fweeter  than 

Jaffamin. 
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|afTamin.  The  Dafa  has  an  Aromatick  Root, 
and  the  Fields  are  full  of  it.  The  Tala  alfo  is 
an  odoriferous  Herb  and  very  fragrant. 
Medicinal  As  for  Medicinal  Herbs  noCountry  abounds 
Herbs,  with  them  more  than  the  Philippines  }  for  be- 
fides  Sage,  St.  Mary’s  Wort,  Beaum,  Houfe- 
leek,  and  others  known  in  Europe ,  they  have 
many  peculiar  to  this  Country.  The  Herb 
call’d  Del  Polio  is  like  Purilane,  and  grows  eve¬ 
ry  where  \  they  have  given  it  this  Name  be- 
caufe  in  a  verv  fhort  time  it  cures  any  Wounds 
their  Game-Cock  receive.  Panfipan  is  a  taller 
Herb  with  a  whiteFlower  like  the  Bean  Blol- 
fom,  which  being  pounded  and  laid  on  a 
Wound,  foon  draws  out  any  Poyfon,  and 
cleanfes  all  Corruption.  1  here  is  alfo  the 
Herb  Del  Sapo ,  and  many  others  of  great  Vir¬ 
tue  in  the  lflands  of  Mindanao  and  Mo  5 
one  of  them  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as 
the  Turks  do  Opium,  to  fufpend  the  Ufeof 
theirReafon  and  make  them  void  of  Fear  when 
they  engage  an  Enemy  \  and  the  credulous 
Miflionaries  really  believe  as  they  are  told, 
that  the  Wounds  of  thofe  that  have  taken  it 
will  not  bleed.  We  have  the  fame  Authori¬ 
ty  for  two  other  wonderful  Hei  bs  faid  to  be 
found  here,  one  of  which  apply’d  to  theReins 
makes  a  Man  infenlibleor  W  earinels and  the 
other  held  in  theMouth  prevents  fainting, and 
give  fuch  Vigour,  that  a  Man  may  travel  two 
Days  without  eating. 

Poyfon-  7  hefe  lflands  being  hot  and  moift  produce 
ousiierbs*  abundance  of  Venomous  Creatures,  as  the 
Soil  doesPoyfonous  Herbs  and  Flowers, which 
do  not  only  kill  thole  that  touch  or  taftethem, 
but  fo  infeftthe  Air,  that  many  People  dye 
in  the  time  of  their  bloflbming  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  thele  lflands  are  well  furniih’d  with 
7  Antidotes, 
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Antidotes,  particularly  the  Bez.oar  Stone, Antidotes, 
which  is  found  in  the  Belly  of  a  Creature 
much  like  a  Deer  \  and  the  Root  Dilao,  which 
is  like  Ginger, and  heals  Wounds  made  by  any 
Venomous  Beaft,  being  bruis’d  and  boil’d 
with  Oil  of  Cocoes. 

The  Herb  call’d  by  the  Spaniard  Culabras,  f nake- 
or  Snake-Herb,  the  Fathers  tell  us,  has  luch  Herb- 
Vertue,  that  a  Snake  cut  in  two,  will  heal 
and  join  it  felf  together  again  with  it  •,  and 
the  like  Vertue  is  afcrib’d  to  a  Wood  call’d 
Dotton,  but  this  teems  to  want  Confirmation. 

The  Tree  Camandag  is  fo  Venomous,  that 
the  Pilchards  eating  the  Leaves  which  fall  into 
the  Sea  dye  •,  as  will  the  Perfons  who  eat  the- 
Foyfon’d  Fiih.  The  Liquorvvhich  flows  from 
the  Trunk  of  this  Tree  ferves  thele  People  to 
poyfon  the  Points  of  their  Darts  which  they 
blow  through  the  Trunks  abovemention’d  : 

The  very  fhadow  of  the  Tree  is  fo  deftru&ive* 
that  as  far  as  it  reaches  no  Herb  or  Grafs 
grows  j  and  if  tranfplanted,  it  kills  all  the 
other  Plants  it  flands  near,  except  a  fmall 
Shrub  which  is  an  Antidote  againft  it,  and 
always  with  it  ^  a  bit  of  aTwig  of  this  Shrub, 
or  a  Leaf  carry ’d  in  a  Man’s  Mouth,  is  faid 
to  be  a  Security  againft  the  Venom  of  the 
Tree,  and  therefore  the  Indians  are  never 
without  it.  , 

The  M*ka  Bukay ,  which  fignifies  the  Giver  Giver  of 
of  Life,  is  a  kind  of  fvy  which  twines  about  Life, 
any  Tree,  and  grows  to  the  thickneis  of  a 
Man’s  Finger  ,  it  has  long  Shoots  like  Vine 
Branches,  of  which  the  Indians  make  Brace¬ 
lets,  and  efteem  them  a  Prefervative  againft 
Foyfon.  There  are  many  other  Trees  and 
Plants  of  extraordinary  Vertue  in  thefe  1  Hands  v 
of  whith  Gorge  Caroll ,  a  German,  Apothecary 

Vot.  I.  i  i  i  tof 
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to  the  College  of  Jefuits  at  Manila ,  has  given 
a  Defcription  in  Two  Volumes  in  Folio.  A- 
mong  others  there  is  the  Senfitive  Plant,  in  all 
refpe&s  like  a  Colewort,  which  growing  out 
of  a  Rock  avoids  the  Touch  and  retires  under 
Water  :  There  is  another  that  grows  on  St. 
TetrS s  Hill  about  Manila ,  which  is  not  very 
tall,  and  h  :s  little  Leaves,  which  when  ever 
it  is  touch’d,  draws  back  and  doles  all  its 
L  eaves  together  for  which  Reafon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  call  it  la  V ercin  cofa3  that  is  the  Bafh* 
ful. 

There  grows  near  Catbalagan  in  the  Idand 
of  Samar ,  a  Plant  of  alurprizing  Vertue,  dif- 
cover'd  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  as  they 
tell  us,  of  late  Years:  The  Dutch  have  alfo 
feme  knowledge  of  it,  and  ’tis  faid,  will  give 
double  the  quantity  of  Gold  for  it.  The 
Plant  is  like  Ivy,  and  twines  about  any  Tree 
it  grows  near  :  The  Fruit  which  grows  out  of 
the  Knots  and  Leaves  refemblesa  Meiocotoon 
in  bignefs  and  colour,  and  within  has  eight, 
ten  or  ftxteen  Kernels  as  big  as  a  Hazle-nut, 
each  Green  and  Yellow,  which  when  ripe, 
drop  out  of  themfelves. 

The  ufual  Dofe  given  of  it  is  the  weight 
of  half  a  Royal,  that  is,  the  itfthpartof  an 
Ounce,  powder’d  and  mix’d  in  Wine  or 
Water  \  if  it  has  no  Eil'eft  the  firft  time,  the 
Dole  is  repeated,  and  is  a  powerful  Antidote 
againft  any  Poyfon, either  of  Venomous  Herbs 
or  Darts  which  are  us’d  by  the  Natives  of 
Macajfar ,  Borneo ,  and  the  Philippines :  The  Fa¬ 
thers  alfo,  if  we  have  Faith  to  believe  them, 
alfures  us,  that  it  is  not  only  a  Prefervative 
againft  Poyfon,  but  deftroys  him  that  defigns 
to  Poyfon  or  Deftroy  another.  This  is  fo 
certain,  fays  my  credulous  Author,  that 
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F  Alexius  a  Jefuit,  having  one  of  thefe  Nuts 
he  found  accidentally  in  his  Pocket,  and  an 
Indian  coming  to  Poyfon  him  with  a  Veno¬ 
mous  Herb,  inftead  of  doing  the  Father  any 
harm,  he  himfelf  droptdown  in  his  fight  • 
and  inquiring  into  the  occafion  of  this  Acci¬ 
dent,  the  Indians  affur'd  him  this  was  ufual, 
being  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Vertue 
of  the  Herb  }  and  it  is  not  only  an  Antidote 
againft  Poyfon,  but  good  againft  the  Cho- 
lick  and  Windy  Diftempers,  being  drank 
in  Wine  :  It  alfo  takes  away  all  Pains  in  the 
Belly  and  Stomach,  is  a  Remedy  againft 
Convulfions,  helps  Women  in  Labour,  but  if 
apply’d  before  the  Time,  it  will  caufe  Mif- 
carriage  \  it  is  good  againft  Tertian  and 
Quartan  Agues,  given  when  the  Fit  comes 
on,  and  being  apply’d  to  Wounds,  ftops 
Bleeding  either  whole  or  in  powder  \  it  helps 
Catars,  Tooth- Aches  and  Pains  in  the  Gums, 
and  worn  about  one  it  is  good  againft  Witch¬ 
craft;  and  according  to  the  Fathers, has  many 
more  Vertues  in  ihort,  like  a  Mountebank’s 
Receipt  it  is  good  for  every  thing,  and  per¬ 
haps  is  good  for  nothing,  or  not  half  what  js 
pretended. 

1  he  Orange,  Lemon,  and  feveral  other 
Trees  bear  twice  a  Year  :  If  they  plant  a 
Sprig,  within  a  Year  it  becomes  a  Tree  and 
bears  Fruit  \  and  therefore  without  any  Hy¬ 
perbole,  fays  our  Author,  1  may  affirm,  that 
1  never  faw  fuch  a  Verdant  Soil,  nor  Woods 
full  of  fuch  old  and  thick  Trees  nor  Trees 
that  yield  more  Suftenance  to  Man  in  any  part 
©f  the  World. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Trents  of  the  Language,  Government  and  Forces  of 
-  the  Kefpeftive  Nations  which  inhabit  the  Phi¬ 
lippines. 

Language,  r  |  'l  H  E  moft  Univerfal  Language  in  the 
X  Philippines ,  as  well  gs  in  the  reft  of  the 
Oriental  Iflands  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
is  the  Malayan  Tongue.  The  Spanijh  and 
Chine fe  Colonies  no  doubt  fpeak  the  Language 
of  their  Refpertive  Countries,  and  that  of 
the  Blacks  probably  is  a  Dialert  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar  or  Jentoe ,  fpoke  in  the  Peninfula  of  India 
from  whence  they  came  •,  but  the  Spaniards 
have  fo  little  Commerce  with  this  People, 
that  the  Father  Miflionaries  give  us  no  other 
account  of  their  Language  than  that  they 
cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  it  ;  Nor  do  we 
Writing.  kear  of  any  Writing  amongft  them  }  but  the 
Tawny  Nations  that  inhabit  the  Plains  and 
the  Sea  Coafts,  the  Miftionaries  inform  us. 
Write  upon  Paper,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and 
in  other  Places  on  long  Coco  L  eaves,  or  the 
fmooth  part  of  the  Cane  with  an  Iron  Pencil, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  Writing  up¬ 
wards,  placing  the  firft  Line  on  the  Left 
Hand  and  proceeding  tovvards  the  Right. 
Necha-  The  Chin'efe  feem  to  be  the  only  Mecbanicks 
aides.  amongft  them:  In  that  Suburb  where  they 
live  in  Manila  are  found  all  forts  of  Workmen 
and  Trades,  while  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
leldom  apply  them  (elves  to  any  Bufinefs  but 
when  NecefTity  compels  them.  In  the  Spe¬ 
culative  Sciences  the  Natives  have  but  little 
Knowledge,  and  particularly  are  fo  Ignorant 
in  Aftronomy,  that  if  an  Ecliple  happen  they 
*  beat 
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beat  upon  their  Drums  and  Brazen  VelTels  like 
fomeof  their  Neighbours,  to  frighten  away 
the  Dragon  that  would  devour  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

As  to  the  Civil  Government  of  thele  I-  Civil  Go- 
Hands,  the  Spaniards  have  a  Viceroy  or  Cap-  vcrnment* 
tain  General,who  keeps  his  Court  in  the  City 
of  Manila  :  This  is  one  of  the  mod  profitable 
Polls  belonging  to  the  Spanifi  Monarchy,  and 
would  be  delir’d  by  moll  of  the  Grandees,  if  it 
was  not  at  lo  great  a  dillance  from  Europe  5 
he  has  under  him  Two  and  Twenty  Alcades 
or  Governors  of  Towns  and  Provinces,  two 
whereof  refide  in  the  City  of  Manila ,  the 
Government  of  theEuropeans  being  committed 
to  one,  and  that  of  the  Afaticks  to  another  : 

There  is  alfo  a  Tribunal  of  Three  or  Four 
Judges,  in  which  the  Captain  General  prefides, 
but  has  no  Voice  \  and  where  the  Opinions 
are  equal,  he  appoints  lome  Doftor  to  give 
the  calling  Vote :  Thefe  Judges  as  well  as 
the  Sollicitor  for  the  Crown  have  their  Places 
for  Life,  and  cannot  be  turn'd  out  by  the 
Viceroy  •,  but  all  Military  Employments  are 
in  his  Gift,  and  he  appoints  the  feveral  Al¬ 
cades  or  Governors  of  Provinces  under  him  : 

He  has  the  Nomination  alfo  of  the  Captains 
of  the  Galeons  which  fail  every  Year  to  New 
Spain ,  which  Poll  alone  is  worth  50,000 
Crowns  a  Year  :  He  keeps  a  Garrifon  of 
about  eight  Hundred  Soldiers  in  the  City, 
and  has  three  or  four  Thoufand  more  under 
his  Command  in  other  parts  of  the  Country, 
whofe  Pay  is  two  Pieces  of  Eight  and  fifty 
Pounds  of  Rice  a  Month  per  Man. 

When  a  Captain  General  is  recall’d,  Pro¬ 
clamation  is  made  for  all  Perfons  to  come  in 
and  exhibit  their  Complaints  again#  him  for 

fixty 
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fixty  Days,  and  he  undergoes  a  fevere  Tryal, 
the  Succeffor  frequently  being  his  Judge:, 
and  the  preceding  Governor,  when  his  Tryal 
is  over  is  lent  back  to  Spain  with  an  Account 
of  his  Conduct  and  the  f  roceedings  againft 
him. 

Spiritual  As  to  the  Ecclefiafiical  Government,  there 
Govern-  is  an  Archbilhop  at  Alanila  eleded  by  the 
ment.  King,  who  determines  all  Appeals  from  his 
Ihops  and  Suffragan  Bifhops,  as  well  as  all  Matters  in 
Bilhops.  his  own  Diocele*  but  there  lies  an  Appeal 
from  him  to  the  Pope’s  Delegate,  who  refides 
in  one  of  the  Philippine  lfands.  The  Arch- 
bifhophasfix  Thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per 
Annum  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Bilhops  of 
Sibv ,  Camerints  and  Caguayan  five  Thoufand, 
Befides  thefe,  there  refides  at  Manila  aTitular 
Bifhopor  Coadjutor,  who  affifts  inthefirft 
vacant  Church,  that  there  may  be  no  Inter- 
miilion  in  the  Cure  of  Souls,  during  fix  Years, 
before  a  new  Prelate  can  come.  As  for  the 

Inquifition,  there  is  a  Commiffary  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Inquifition  at  Mexico. 

Chine fe.  The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  Dominion  of 

moft  part  of  the  Sea  Coaffs,  as  has  been  hint¬ 
ed  already,  but  they  abandoned  thefe  1  Hands 
either  becaufe  they  were  at  too  great  a  Di- 
fiance  from  them,  or  that  they  found  it  very 
chargeable  maintaining  them  •,  however,  fuch 
Numbers  of  Chinefe  were  left  behind, that  there 
were  found  no  lefs  than  Eorty  Thoufand  in 
and  about  the  City  of  Manila  fi nee  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arriv’d  there,  who  l'ometimes  contend¬ 
ed  with  them  for  the  Sovereignty  \  whereup¬ 
on  the.ip^whi'iixhavingcompcll’d  them  to  fub- 
mit,  baniih’d  all  Chinefe  the  ifiand,  except 
three  or  four  Thoufand,  whom  they  fuffered 
to  remain  there  on  account  of  their  ufefulnefs 

to 
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to  the  Government,  thefe  being  the  only , Me- 
chanicks  and  Artifans  in  the  Country,  and 
without  whom  they  could  hardly  poffibly  fu'b- 
hd: :  And  the  Spaniards  tho’  the  mofi  bigotted 
People  in  the  World,  fuffer  them  to  profefs 
then*  Religion  openly  a t Manila^  rather  than 
be  without  them  ;  which  is  a  Favour  they  do 
not  ufually  grant  in  their  Colonies.  There  is 
an  nlcaae  and  other  Spanijh  Officers  appoint¬ 
ed  over  them,  whole  Salary  they  are  oblig’d 
to  pay  :  And  befides  feveral  other  Duties  and 
Taxes  to  the  Crown  of  Spainy  they  pay  no 
lels  than  ten  Thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per 
An.  only  for  the  Liberty  of  Gaming  fome  few  Gaming. 
Days  at  the  beginning  of  every  New  Year. 

Their  ufual  Game  is  call’d  Metua.  which  is 
no  more  than  Even  and  Odd,  a  fmall  heap  of 
Money  is  laid  down, and  aPerfon  guelTes  whe¬ 
ther  the  Number  laid  down  is  even  or  odd,  if 
he  gueffes  right  he  wins  the  Heap,  if  not  he 
anfwers  fo  much.  The  Spaniards  do  not  fuf-  Cbinefe 
fer  them  to  remain  in  any  Chriftian  Houfe  in  keP?  in 
the  Night-time,  nor  to  have  any  Light  or Subjctfilor*7 
Fire  in  their  own  after  it  is  dark.  This  Peo¬ 
ple,  ’tis  obferved,  are  much  given  to  Sodomy,  Sodomy, 
nor  did  they  apprehend  it  to  be  any  Crime, 
til)  they  were  made  fenfible  of  it  by  the  Pu- 
niffiments  inflated  on  them. 

In  all  the  Philippine  J  (lands  there  are  about  Number 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thoufand  Souls  fub-  of  People' 
je£l  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  $  and  yet  thefe,  it thefe 
is  computed,  do  not  amount  to  the  Twelfth  hlands. 
part  of  the  ,  ecple  who  inhabit  the  Philippines. 

The  Spaniards  exaft  a  Duty  of  ten  Royals  per 
An.  irom  every  Maher  ofaFamily  under  their 
Government,  and  from  every  Jingle  Man  five 
Royals,  who  is  above  Eighteen  and  under 
Sixty  Years  of  Age  }  as  ’tis  laid  they  do  alia 

from 
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from  every  Maid  who  is  upwards  of  Twenty- 
four  and  under  Fifty  Years  of  Age  :  And  the 
Spaniards  parcel  cut  their  Territories  in  little 
Diftrifls  among  the  Great  Men  of  the  lllands, 
who  alfo  exafl  further  Duties  from  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  and  make  their  Yoke  fit  heavy  upon 
them. 

As  there  is  no  Writing  there  can  be  no  Re¬ 
cords  which  may  inform  us  what  was  theAn- 
tient  Government  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thele 
lllands :  However, the  Spaniards  pretend  to  tell 
us,  that  they  firft  came  over  under  feveral 
Captains  and  Leaders,  and  that  every  one  re¬ 
tain'd  the  Government  of  his  own  People,  and 
were  never  fubjeft  to  one  foie  Monarch  ,  and 
this  indeed  mav  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  be- 
caufe  every  Mountain  almoft  is  poifeft  by  a 
particular  Tribe,  which  has  a  Governor  of  its 
own  independant  on  the  ref,  and  that  they 
frequently  make  War  upon  one  another  to  this 
D^y. 

L.,v_  But  hovvever  Savage  the  Spanijls  Miffiona- 
Cuftoms  r^es  may  have  reprefented  the  Natives,  they 
among  the  are  not  however,  according  to  their  own  Con- 
Nations.  fefion,  without  Laws  and  Cuftoms  which 
may  deferve  the  Imitation  of  other  Nations : 
And  firft,  They  enjoin  that  the  profoundeft 
Refpecfc  andSubmifion  be  paid  to  Parents  and 
Governors  ;  and  fo  tender  they  are  in  the 
Cafe  of  Life,  that  Theft  is  only  punifhed  by 
Fine  or  Imprifonment.  The  Eldeft  Son  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  Father’s  Honour  and  Eftate,  and 
where  there  are  no  Sons  hisEffeHs  are  divided 
among  the  Daughters.  When  they  Swear  it 
is  before  feme  wild  Beaft  or  a  lighted  Torch, 
wifhing  they  may  be  devoured  by  fuchBealts, 
or  conlumed  like  the  Torch,  if  they  do  not 
perform  what  they  ft i palate  for. 


There 
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Thereare  a  great  Number  of  Slaves amongffSIavcs* 
them,  who  become  fo  by  their  Poverty  ;  for 
when  any  Perfon  is  unable  to  pay  his 
Creditor,  he  is  oblig'd  to  be  his  Slave  till 
the  Debt  is  paid  5  nor  is  it  uncommon  with 
them  to  fell  their  Children  when  they  are  in 
any  Diftrefs  :  They  make  Slaves  jalfo  of  all 
Prifoners  they  take  in  the  Wars  :  1  he  Great 
Wen  alfo  have  their  Vaffals,  to  whom  they 
affign  certain  portions  of  Land  for  their  Sub- 
fiftance  •,  and  thefe  are  allow’d  to  live  with 
their  Families  in  their  own  Houfes,  and  only 
cultivate  their  Lords  Lands,  and  do  otherSer- 
vices  in  Husbandry  at  certainSeafons  for  them  ; 
which  has  feme  Refemblance  to  the  antient 
Tenure  of  Villenage  in  this  part  of  the  World. 

The  Arms  of  the  Natives  are  a  Bow  and  Arms. 
Arrows,  and  Launce  headed  with  Iron,  or 
Wood  hardened  in  the  Fire  }  they  have  alfo 
broad  Daggers  with  two  Edges  \  and  Trunks 
through  which  they  fhoot  little  poyloned 
Darts,and  the  flighteft  Wounds  given  by  thefe 
Darts  are,  mortal, if  there  be  not  fome  immedi¬ 
ate  Application  made  :  They  have  alfo  a  long 
narrow  Shield  for  their  Defence,  and  a  Hel¬ 
met,  and  fome  fay,  Back  and  Breaft  ;  but 
thefe  are  made  only  of  Cane  cover’d  with  a 
Buffalo’s  Hide,  to, defend  them  from  the  little 
poyfon’d  Darts. 

The  Blacksofthe  Mountains,  the  Mi  Hi  o-  Blacks 
naries  tell  us,  will  never  lubmit  to  the  Go-  ftiU  a  free 
vernment  of  the  Spaniards,  and  have  hardly  a-  PeoP,Ie* 
ny  Commerce  with  them,  but  chufe  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  barbarous  Cuftoms,  out  of  a 
foolilh  Love  of  Liberty,  fay  the  Miffionaries, 

•and  are  fuch  Enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  that  if 
they  happen  to  kill  one,  they  invite  all  their 
Family  to  rejoice  for  three  Pays  fyccef lively, 
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drinking  out  of  his  Skull  while  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  lafts. 

Nor  can  the  Spaniards  much  complain  of 
the  Ads  of  Boftility,  when  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  they  make  Slaves  of  all  the  Blacks  that 
fall  into  their  hands  :  But  tho’  the  Spaniards 
have  no  Commerce  diredly  with  the  Moun¬ 
taineers,  yet  it  feems  they  have  fome  Inter- 
courfe  with  them  by  means  of  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tions  who  inhabit  the  Flat  Country  \  for  to 
thefe  the  Spaniards  fell  Tobacco  and  feveral 
other  things  for  which  the  Blacks  exchange 
their  Gold,  BeesWax,  &c. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Treats  of  the  Religion ,  Marriages,  and  Funeral 
Rites  obferv'd  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines* 

Antient  rT|"i  H  E  R  E  can  be  nothing  recorded  in 
nTnt  n"  -A  Writing  either  of  the  Religion  or  Go- 
Rtli^ion.  vernment  of  the  Firft  Inhabitants  of  thefe 
Iflands  •,  but  they  retain  fome  Traditions  in 
their  Songs  concerning  the  Genealogy  and 
Heroick  Ads  of  their  Gods,  or  antient  He¬ 
roes.  By  thefe  it  appears  they  worfhip’d  one 
Supream  Being,  the  Maker  or  Father  of  all 
their  fubordinate  Deities :  They  ador’d  alio 
Birds  and  Beafts,  like  the  Egyptians  \  and  the 
Sun  and  Moon, like  the  Affyrians  \  and  indeed 
there  is  not  a  Rock,  Stone,  Promontory  or 
River,  but  what  they  Sacrifice  to  ,  or  any  old 
Tree  to  which  they  do  not  pay  Divine  Ho- 
nourspnfomuch  that  it  is  look’d  upon  as  a  kind 
of  Sacrilege  to  cut  them  down  on  any  Ac¬ 
count  whatfoever.  This  Superftition  flill  pre¬ 
vails 
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vails  fo  far  amongft  the  moft  civiliz’d  of  the 
People,  that  no  Arguments  will  prevail  with 
them  to  cut  down  a  certain  great  old  Tree 
call’d  Balette ,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  a  Chefnut-Tree,  and  its  Bark  good  for 
Wounds  \  or  fome  antient  tall  Canes,  vainly 
believing  the  Souls  of  their  Anceftors  dwell 
in  them,  and  that  the  cutting  of  thofe  Trees 
or  Canes  would  put  them  to  Pain  }  which 
part  of  their  Superii ition  being  fo  exaftly  a- 
greeable  to  that  of  fome  of  their  Neighbours 
on  the  Continent,  Drews  from  whence  they 
are  deriv’d.  They  vvorlhip  alfo  their  Fathers, 
Grand-fathers  and  Great  Grand  fathers,  like 
the  Chinefe  ;  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  wonder’d 
at,  when  that  Nation  fo  long  poffefs’d  great 
part  of  the  Country. 

There  were  anciently  no  Temples  amongft  Temples, 
them,  but  they  had  certain  Caves  wherein 
they  plac’d  thofe  Idols  to  which  they  offer’d 
Sacrifice,  which  was  done  by  the  Mediation 
of  their  Priefts :  Some  young  handfome  Girl 
giving  the  fixft  Stroke  to  the  Victim  with  a 
Spear,  which  being  (lain  was  cut  in  Pieces, 
drefs’d  and  eat  in  a  reverential  M  anner.  They 
were  fo  fuperftitious,  if  we  may  believe  the  fuperftm- 
Miflionaries,  that  if  a  Snake  was  found  on  cn> 
their  Gloaths  they  would  rever  wear  them  a- 
gain  }  and  upon  a  Snake's  croffing  the  Way, 
they  would  return  home  again,  whatever  bu- 
finefs  they  were  going  about.  We  are  told  al¬ 
fo,  that  they  determined  every  Thing  of  Im» 
portance  by  calling  Lots. 

Upon  a  Marriage  the  Woman  hath  noFor- ,  T  . 
tune,  but  the  Husband  pays  a  Sum  of  Money  1  images 
to  the  Father  or  neareft  Relations  for  his 
Wife  :  And  the  Marriage  is  celebrated  by  a 
Prieftefs :  They  are  both  obliged  to  eat  out 
K  k  k  2  cf 
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of  one  Difh,  fignifying  that  they  are  to  run 
the  fame  Fortune,  and  partake  of  the  fame 
Joys  and  Sorrows,  and  having  facrificed  fome 
Beaft,  afterwards  an  Entertainment  is  made 
as  ufual  in  other  Countries-  They  always 
marry  in  their  own  Tribes  or  Caft,  and  the 
neareft  of  their  Kindred,  excepting  the  firft 
Degree.  Divorces  are  allow’d  on  either  Side, 
but  Poligamy  is  not  allow’d  among  fome  of 
them,  unlefs  they  have  no  Children, and  then 
the  Man  may  take  his  Slave  to  his  Bed  \  but 
fome  other  of  the  Indian  Nations  allow  two 
or  more  Wives,  and  the  Children  born  of  the 
firft  have  a  double  Portion. 

Some  of  the  Indians  in  thefe  Iflands  have  no 
other  Ceremony  at  their  Weddings  than  join¬ 
ing  of  Hands  before  their  Parents  or  Friends. 

As  to  that  Part  of  the  Country  which  are 
Mahometan,  they  allow  a  Plurality  of  Women, 
as  in  other  Mahometan  Countries. 

The  Mothers  give  their  Children  their 
Karnes.  Names,  and  they  are  generally  taken  from 
fome  Circumftance  of  their  Birth  as  for  In- 
ftance,  Malivag ,  which  fignifies  difficult,  be- 
caufe  it  was  brought  into  the  World  with 
Difficulty.  Malacca's,  that  is  flrong,  becaufe  it 
appears  fuch  at  the  Birth.  At  other  Times 
they  give  it  the  Name  of  the  firft  Thing  that 
occurs,  as  Varna ,  the  Name  of  an  Herb and 
by  this  only  Name  they  are  known  ’till  they 
are  married  :  Then  the  firft  Son  or  Daughter 
gives  the  Name  to  its  Parents,  as  Amani- Ma¬ 
livag,  I  mm  ani- Malacca's that  is  the  Father  of 
Mahvag  \  the  Mother  of  Malacas.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Names  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  confifts  in  the  Addition  of  the  Syllable 
In  •,  as  for  Inftance  Iloge  is  a  Man’s  Kame,and 
Ilonn  a  Woman’s. 

'•  •  v'  When 
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When  a  Perfon  of  Condition,  dies  not  on-  Mourn* 
ly  his  Relations  but  Strangers  are  hired  to  lns* 
come  and  mourn,  and  in  their  Country  Songs 
lament  the  Departure  of  the  Deceas’d.  The 
Body  being  wafh’d  and  perfumed  with  Benja¬ 
min  and  other  fweet  Gums,  and  wrapt  up  in 
Silk  according  to  its  Quality,  ’tis  put  into  a 
Coffin  made  of  one  Piece  of  precious  Wood, 
fo  clofe  as  to  keep  out  all  Air  j  and  then  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  a  Table  in  the  Houfe,  with 
Lattices  before  it,  the  Cloaths  and  Arms  of 
the  Deceas’d  are  laid  in  a  Cheft  by  the  Cof¬ 
fin  ,  and  if  it  be  a  Woman.the  Utenfils  necef- 
fgry  for  her  Work,  and  all  Sorts  of  Meat  are 
fet  before  the  Corpfe.  After  fome  Time  the 
Body  is  interr’d  in  the  Burying  Place  of  the 
Family,  and  a  Feaft  is  made  for  the  People 
invited  to  the  Funeral}  but  the  Widow  and 
Children  keep  Fafl:  for  fome  Time,  abftaining 
both  from  Fifh  and  Flefh,  and  living  only  on 
Rice  and  Herbs.Some  of  thele  Nations  mourn 
in  Black  and  others  in  White,  fhaving  their 
Heads  and  Eyebrows  on  thefe  Occafions }  and 
formerly  when  a  great  Man  dy’d,  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  obliged  to  keep  Silence  for  fe- 
veral  Days  :  Sacrifices  are  alfo  offer’d  to  them 
who  dye  in  Defence  of  their  Country. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Contains  a.  Defcriptien  oft.be  ref  of  the  Philippine 
Iftands  that  are  mo  ft  ref  or  ted  to . 

I  Shall  here  only  defcribe  the  Situation  of 
fuch  other  of  the  Thiliyinc  Iflands  as  are 
shofi;  frequented.  As  to  their  Manners  and 

• *  *  Cuftomsj 
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Cuftoms,  they  have  already  been  mention’d 
in  the  Defcription  of  Luconia ,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  again  repeated  :  And  firft, 

The  Ifland  of  Tandaya  or  Philippina,  which 
Samar,  has  of  late  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Samar ,  lies 
to  the  South  Eaft  of  the  bland  of  Luconia ,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  that  bland  is  a  narrow  Sea, 
call’d  the  Streights  of  Manila .  This  bland  is 
about  1 30  Leagues  in  Circumference,  and  the 
chief  Town  is  Catbalagan, which  is  govern’d  by 
an  Alcade.The  North  Eaft  Point  of  this  bland 
makes  the  Cape  call’d  Cabo  du  Spiritu  Santto 
Masbate.  Masbate  lies  to  the  Welhvard  ol  Philippina 
or  Samar, and  South  of  Luconia, in  the  Latitude 
of  twelve  Degrees,  and  is  about  30  Leagues 
in  Compafs- 

Mindoro.  Mindoro  lies  to  the  Weftward  of  Masbate t 
in  the  Latitude  of  thirteen  Degrees,  and  is 
feventy  Leagues  in  Compafs. 

Laban.  Luban  is  a  little  bland  of  Eve  Leagues  in 
Circumference,  which  lies  to  the  Northward 
of  Mindoro ,  and  is  only  famous  for  a  burning 
Mountain. 

The  third  bland  in  Magnitude  of  the  Phi - 
V>3rayja.  Uppines  is  Paragoya, which  lies  mob  to  theWeft- 
’  ward  of  any  of  them  \  it  is  about  1 00  Leagues 
in  Length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  five  in 
breadth}  that  part  of  it  which  lies  next  to 
Borneo  is  govern’d  by  the  King  of  that  bland', 
and  the  Inhabitants,  like  thole :  of  Borneo,  are 
Mahometans  but  the  North  Eafi:  part  of  it  is 
under  the  Dominion  of  Spain  the  middle  of 
the  bland  is  poiTels’d  by  Indians ,  whoareSub- 
}e£t  to  neither.  It  lies  in  Nine  Degrees  N. 
Lat. 

To  the  North  of  the  bland  of  Paragoya  lie 
Calami-  three  fmall  Illands  called  the  Calamines ,  fa- 
?1-s"  mous  for  their  edible  Birds  Nefts. 
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Panay  lies  Thirty  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  Panay. 
of  Mindoro,  and  is  One  Hundred  Leagues 
in  Compafs  ;  the  middle  of  it  is  in  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  10  Degrees,  and  is  feparated  from  St- 
war  only  by  the  Streight  of  Juamlo. 

Leyte  lies  Twenty  Leagues  to  the  North.  Leyte. 
ward  of  Mindanao  ^  it  is  about  One  Hundred 
Leagues  in  Compafs  *,  a  Mountain  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it  is  faid  to  make 
a  great  Alteration  in  the  Air,  it  being  often 
cold  on  one  fide  when  it  is  exceflive  hot  on 
the  other. 

Bohol  lies  to  the  South  Weft  af  Leyte ,  in  the  Bobrf. 
Latitude  of  io  Degrees,  and  is  about  40 
Leagues  in  Circumference. 

Sebu  or  Sibu  lies  to  the  South  Weft  of  Leyte,  sebu. 
the  chief  Town  whereof  is  Nombre  de  Dios , 
which  lies  in  1  o  Degrees  ;  this  Ifland  is  about 
20  Leagues  in  length  and  8  in  breadth  :  Here 
Magellan!  firft  fet  up  the  King  of  Spain's  Stan¬ 
dard  \  and  from  hence  th ^Spaniards  afterwards 
proceeded  to  theConqueft  of  the  otherhlands. 

The  City  of  Nombre  de  Dios  was  the  firft 
Town  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine 
Iflands  i  it  was  afterwards  made  a  Biihop  s  See, 
h  s  in  it  a  Cathedral  Church  and  ieveral 
Monafteries  :  This  Town  had  formerly  alfo 
the  Privilege  of  fending  Ships  to  Nero  Spain , 
and  was  a  Place  of  great  Trade  \  but  the 
Trade  is  now  remov'd  to  Manila. 

Negroes  IJland  lies  between  that  of  Panay  and  Negrjts* 
Sebu,  in  the  Latitude  of  nine  Degrees,  and 
is  about  too  Leagues  in  Compafs  :  It 
takes  its  Name  from  the  Blacks  who  princi¬ 
pally  inhabit  it,  and  relemble  thofe  of  Africk , 
as  ’tis  faid  but  it  is  molt  probable  they  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Blacks  of  the  Peninfula  on 
this  Side  Canges* 
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X th.  Thirty  Leagues  SouthWeft  of  /Mindanao  lies 

the  Ifland  of  Xolo,  govern'd  by  a  Prince  of  its 
own.  All  the  Ships  of  Borneo  touch  here. 
And  it  may  be  call’d  the  Mart  of  all  the  Moor* 
ijh  Kingdoms  in  the  Eaft  $  it  abounds  in  Rice, 
and  is  the  only  I  Hand  of  the  Philippines  that 
breeds  Elephants,  which  multiply  exceed! ng- 
A  mber-  lyt  *tjs  laid,  becaufe  the  Inhabitants  never  take 
greece.  them.  The  Sea  throws  up  abundance  of  Am- 
bergreece  on  the  Shore  here. 

There  area  multitude  of  other  little  Elands 
which  go  under  the  Name  of  the  Philippines 
but  thefe  are  reckoned  the  principal :  1  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  give  an  Account  of  torne  Elands 
lately  difcoveied,  which  lie  to  the  Eaftwar.d 
of  them. 

****&$*******##*&$*#*#****# 
CHAP.  XIII. 

Gives  an  account  of  fome  IJlands  lately  4ifc°Ve?  ^4 
call  d  the  New  Philippines. 

Nero  Phi-  npHere  have  lately  been  difcovered  fever?! 
rapines,  |  other  Elands  to  the  Eaft  ward  ;of  the 
Philippine ,  from  their  Neighbourhood  to  the 
former,  call’d  the  New  Philippines,  of  which 
Father  Clan  in  a  Letter  from  Manila  (inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  7 v an fati ions')  gives  the 
following  Account,  That  he  happening  to  be 
at  the  Town  of  Guivam  in  the  Eland  of  Sa¬ 
mar,  he  foupd  29  Palaos  or  Inhabitants  of 
certain  new  difcover’d  Elands,  who  were 
driven  thither  by  the  Eafterly  Winds  which 
blow  in  thefe  Seas  from  December  to  May. 
They  had  run  before  the  Wipd  for  Seventy 
Pays  together,  according  to  their  own  Re¬ 
lation,  without  being  able  tp  apy  Laud 
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till  they  came  in  the  fight  ef  the  Town  of 
Cuivam  :  They  were  thirty  five  Perfons,  and 
embark’d  in  two  Boats  with  their  Wives  and 
Children  when  they  firft  came  out,  but  feve- 
ral  perifh’d  by  the  Hardfhips  they  underwent 
in  the  Voyage  \  they  were  under  fuch  a  Con- 
flernation  when  a  Man  from  Guivam  attemp¬ 
ted  to  come  on  Board  them,  that  all  the  Peo. 
pie  Which  were  in  one  of  the  Veflels,  with 
their  Wives  and  Children,  jump’d  over  board ; 
however  they  were  at  length  perfuaded  to 
fleer  into  the  Harbour,  and  they  landed  the 
28th  of  December,  1696 *  they  eat  Coco-nuts 
and  Roots  which  were  brought  them  very 
freely,  but  would  not  touch  boil’d  Rice,  the 
common  Food  of  the  Afiatich.  Two  Women 
who  had  formerly  been  caft  a-fhoar  from  the 
fame  Iflands  were  their  Interpreters  j  they 
related  that  their  Country  confifted  of  32 
Iflands,  and  by  the  form  of  their  Veflels  and 
Sails  their  Country  feem’d  to  be  in  theNeigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Marianas  or  Ladrone  Iflands ; 
they  related  that  theirCountry  was  exceeding 
Populous,  and  that  all  the  Iflands  are  under 
the  Dominions  of  one  King,  who  keeps  his 
Court  in  the  Ifland  of  Lamar tc  :  The  Natives 
go  half  Naked,  and  the  Men  paint  and  {lain 
their  Bodies,  making  feveral  forts  of  Figures 
upon  them,  but  the  Women  and  Children 
are  not  painted  •,  the  Complexion  and  Shape 
of  their  Face  is  much  like  thole  of  the  Tawny 
Philippines  or  Malayes :  The  Men  wear  only 
a  Cloth  about  their  Loins  which  covers  their 
Thighs,  and  another  lofe  about  their  Bodies 
which  they  tye  before  There  is  little  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  the  Drel's  of  Men  and  Women, 
but  that  the  Cloth  which  the  Woman  weat 
hangs  a  little  lower  on  their  Knees  •,  their 
Vol.  I.  L  1 1  Language 
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Language  is  different  both  from  the  People  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Ladrone  JJlands ,  and 
tomes  neared  to  that  of  the  .drabs:  The  Wo¬ 
men  that  feem  mod  confiderable  amongd 
them,  wear  Necklaces,  Bracelets  and  Rings 
of  Tortoife-fhell  \  they  fubfided  themfelves 
all  the  time  they  were  at  Sea  with  the  Fifh 
they  catcht  in  a  kind  of  Wicker  Basket  with 
a  great  Mouth,  and  ending  in  a  Point,  which 
they  hail’d  after  them  •,  and  happen’d  to  be 
fupply’d  with  Rain  Water  to  drink  :  They 
have  no  Cows  or  Dogs  in  their  I  (lands, 
and  they  run  away  at  the  fight  of  the  one 
and  the  barking  of  the  other  }  neither  have 
they  any  Horles,  Deer,  Cats  or  any  Four- 
footed  Beads  whatever  }  or  any  Land  Fowls 
but  Hens,  which  they  breed  up,  and  never 
eat  their  Eggs :  They  were  fur’priz'd  at  the 
YVhitenefs  of  the  Europeans ,  having  never  feen 
any  People  of  this  Complexion,  as  they  were 
at  their  Manners. and  Cudoms  :  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  any  Religion,  nor  do 
they  ufe  any  fet  Meals,  but  eat  and  drink 
whenever  they  are  Hungry  or  Thirdy,  and 
then  but  fparingly.  They  Salute  any  Perfon 
by  taking  him  by  the  Hand  or  Foot}  or  gent¬ 
ly  droaking  his  Face :  Among  their  Tools, 
they  have  a  Saw  made  of  a  large  Shell  fharp- 
ned  with  a  Stone,  having  no  Iron  or  other 
Metals  in  their  Country  }  and  were  furpriz’d 
to  fee  the  many  Tools  us’d  in  building  a  Ship. 
1  here  Arms  areLaunces  or  Darts  headed  with 
Human  Bones  and  fharpned  :  They  feem  to 
be  a  People  of  much  Life  and  Courage,  but 
of  a  peaceful  Difpofition}  and  are  well  Pro¬ 
portioned,  but  not  of  a  large  Size. 

When  they  were  to  be  conduced  to  the 
Father  Miidonary,  who  from  the  Relpefl 

that 
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that  was  paid  him,  they  took  to  be  the 
Governor  of  the  Country  :  They  painted 
their  Bodies  Yellow,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  Compleat  Drefs,  and  fit  to  approach 
great  Perfons  in  •,  they  are  very  expert  in 
Diving,  and  fometimes  find  Pearls  in  the 
Shells  they  fetch  up,  but  throw  them  away  as 
of  no  real  Value. 

Another  Letter  we  meet  with  in  the  Phi - 
lofophical  Tranfattions,  concerning  theie 
Blands,  written  by  Father  Gobien  He  fays 
they  are  87  in  Number,  and  make  one  of  the 
fineft  Archipelago’s  of  the  Eaft  •,  that  they 
lie  from  the  Tropickof  Cancer  to  the  Equator, 
having  the  Ladrcne  or  Marianas  on  the  Eaft, 
and  the  old  Philippines  on  the  Weft  j  and  he 
gives  us  a  Map  of  them,  made  from  an  Ac¬ 
count  he  receiv’d  of  the  Natives. 

He  fays  the  People  are  of  a  peaceful  Dif-  A  fufther 
pofition,  and  never  do  Violence  to  one  ano%A^OUIlt 
ther,  that  Murder  or  Homicide  was  never  c^e*?V;W 
heard  of  amongft  them  •,  and  it  is  a  Proverb, 

That  one  Man  never  kills  another }  that  every 
Ifland  has  its  Governor  fubjed  to  the  King 
of  the  Country,  who  keeps  his  Court  in  the 
Ifland  of  Lamurec  or  Fain.  He  obferves,  that 
tho’  thefe  Ifland  have  never  been  heard  of 
till  of  late  Years,  yet  the  Natives  of  Samar 
have  long  fince  from  their  Mountains  difco- 
ver'd  thick  Smoaks  to  the  Eaftward,  where 
thefe  Iflands  are  fuppos’d  to  lie,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Time  when  thofe  Iflanders  fet  Eire  to 
the  Woods  to  clear  the  Ground. 

By  Father  Gobien  s  Map  of  thefe  Iflands,  pvefle&;- 
which  is  alfo  inferted  in  the  Philofopbicalo ns  on  the 
Tranf aft  tons ,  they  appear  to  lie  in  the  Eaft-  Account 
ern  Seas,  almoft  in  form  of  a  Crefceut,  or 
great  Arch  :  But  this  Map  feems  to  be  drawn 
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rather  by  the  ftrength  of  Imagination,  than 
any  certain  Difcoveries  that  can  be  depended 
on  *,  for  he  tells  us,  it  was  not  made  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  none  having  ever  failed  that  way  }  but 
fome  of  the  Iflanders  who  were  call:  afhoar  on 
the  Philippines,  rang’d  fome  little  Stones  upon 
a  Table  in  fuch  manner  as  thefe  Iflands  are; 
laid  down  in  his  Map  •,  but  as  he  has  made 
them  to  extend  from  two  Degrees  South  Lat» 
to  feventeen  North,  and  as  far  Eaft  andWeft, 
I  don’t  fee  how  it  is  poUible  illiterate  People, 
who  are  perfectly  Ignorant  of  the  Mathema- 
ticks  and  the  frame  of  the  Globe,  Ihou’d  be 
able  to  defcribe  the  Situation  of  them.  There 
is  this  further  Objection  againft  the  Account 
given  of  thefe  lflands,  that  in  fome  Inftances 
it  contradicts  it  felt :  For  we  are  told  in  one 
part  of  it,  that  thefe  Flanders  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  Seventy  Days  before  the  Wind,  when 
they  were  caft  a  Ihoar  on  the  Philippines  \ 
which  at  a  Hundred  Miles  a  Day  ( and  this  if 
but  moderate  failing  with  a  brisk  Gale)  muft 
make  them  feventy  Hundred  Miles  diftant 
from  the  Old  Philippines  ■,  and  yet  ’tis  faid  the 
People  of  the  Philippines  can  fee  the  Smoak  of 
their  Fires  from  their  Coafts  ,  from  whence* 
either  we  muft  conclude  that  thefelflands  are 
not  fo  far  from  the  Old  Philippine  i  as  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  or  that  thofe  People  have  a  much  better 
Eye-fight  than  the  Inhabitants  on  this  fide 
the  Globe }  not  that  I  wou’d  infer  from 
hence,  that  this  Relation  is  to  be  entirely 
dilcredited,  or  that  there  are  no  Lands  of 
lflands  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Philippines ; 
probably  there  are  many  that  are  not  ygt 
difcover  d,  or  will  be  fome  Hundred  Years 
hence  ;  but  1  think  the  Spaniards  have  been  a 
little  too  hafty  in  defcribing  their  Situation 
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and  Extent  before  they  have  ever  been  vifited 
by  any  one  Man  who  is  capable  of  giving  a 
Defcription  of  them* 

’  We  are  told  aifo  that  feme  of  the  People 
who  came  from  thefe  Eafternlilands  reported, 
that  one  of  them  was  inhabited  only  by  Wo¬ 
men  and  that  the  Men  of  the  Neighbouring 
Jflands  vifited  them  at  certain  times  for  the 
fake  of  Propagation,  and  brought  away  all 
the  Male  Children  when  they  return’d  *  but 
left  the  Females  with  their  Warlike  Mothers, 
yvho  conftitute  a  new  Nation  of  Amazons. 

Now  there  are  three  or  four  Circumftan- 
ces  which  frequently  make  me  fufpeft  the 
Veracity  of  new  Difcovprers,  and  thefe  are 
their  meeting  with  Giants,  lytonfters,  Cani- 
bals  and  Amazons  \  not  that  I  abfolutely 
rejeft  every  thing  of  this  nature,  but  moft  of 
our  Fabulous  Gentlemen  having  gone  in  the 
fame  Track  for  near  three  Thoufand  Years, 
jt  is  enough  to  make  a  wary  Man  be  upon  his 
Guard,  when  he  finds  a  Repetition  of  thefe 
Prodigies  in  Nature  :  As  where  one  fhould 
begin  a  Story  of  an  Apparition  with  an  Oxford 
Scholar,  a  Book  and  a  good  Fire  :  Or  a  Tale 
of  a  Perfon  bewitch’d  with  a  decrepid  old 
Woman, fuch  as  the  Saints  in  Scotland  hang  up 
every  year  to  this  Day  ;  fuch  threadbare  Cir- 
cumftances  will  naturally  give  fome  Ground 
to  fufpeft  thole  parts  of  a  Relation,  tho’  there 
is  no  Reafon  abfolutely  to  rejeft  pvery  other 
part  of  it :  For  thofe  who  attended  Magellan: 
in  his  Difcoveries,  it  feems,  talk’d  of  Giants 
and  Monfters  that  have  never  been  feen  fince, 
and  yet  they  trac’d  out  the  Way  thro’  the?*- 
afiik  Ocean ,  and  gave  a  very  juft  Account  of 
the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  at  their 
return  home :  We  mult  therefore,  confider  the 
‘  "a  “  v  ‘ '  '  ‘  ’’  Vl  1  “  1  Capacity, 
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Capacity,  the  Intereft,  the  Vanity  and  Pre* 
judices  of  the  Traveller  }  and  tho’  we  cannot 
believe  every  thing,  neither  are  we  to  reject 
every  thing,  but  make  ufe  of  the  Reafon  God 
has  given  us,  and  weigh  the  Probability  of 
every  Relation  till  we  can  arrive  at  a  greater 
Certainty:  Infallibility  is  not  to  be  expelled 
'*  any  where  but  at  Rome ,  and  fince  we  remain 
fo  much  in  the  dark  in  the  Hiftory  of  our  own 
Country,  Mathematical  Certainty,  ’tis  pre- 
lumed,  will  not  be  required  in  an  Account  of 
the  moft  diftant  Nations :  If  we  let  thefe 
things  in  the  beft  Light  they  are  capable  ofj 
and  make  fome  Improvements  on  thofe  who 
have  gone  before  us,  I  am  fatisfied  my  Coun¬ 
trymen,  remarkable  for  their  Humanity  and 
Good  Nature,  will  countenance  the  Under¬ 
taking- 

4*  4*  4*  4^  4*  4^4*  4*  4*  4* 4*4*  4*4* 4*4* 
CHAP.  XIV. 

Trents  of  the  If  and  of  Celebes,  or  Macaffar. 

Situation  *  S  1  O  the  Southward  of  the  Philippines  lies 
ot  Macaf-  the  0f  Celebes, or  Macaffar^y. tend- 

*ar'  ing  from  one  Degree  30  Minutes  North  Lat. 
to  five  Degrees  30  Minutes  South  •,  having  the 
great  Ifland  of  Borneo  on  the  Weft,  and  the 
Molucca's  on  the  Baft.  The  Length  of  it  from 
the  South  Weft  Point  to  the  North  Eaft  is  a- 
bout  five  Hundred  Miles,  and  in  the  broad- 
eft  part  of  it,  it  is  near  two  Hundred  Miles 
over.  The  South  part  of  the  Ifland  is  divided 
by  a  Bay  of  feven  or  eight  Leagues  wide, 
which  runs  forty  or  fifty  Leagues  up  into  the 
Country,  and  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Ifland 
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are  feveral  Bays  and  Harbours,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  fmall  Iflands  and  Shoals  :  Towards 
the  North  there  is  fome  High  Land  ,  but  on 
the  Eaft  the  Country  is  Low  and  Flat,  and 
Water’d  with  many  little  Rivulets. 

Thishland  is  divided  into  fix  Petty  King- Pr°vin- 
doms  or  Provinces,  the  Principal  whereof  are 
Celebes ,  on  the  North  Weft,  lying  under  the 
Equinoctial  \  and  M^ca/far,  which  takes  in  all 
the  South  part  of  the  Ifland  :  The  reft  of  the 
Provinces  were  ufually  under  the  Dominion 
of  one  of  thefe ;  whereupon  the  Ifland  fome- 
times  receive  its  Name  from  one,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  other. 

The  Air  is  hot  and  moift,  the  whole  Coun-  Air* 
try  lying  under  or  very  near  the  Line,  fubjeft 
to  great  Rains.  Itismoft  Healthful  during 
the  Northern  Monfons  *,  if  they  fail  of  blow¬ 
ing  their  accuftomed  Time,  which  is  very 
feldom,  the  Ifland  grows  flckly,  and  great 
numbers  of  People  are  fwept  away. 

They  have  Mines  of  Copper,Tin  and  Gold,  Mines, 
but  l  do  not  find  they  are  much  wrought  ^  the 
Gold  they  have  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Sands 
of  their  Rivers,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Hills, 
wafh’d  down  by  Torrents. 

In  their  Woods  they  have  Ebony,  Calam- Wooc*s' 
bac  and  Sanders,  and  feveral  forts  of  Wood 
proper  for  Dying  ;  and  no  Place,  ’tis  faid,  af¬ 
fords  larger  Bamboos,  fome  of  them  being 
four  or  five  Fathoms  long,  and  above  two 
Foot  diameter,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in 
Building  their  Houfes  and  Boats. 

TheirFruits  andFlowers  are  much  the  fame  Frirff*, 
with  thofe  in  the  Philippines ,  and  therefore  I 
fhall  not  tire  the  Reader  with  a  Repetition  of 
them,  only  mention  fome  of  the  Principal. 

They 
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They  have  Pepper  and  Sugar  of  their  own 
Growth,  as  well  as  Betel  and  Arek,  in  great 
plenty  *,  but  no  Nutmegs,  Mace  or  Cloves  ; 
however,  of  thefe  they  us’d  formerly  to  im¬ 
port  fuch  Quantities  from  the  Spice  lflands 
that  they  had  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe* 
and  fold  great  Quantities  to  Foreigners. 

Rice.  There  Rice  is  faid  to  be  better  than  in 
other  parts  of  India ,  it  not  being  overflow’d 
annually  as  in  other  Counti  ies,  but  wa¬ 
ter’d  from  Time  to  Time  by  the  Husband* 
men  as  occafion  requires  •,  and  from  the 
Goodnefs  of  their  Rice,  *tis  thought  the  Na¬ 
tives  are  of  a  ftronger  Conftitution  than  thofe 
of  Siam  or  other  parts  of  India. 

Cotton.  Their  Fruits  are  alfo  held  to  be  of  a  more 
delicious  Tafte  than  the  Fruits  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries  which  are  expos’d  to  Floods :  The  Plains 
here  are  cover’d  with  theCottonShrub  which 
bears  a  red  Flower,  and  when  the  Flower 
falls,  it  leaves  a  Head  about  as  big  as  a  Wal¬ 
nut,  from  whence  the  Cotton  is  drawn  •,  and 
that  which  comes  from  Alacajfar  is  accounted 
the  fineft  in  India. 

Opium.  Of  all  their  Plants,  Opium  is  what  they 
moft  admire  \  it  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  at 
the  bottom  of  Mountains,  or  in  Stony 
Ground :  The  Branches  afford  a  Liquor  which 
is  drawn  out  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
Palm  Wine,  and  being  flopp’d  up  clofe  in  a 
Pot, comes  to  a  Confiftency  \  when  they  make 
it  up  in  little  Pills :  They  often  diffolve  one 
of  thefe  Pills  in  Water  and  fprinkle  their 
Tobacco  with  it  \  and  thofe  who  are  us’d  to 
take  it  can  never  leave  it  off :  They  are  lull  d 
into  a  Pleafmg  Dream,  and  intoxicated  as 
with  Strong  Liquor  }  but  it  infenflbly  preys 
upon  their  Spirits  and  fhortens  their  Lives  ; 

They 
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They  will  take  the  Quantity  of  two  Pirn 
Heads  in  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco  when  they  enter 
into  a  Battle,  and  become  almoft  infenfible 
of  Wounds  or  Danger  till  the  Effea  of  it  is 

worn  of.  p  r  , 

The  Natives  of  this  Ifland  are  famous  for1  °J'tuns* 
the  Poyfons  they  compound  of  the  Venomous 
Drugs  and  Herbs  their  Country  produces  }  of 
which,  ’tis  Taid,  the  very  Touch  or  Smell  oc- 
Cafions  prefent  Death  :  They  dip  the  points 
of  their  Crices  or  Daggers  in  thefe  fatal 
Mixtures,  as  they  do  their  Darts  which  they 
blow  thro’  their  Hollow  Trunks  *,  and  thoT 
they  have  been  Poyion’d  twenty  Years  the 
ftrength  of  the  Poyfon  is  not  loft,  but  the 
ieaft  Wound  proves  Mortal  ;  and  fo  fuddenly 
does  the  Poyfon  operate  and  fieze  the  Vitals, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  certain  Criminal,  who 
by  way  of  Experiment,  was  wounded  in  the 
Toe  with  one  of  thefe  little  Poylon’d  Darts, 
who  dy’d  notwithftanding  two  European  Sur¬ 
geons  flood  ready  to  cut  off  the  Part  as  loon 
as  he  was  wounded. 

Some  of  thele  Poyfonous  Plants  are  fo  like 
Opium ,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  one 
from  the  other,  tho’  the  Cattle  have  chat  sa¬ 
gacity,  ’tis  obferved,  that  they  leldom  touch 
a  noxious  Herb  \  and  it  they  happen  to  tiead 
near  one,  fly  from  it,  as  if  they  knew  better 
than  Man  the  danger  of  approaching  them. 

Few  Countries  afford  larger  or  better  Cat-  Anura's* 
tie  than  Mac  afar,  and  fuch  Numbers  oi  large 
Monkies  and  Baboons  infeft  the  Ifland,  that  Monk-:* 
’tis  faid,  they  are  dangerous  to  1  ravelleis,  and 
a  Man  muff  be  very  well  arm’d  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  them.  Some  of  them  have 
no  Tail,  others  very  long  -,  fome  go  on  all 
Four,  and  others  Walk  upright  on  two  Feet, 
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like  Men,  never  ufing  their  Forefeet  but  as 
Hands.  The  white  are  as  big  as  an  EnglijbMaf- 
tiff  and  much  more  dangerous  than  the  black 
or  Straw  Coloured,  but  their  principalSpight, 
’tis  faid,  is  at  the  Women,  if  they  meet  with 
one  alone  they  will  call  their  Companions 
together,  and  if  they  are  not  prevented. 
Strangle  her  and  pull  her  in  a  thoufand 
Pieces. 

Thefe  Monkies  it  feems  are  Mahers  of  the 
For  efts,  and  by  keeping  in  Bodies  will  be  too 
hard  for  any  wildBeaft, Serpents  only  they  are 
afraid  of,  who  continually  make  War  upon 
them,N  and  will  purfue  the  Monkies  to  the 
very  Tops  of  Trees,  and  devour  them. 

In  fome  of  thefe  Apes, ’tis  faid,  is  found  the 
Bezoar  Stone,  which  is  much  better,  and 
confequently  dearer  than  thofe  found  inGoats. 

Elephants  there  are  none  bred  in  the IJland, but 
little  Horfes  they  have  abundance  for  riding, 
theNatives  ufe  no  other  Saddle  than  a  painted 
Cloth  without  any  Stirrups,  and  a  Cord  with 
a  Bit  made  of  Wood  ferves  them  for  a  Bri¬ 
dle  they  have  a  very  hardy  Hoof  and  never 
Shod  \  they  are  not  put  to  Drawing,  their 
Oxen  and  Buffaloes,  ferve  for  that  ufe. 

There  is  but  one  large  River  in  the 
IJland ,  which  runs  from  North  to  South,  in 
to  the  Bay  of  Macaffar,  in  about  the  fifth  De¬ 
gree  of  South  Latitude,  where  it  is  about  half 
a  League  broad,  and  wafhes  the  W  alls  of  Ada- 
caffar  City.  This  River  is  much  infeffed  with 
Crocodiles,  who  have  the  Boldnefs,  it’sfaicft 
to  Let  upon  a  Boat  of  People  fometimes,  but 
this  I  am  inclin’d  to  rank  with  another  Story 
they  tell  us  of  their  Mermaids,  which  I 
never  Law  any  Foundation  for.  The  Chan¬ 
nel  of  the  River  is  deep  enough  in  fome 
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Places  to  carry  the  largeft  VefTels,  but  the 
Depth  is  very  unequal,  fo  that  in  otherPlaces 
a  VelTel  of  fifty  Tuns  can  hardly  pafs  •,  but 
the  Dutch  are  in  PofTeUion  of  another  Port 
called  Jompadan  Four  or  Five  Leagues  to  the 
Southward,  which  is  as  commodious  a  Har¬ 
bour  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Seas  \  this 
was  the  firft  confiderable  Place  th eDuich  made 
themfelves  Mahers  of  in  the  Ifland  ;  and  here 
it  was  they  fell  upon  the  Tertugucfe  Fleet 
when  they  were  at  Peace  with  that  Nation, 
and  funk  and  feized  them  all ;  but  this  they 
could  not  effeft  till  they  had  fpirited  up  a 
Rebellion  againft  the  King  of  Macaffar^  who 
was  a  faft  Friend  to  the  Portuguefe  ,  and  when 
they  found  all  other  means  fail,  the  Dutch 
got  the  Advantage  of  the  King  by  poyfoning 
the  Waters  where  they  obferv’d  his  Soldiers 
went  to  Drink.  They  fet  Fire  alio  to  the 
RiceFields  which  were  juft  ready  forBarveft, 
and  burnt  all  his  Country  round  about  \  and 
having  by  Famine  compelfd  that  Place  to 
capitulate,  they  afterwards  block’d  up  the 
Capital  City  of  Macajfar ,  and  having  under¬ 
min’d  and  blown  up  great  part  of  the  Walls, 
they  compelled  the  King  to  Sign  a  Capitula¬ 
tion  to  let  them  enjoy  Jompandan,  and  all- 
the  Trade  of  the  Iftand,  and  to  expel  t he  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  Since  this,  in  the  Year  1669,  they 
compelled  the  King  to  furrender  the  Fortreis D' 
and  City  of  Macaffar  into  their  Hands,  - 
to  accept  of  fuch  Conditions  as  the 
of  Batavia  were  pleafed  to  imp^r 
particularly,  they  would  • 

have  any  Communic0  '  *rcb  op* 
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Produce  of  their  Country  thither,  for  which 
they  receiv’d  Spices  in  return,  and  with  thefe 
traded  with  the  Europeans  and  all  other  Na¬ 
tions  •,  fo  that  while  this  King  was  able  to 
make  Head  againft  the  Dutch ,  which  he  did 
for  many  Years,  the  Dutch  were  not  able 
to  Monopolize  the  Spice  Trade,  as  they  have 
done  fince.  The  Macajfarians  may  well  be 
laid  to  have  fought  theBattles  of th ^Europeans, 
and  particularly  of  the  Engl  i ft)  %  and ’tis  p-ty 
they  were  not  timely  aflihed  by  cur  Eaft  'In¬ 
dia  Company  •,  and  even  yet,  would  we  fend  out 
a  fmall  Detachment  to  a /lift  that  injured  Peo¬ 
ple  to  recover  their  Liberties,  we  might  foon 
recover  our  fhare  in  the  Spice  Trade.  No* 
is  there  a  Nation  in  India  but  would  gladh- 
ailift  the  Engliftftn  extirpating  their  Tyranni¬ 
cal  Dutch  Mailers,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
iuch  Cruelties,  fuch  Opprefiion  and  Trea¬ 
chery,  that  they  aie  avoided  and  detefled  by 
all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Eaft. 

To  proceed,  Macaffar  is  feated  on  the  Banks 
of  the  great  River  above  mention’d,  here  the 
Dutch  Company  have  a  hrong  Fort  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  numerous  Artillery,  and  a  Garrifon 
ofleven  or  eight  hundred  Men.  The  Streets 
of  the  Town  are  wide  and  neat,  but  net 
paved,  and  Trees  are  planted  on  each  Sid® 
of  them.  The  Palaces,  Mofques,  and  great 
Houfes  are  of  Stone,  but  the  Houfesofthe 
meaner  Sort,  of  Wood  of  various  Colours, 
which  make  them  look  very  beautiful,  but 
are  built  on  Pillars  like  thofe  of  Siam}  and 
the  Roofs  like  theirs  alfo  are  cover’d  with 
Palm  or  Coco- Leaves. 

Markets  There  are  Shops  along  the  Streets,  and 
large  Market  Places,  where  3  Market  is  held 

twice 
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.twice  in  twenty  four  Hours,  viz.,  in  the 
Morning  before  Sun-rife,  and  an  Hour  before 
Sun*  let,  where  only  Women  are  feen  *,  a  Man 
would  be  laugh’d  at  to  be  found  amongft  ’em : 
from  all  the  Villages  you  fee  the  young  Wen¬ 
ches  crouding  to  Market  with  Flelh,  Filh, 

Rice  and  Fowls”,  they  abftain  only  from  Pork, 
which  their  Religion  forbids. 

Upon  a  Computation  of  the  number  of  In¬ 
habitants  in  this  City  and  the  Neighbouring 
Villages,  feme  Years  ago,  they  amounted  to 
160,000  Men  able  to  bear  Arms  \  but  now 
are  not  half  that  Number,  many  of  them  ha- 
ving  forfaken  their  Country  fince  the  Butch 
deprived  them  of  their  Trade.  The  reft  of 
ne  Towns  and  Villages  were  once  equally 
populous,  but  are  now  many  of  them  de¬ 
ferred. 

The  People  of  Macaffar  have  excellent  Me.  Genius 
mories,  and  are  quick  of  Apprehenlion,  they  °f 
will  imitate  any  thing  they  fee,  and  would  PeoP,e» 
probable  become  good  Proficients  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences,  if  they  did  not  want  good  Ma¬ 
hers  to  improve  their  Talents- 

They  have  alfo  ftrong  robuft  Bodies,  are  Good  Bo: 
mighty  induftrious,  and  as  ready  to  undergo  dits  °f 
Fatigue  as  any  People  whatever  :  Nor  are  any  ^cn- 
People  more  addicted  to  Arms  and  hardy  En- 
terprizes,  inlomuch  that  they  may  be  look’d  and  good 
upon  as  almoft  the  only  Soldiers  on  the  other  Soldiers, 
fide  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  accordingly  are 
hired  into  the  Service  of  other  Princes  and 
States  on  that  Side,  as  the  Srvifs  are  in  this 
Part  of  the  World  :  Even  the  Europeans  fre¬ 
quently  employ  them  in  their  Service,  but 
have  fometimes  Buffer’d  by  trufting  them  too 
far-,  or  rather,  our  People  being  too  apt  to 
ufe  them  like  Slaves,  as  they  do  the  poor  Por- 
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tuffuefe  and  Muftees  in  their  Service  *,  this  is  a 
Treatment  which  the  Macajfarians  will  not 
bear,  and  never  fail  to  revenge  whenever  it 
is  attempted  by  our  little  unthinking  European 
Governors. 

Stature  1  he  People  of  Macajfar  are  of  a  moderate 
pVj1  Stature,  their  Complexions  Swarthy,  their 
^  "  Cheek-bones  hand  high,  and  their  Nofes  are 

generally  flat,  the  laft  is  efteem’d  a  Beauty, 
and  almoft  as  much  Pains  taken  to  make  them 
fo  in  their  Infancy,  as  to  make  the  China  La¬ 
dies  have  little  Feet. 

Hair.  They  have  Alining  Black  Hair,  which  is 
tied  up  and  cover  d  with  a  Turbant,  or  Cloth 
Turbants  wound  about  their  Pleads  when  they  are 
dreis’d,  but  at  other  times  they  wear  a  kind 
of  Hat  or  Cap  with  little  Brims. 

Infants.  They  continually  rub  and  fupple  the  Limbs 
of  their  Infants  with  Oil,  to  render  them  nim* 
ble  and  aftive  \  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one 
Reafon  there  is  hardly  ever  feen  a  Lame  or 
crooked  Perfon  among  them,  either  Man  or 
Woman. 

Educati-  Their  Male  Children  of  the  better  fort,  ’tis 
on-  Paid,  are  always  taken  from  their  Mothers  at 
fix  or  feven  Years  of  Age,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  lome  remote  Relation,  that  they 
may  not  be  too  much  indulged  and  effemina¬ 
ted  by  the  Careffes  of  the  Mother  •,  they  are 
Lent  to  School  to  their  Priefls,  who  teach 
them  to  Write  and  Read  and  caff  Accompt, 
and  the  Precepts  of  the  Alcoran  :  Their 
Characters  very  much  referable  the  Arabici, 
which  is  not  ftrange,  flnce  their  Anceftors, 
many  of  them,  were  Arabians . 

But  befides  theirBooks,  every  Child  is  bred 
up  to  fome  Handicraft  Trade  ^  they  are  alfo 
Taueht  feveral  Sports  and  Martial  Exercifes, 

if 
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if  they  are  of  Quality  ;  but  the  meaner  fort 
are  employ’d  in  Husbandry,  Fiihing,  and 
ordinary  Trades,  as  in  other  Places. 

.  ThisPeople  feem  to  be  infpir’d  with  juft  no-  Character 
tionsof  Honour  and  Friendlhip,and  there  are  ofthe 
Inftances  of  many  of  them  who  have  expofed  eoP^e* 
their  Lives  even  in  Defence  of  Foreigners  and 
Chriftians and  of  others  who  have  gene- 
roufly  relieved  and  maintained  People  in  Di- 
ftrels,  and  even  buffer’d  them  to  iliare  their 
Eftates.  They  retain’d  that  Love  of  Libertv 
that  they  were  the  laft  of  the  Indian  Nations 
that  were  enflav’d  by  the  Dutch,  which  did 
not  happen  neither  till  after  a  long  and  very 
expenfive  War,  wherein  almoft  the  whole 
Force  of  the  Hollanders  in  India  was  employ’d* 

It  rauft  be  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time 
that  no  People  are  more  fubject  to  Paffion  : 
but  it  is  foon  over,  and  they  will  condemn 
their  own  Rafhnefs  if  they  are  in  the  Wrong 

The  Women  are  remarkably  Chafi  and  re-  Women, 
lerv  d,  at  leaft  they  cannot  help  appearing  fo  • 
foi  the  leaft  Smile  or  Glance  on  any  but  their 
Husbands,  is  held  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  a 
Divorce  ;  Nor  dare  they  admit  of  a  Viftt  even 
from  a  Brother,  but  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Husband  :  And  the  Law  indemnifies  him  for 
killing  any  Man  he  fhall  find  alone  with  his 
Wife, or  on  whom  fhe  has  conferr’d  any  Mark 
of  her  Favour.  1 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  Man  keeps  as 
many  Wives  and  Concubines  as  hepleafes, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ignominious  than 
the  want  of  Children,  and  the  having  but  one 
Wife  :  The  Love  of  Women,  and  the  Defire 
of  Childien  is  Univerfal  j  and  according  to 
the  Number  of  Women  and  Children  theMan 
pofteftes,  his  Happinefs  is  rated. 


To 
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To  proceed,  tho’ the  Women  of  Fafhion 
generally  keep  clofe,  yet  upon  certain  Feftf- 
vals  they  are  luffered  to  come  abroad  and 
fpend  their  time  in  publick  Company,  in 
Dancing  and  other  Diverfions  us’d  in  the 
Country  •,  but  the  Men  do  not  mix  with 
them  as  in  this  part  of  the  World,  only  they 
have  the  Happinefs  to  fee  and  be  feen,  which 
makes  them  wait  for  thefe  good  times  with 
Impatience. 

Parents  ufually  Match  their  Children  in 
their  Infancy,  fometimes  foon  after  they  are 
born.  When  the  young  Fellow  is  arriv’d  to 
fixteen  or  feventeen,  and  has  gone  thro’  his 
Exerciles,  he  is  allow'd  to  wait  on  hisMiftrels, 
and  marries  loon  after  :  He  learns  to  Ride, 
to  draw  the  Bow,  difcharge  a  Fuzil,  handle 
his  Scymitar  and  Crice,  and  to  fhoot  thole 
little  Darts  already  mention’d  thro’  a  fmooth 
T runk  of  Ebony,  or  lome  luch  Wood  :  This 
Dart  is  pointed  with  the  Tooth  of  a  Sea  Fifh 
which  is  dip’d  in  Poyfon  •,  and  with  thele, 
’tis  faid,  they  will  hit  a  fmall  Mark  four- 
fcore  Yards. 

One  who  has  made  A  rms  his  Profeffion,  is 
fo  much  a  Gentleman  Soldier,  even  in  that 
part  of  the  World,  that  it  is  very  feldom  he 
will  fubmit  to  follow  Husbandry  or  any  mean 
Employment  afterwards. 

Diverfi-  Among  their  Diverfions  they  have  Games 
ons*  not  unlike  Drafts  and  Chefs  but  they  are 
prohibited  to  play  for  Money,  fo  that  they 
feldom  quarrel  on  thefe  Occafions  :  The  hy¬ 
ing  the  Paper  Kite  is  not  beneath  their  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  even  old  Men  are  taken  with  the 
Sport  and  Cock  fighting  is  a  great  Enter- 
tainment  with  them. 
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The  Girls  are  bred  up  to  Write  and  Read,  Girls 
and  in  all  kind  of  Houfew.ifery  }  they  learn  to  Houfe- 
Spin,  to  Sow,  to  Embroider  and  make  their 
own  and  the  Mens  Cloaths,  for  there  are  no 
Taylors  in  the  Country  any  more  than 
Cooks  and  therefore  they  learn  alfo  to 
drefs  fuch  Difhes  as  are  inufe  amongft  them, 
which  may  foon  be  done,  having  very  little 
variety  in  their  Diet. 

Their  ordinary  Food  is  Rice,  Herbs,  Roots,  Diet, 
Fifh  and  Fruit :  They  have  alfo  Beef, Kid  and 
Poultry,  which  being  boil’d  and  high  feafon’d 
with  Pepper  and  Spices,  is  cut  in  fmall  Pieces 
and  laid  by  their  Rice, and  this  ferves  to  relifh 
it }  but  Flelh  is  eaten  in  very  fmall  Quantities 
in  this  part  of  the  World  }  it  would  be  of  ill 
Confequence  to  eat  a  Belly-full  as  we  do 
here.  They  have  but  two  Meals,  one  at 
eight  or  nine  in  the  Morning,  and  the  other 
about  Sun-fet,  which  is  their  heartieft  Meal  i 
The  reft  of  the  Day  they  chew  Betel  and 
Arek,  or  take  Tobacco  with  a  mixture  of 
Opium:  Their  ufual  Drink  is  Water  or  Sher¬ 
bet  }  they  drink  alfo  Tea,  Coffee  and  Choco¬ 
late,  the  laft  of  which  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Philippines  furnifh  them  with  ;  and  they  have 
Palm  Wine,  ArackandSpirits  as  in  the  Neigh-  Liqu0f, 
bouring  Countries,  which  they  mix,  ’tis  faid, 
fometime  with  the  Sherbet,  tho’  their  Law 
forbids  it*  1 

They  eat  altogether  and  not  feperately,  like 
fome  other  Indian  Nations.  They  fit  crofs-  gjt  cw^ 
legg’d  on  the  Ground,  and  have  low  lacker’d  legg-’d/ 
Tables  on  which  their  Meat  is  fet,  in  Difhes 
or  Voyders  of  Silver,  Copper,  or  Wooden 
Ware}  no  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  or  Nap¬ 
kins  are  ufed,  but  they  take  up  the  Rice  with 
their  Hands,  and  making  it  up  hi  hard  Lumps 
Vox,.  1.  Nun  of 
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of  the  Bignels  of  an  Egg,  cram  it  into  their 
Mouths. 

The  better  Sort  of  People  are  clothed  in  a 
Ved,  which  reaches  down  to  their  Knees, 
and  is  often  of  brocaded  Silk,  or  fine  fcarlet 
Cloth  with  Gold  Plate  Buttons :  It  has  a  ftrait 
Sleeve  like  a  Wadcoat,  and  is  button’d  at  the 
Wrifl;  they  have  alfo  a  rich  Safh,  the  Ends 
whereof  hang  down  below  their  Knees.Their 
Crice  or  Dagger  they  wear  in  their  Safh,  as 
they  do  alio  their  Knife  and  Purfe.  The 
Cloaths  of  the  poor  People  are  made  of  Cot¬ 
ton  •,  none  of  them  wear  Stockings  or  Shoes, 
but  fometimes  the  Quality  put  on  a  kind  of 
Slippers  or  Sandals :  Their  Turbants  are  not 
dole  on  the  Crown  of  their  Heads,  like  the 
Turks,  but  are  only  a  Piece  of  Stuff  or  Linnen 
wrapp’d  about  their  Heads  of  any  Colour : 
They  ufually  dye  their  Nails  red,  and  their 
Teeth  either  red  or  black. 

The  Women  have  Shifts  of  fine  Muflin, 
which  reach  down  to  theirKnees  \  theSleeves 
are  firait  as  a  Waftcoat,  and  come  no  lower 
than  their  Elbows  ,  the  Neck  lo  narrow  and 
clos’d  that  their  Breads  are  not  feen  ,  they 
wear  alfo  a  kind  of  Drawers  or  Breeches  made 
of  Silk  or  Cotton,  which  fit  dole  upon  them, 
and  reach  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Leg, 
and  thofeof  Quality  have  the  Knees  richly^ 
embroidered  ;  for  they  make  their  Cloaths 
themfelves,  and  there  are  no  better  Work¬ 
women  to  be  found  :  Over  all  they  throw  a 
loofe  Linnen  Cloth,  or  a  Piece  of  ftrip'd  Muf¬ 
lin,  when  they  go  Abroad. 

They  have  no  other  Head-dreft  but  their 
Hair  tied  up  in  Roll  on  the  hinder  Part  of 
their  Head, with  fome  Curls  which  fall  grace¬ 
fully  on  their  Necks  •  they  perfume  theirHair 

and 
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and  oil  it,  which  makes  it  appear  Hill  blacker 
than  it  naturally  is,  and  gives  it  a  Glols.  The 
Men  wear  Jewels  in  their  Hair,  but  the  Wo¬ 
men  have  none  \  nor  have  they  any  other 
Ornaments  than  a  Gold  Chain  about  their 
Kecks. 

There  are  but  few  Slaves  in  the  Country,  Slaves, 
the  Laws  prohibiting  their  making  Slaves  of 
their  Brethren  of  the  fame  Faith,  which  is  one 
Reafon  this  People  are  more  aftive  and  indu- 
ftrious  than  other  Indians,  being  u fed  to  la¬ 
bour  and  do  their  Work  themfelves.  Howe¬ 
ver  their  great  Men  are  never  without  a  Train 
of  Vaffals  or  hired  Servants,  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  Publick  but  many  of  them  are  only 
hired  on  thole  Occafions,  and  may  be  had  on 
very  reafonable  Terms. 

Their  Houfes,  as  has  been  oblerv’d,  being 
built  with  Ebony  and  other  fine  Wood  of  va¬ 
rious  Colours,  thelnfide  is  polilh’d  and  kept 
rubb’d  every  Day,  which  makes  the  Wood 
look  more  beautiful  than  any  Wainfcot  \  they 
are  very  neat  alfo  in  their  Houles  in  other 
relpefts,  having  the  Matts  and  Carpets, 
which  they  fit  on,  clean’d  and  dulled  every 
Morning,  and  VelTels  on  purpofe  to  Ipit  in 
when  they  chew  their  Betel  or  take  Tobacco. 

They  have  not  much  furniture  intheirHoufes,  Furniture, 
it  feems }  for  belides  what  is  necedary  for 
the  Kitchen,  and  their  Carpets,  Cufhions,  Pil¬ 
lows  and  Couches  which  they  Sleep  on,  and 
the  little  Tables,  and  Voiders  they  Eat  off  j 
I  don’t  hear  any  other  mention'd. 

Both  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  Quality,  Grandees, 
when  they  go  abroad  have  a  Hated  Number 
of  Servants  to  attend  them  according  to  their 
Condition,  nor  will  they  ever  llir  out,  till 
they  have  procured  the  ufual  Number,  by 
N  p  n  2  hiring 
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hiring  or  borrowing  them  if  they  have  not 
Servants  of  their  own. 

At  their  Vifits  a  Carpet  and  Cufhion  is  al¬ 
ways  brought  for  the  Strangers  to  loll  upon, as 
Chairs  are  fet  in  this  part  of  the  World  -,and 
as  the  Chine fe  once  poffefs’d  thefe  Iflands,  they 
retain  many  of  their  Ceremonies, which  1  will 
not  tire  the  Reader  with  the  Repitirion  of, 
only  obferve,  that  their  Compliments  are 
preferib’d  them,  and  they  ufe  but  few  Words 
in  their  Salutations. 

The  Princes  in  this  Ifland  antiently  parcel¬ 
ed  out  fome  of  their  Lands  to  the  great  Lords, 
as  is  pra&ifed  in  feveral  Neighbouring  Coun¬ 
tries,  all  that  inhabit  fuch  a  Lordfhip  or  Di- 
ftri£l,  are  in  a  manner  Vaffalsor  Tenants  to 
thofe  who  poffefs  the  Lordfhips,and  the  Lord 
holds  of  the  Prince  thefe  Lands  by  certain 
Rents  and  Services,  and  particularly  to  attend 
the  King  in  his  Wars  with  a  certain  number  of 
Soldiers  at  his  own  Charges:  Nor  do  thefe 
Lords  ever  appear  at  Court,  or  in  any  Pub- 
lick  Place,  without  Fourfcore  or  a  Hundred 
of  their  Vaffals  and  Tenants  to  attend  them. 
Thefe  are  look’d  upon  as  the  Principal  Nobi¬ 
lity  of  the  Ifland,  and  take  Place  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Royal  Family.  There  are  two 
other  inferior  Orders  of  Nobility  or  Gentry, 
who  hold  their  Eftates  by  much  the  fame  Te¬ 
nure,  who  have  fmaller  Diftri&s,  or  perhaps 
a  particular  Village  only,  under  their  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  Chief  Wife  here  is  Enobled,  and  bears 
her  Husband’s  Title,  but  retains  her  own 
Name.  The  Children  alfo,  all  of  them,  in¬ 
herit  their  Father’s  Honour  \  fothat  theirNo- 
bility  are  frequently  as  poor  and  as  numerous 
‘  1  ’  as 
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as  \n  Germany  ^theEldeft  Son  going  away  with 
the  Bulk  of  the  Eftate. 

The  Government  is  Monarchical,  and  theGovern- 
Crown  Hereditary,  if  it  may  he  call’d  fo,mcnt* 
where  the  Eldeft  Brother  inherits  to  the  Ex- 
clufion  of  the  Children.  The  Reafon  where- 
br  is  faid  to  be,  that  the  Crown  may  never 
defcend  upon  the  Head  of  an  Infant  unable  to 
Govern  or  Protett  his  People.  But  tho’  the 
Prince  is  faid  to  be  abfolute,  1  perceive  great 
part  of  his  Power  is  transferr’d  to  his  Prime 
Minifter,  who  difpofes  almoft  of  all  Places  of 
Truft  in  the  Civil  Government,  firft  giving  a 
Lift  of  them  to  the  King, who  never  refufes  to 
confirm  them,  or  to  inquire  into  the  Quali¬ 
fications  of  fuch  Officers  :  The  Houfhold 
indeed  and  the  Revenues  the  King  looks  into 
himfelf,  and  Muftershis  Troops  twice  every 
Month  ;  but  as  to  the  Civil  Government,  it 
is  left  almoft  entirely  to  the  Prime  Minifter. 

The  Forces  of  the  King  of  Macajfar  in  timeporceS( 
ofPeace  maintain  themfelves,  having  nothing 
more  than  their  Cloaths,  Arms  and  Ammuni¬ 
tion  allow’d  them,  unlels  they  are  drawn  out 
into  a&ual  Service,  and  then  they  are  fubfift- 
ed  at  the  King’s  Charges ;  and  ’tis  faid,  in 
Lome  of  his  former  Wars,  he  has  brought 
twelve  thoufand  Horfe  and  fourfcore  thou- 
fand  Foot  into  the  Field,  of  which  his  Foot 
are  accounted  the  belt  in  India  ;  but  their 
Horles  are  fmall,  and  they  have  no  Saddles, 

Arms  or  Accoutrements  proper  for  that  Ser¬ 
vice:  Their  fmall  Arms  have  been  menti¬ 
on’d  already  they  carry  a  Shield  made  of 
light  Cane  cover'd  with  a  Buffalo’s  Hide  for 
their  Defence  :  As  for  their  Artillery,  the 
great  Guns  are  of  a  large  Bore,  but  their 
Powder  is  fo  weak  they  feldom  do  much 

Execu* 
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Execufion  with  them:  They  divide  their  A  r= 
mies  into  feveral  Regiments  and  Battalions^ 
and  thofe  again  into  Companies  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Men  e.'ch,  with  threeOfHcers  equivalent 
to  our  Captain,  Lieutenant  and  Enfign. 

No  Law-  I  ere  are  no  Lawyers,  Attornies,  or  Bay- 
7ers>  liffs  in  this  Country,  but  every  one  exhibits 
hk  Complaint  in  Perfon,  and  fpeedy  Juftice 
.  executed  as  in  other  Mahometan  Countries. 
Indeed  in  Criminal  Matters  they  are  fre- 
q.  ently  allow'd  to  do  themfelves  Jufice  \ 
■■  uoeve:  takes  a  Murderer,  Adulterer  or  Rob¬ 
ber  iu  the  Fad,  may  execute  him  himfelf  ; 
a^d ’tis.’jfaid  the  Highwaymen  in  this  Coun- 
«'•/  hardly  ever  murder  thofe  they  rob,  ex- 
,  •-in  their  own  Defence.  Houfe- breakers 
vafiy  break  in  here,  the  Houfes  being  fo 
(lightly  built  of  Wood  *,  but  furely  the  Story 
c  Charming  thofe  they  rob  was  carried 
thither  by  our  European  Miffionaries,  it  being 
fo  like  the  Tales  of  this  nature  among  the 
Vulgar  here:  By  repeating  fome  unintelligi¬ 
ble  Words,  or  touching  the  Party  with  a 
Wand,  the  Miffioners  tell  us,  the  People  who 
are  robb’d  will  lie  fill  with  their  Eyes  open, 
without  having  the  power  to  fpeak  or  ftir  ; 
and  fometimes  the  Charm  will  throw  themi 
into  a  Fit  of  Laughter,  which  will  continue 
for  feveral  Hours-  This  1  had  not  troubled 
my  Reader  with  the  Repetition  of,  but  to 
give  him  an  Opportunity  to  laugh  in  his 
turn  at  the  Fathers  who  Erft  make  and  then 
report  thefe  idle  Stories,  which  none  but  their 
own  credulous  Difciples  can  furely  be  ever 
impofed  upon  by- 

Marria-  The  Daughters  have  no  Portion  upon  their 
ges.  Marriage,  nor  any  thing  fettled  upon  them 
by  their  Husbandsjbutthe  Prefentsmade  them 

before 
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before  Marriage  :  The  Ceremony,  it  feems 
is  perform’d  by  a  Prieft  ;  after  which,  while 
all  the  Guefts  are  rejoycing  at  the  Wive’s  Fa¬ 
ther’s  for  three  Days,  the  New  married  Cou¬ 
ple  are  fhut  up  in  an  Apartment  by  them- 
felves,  having  only  a  Servant  to  bring  them 
what  they  want ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  three 
Days  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  come  out  of 
their  Apartment  and  receive  the  Congratula¬ 
tions  of  their  Friends :  After  which  the  Bride¬ 
groom  carries  his  Bride  to  his  own  Houfe 
where  fhe  immediately  applies  her  felf  to 
Houfewifery  and  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Family 
the  Ladies  here  not  being  indulged  in  that  la¬ 
zy  way  they  are  in  moft  other  Eaftern  Na¬ 
tions.  If  the  Woman  furvives  her  Husband 
and  has  no  Children,  ilie  retains  one  half  of 
the  Prefents  which  were  made  her,  and  the 
other  goes  to  the  Father  or  Mother  of  her 
Husband  :  If  fhe  has  Children  Ihe  keeps  the 
whole,  and  has  the  Difpofal  of  the  Children 
as  Ihe  fees  fit  *,  unlefs  ihe  marries  again,  and  jnhPri 
then  ihe  has  but  a  third  Part  of  the  Jewels,  tances, 
&c.  Where  the  Parents  die  without  difpofing 
of  their  Effe&s,  they  are  divided  among  the 
Sons  ;  and  if  no  Sons,  among  the  Daughters  \ 
but  they  never  lhare  the  Inheritance  with  the 
Brothers,  only  they  are  maintain’d  by  them 
till  they  marry  :  Thofe  Slaves  they  have  are 
divided  and  difpos’d  of  as  other  Goods,  up¬ 
on  the  deceafe  of  their  Mafter  ;  and  where 
there  are  VafTals  or  Villains  belonging  to  an 
Eftate  they  delcend  with  the  inheritance.- 
A  Man  has  no  more  to  do  if  he  defires  to 
be  Divorc’d,  but  to  repair  to  the  Prieft  and  Divorce, 
acquaint  him  with  the  Cale  }  and  if  there 
be  the  leaft  colour  to  fufpeft  the  Woman  of 
Levity,  or  but  an  unguarded  Conduft,  it  is 

never 
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never  deny’d  ;  and  the  Divorce  is  pronoune  d  by  the 
Secular  Judge,  who  fettles  the  Conditions  of  it,  after 
which  either  Party  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Their  Concubines  occafioning  all  the  Uneafinefs  be¬ 
tween  the  Men  and  their  Wives  •  Perfons  of  Quality 
generally  infift  upon  their  heing  kept  in  an  Apartment 
diftindt  from  the  Houle  ;  and  fuch  a  Spirit  are  the 
Matajfarian  Ladies  of,  that  there  are  Inftances  of  the 
Wife’s  dabbing  the  beloved  Concubine  to  the  Heart  in 
the  Husband’s  Arms. 

Their  Ceremonies  on  their  F urifications  and  Circum- 
cifion  of  their  Children,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  other 
Mahometan  Countries,  and  are  therefore  omitted  here. 
As  to  their  Funerals,  the  meaneft  Perfcns  make  feme 
Preparation,  and  lay  up  Money  to  defray  the  Expence 
of  them  while  they  are  in  full  Health  ;  and  they  are  in 
nothing  more  prof  ule  and  lavifh  than  in  their  Funeials  0 
When  any  dangerous  Symptoms  appear  in  their  Sicknefs, 
they  apply  no  more  to  the  rhyfician,  but  fend  for  their 
Priefts,  who  have  recourfe  to  Prayers  and  Exorcifms, 
attributing  the  Difeafe  to  the  Practices  of  feme  Evil 
Spirit :  They  write  alfo  the  Names  of  God  and  Mahomet 
on  little  Scrolls  of  Paper,  and  hang  them  about  the 
Patient’s  Neck  ;  and  if  thefe  have  no  Effect,  they  proceed 
to  prepare  him  for  his  Diffolution. 

The  Perfon  being  dead,  his  Corpfe  is  wafh  d  and  per¬ 
fum’d,  and  cloath’d  in  a  White  Robe  with  a  Turbant.on 
his  Head,  and  fet  in  a  Chamber  hung  with  White,  which 
is  conffantly  perfum’d  with  Incenfe  and  Aromatick 
Gums:  He  is  carry’d  on  a  Couch  or  Palanquin  to  the 
Burying  Place  by  his  Slaves,  and  followed  by  the  Priefts, 
Perfumes  and  Incenfe  being  burnt  all  the  way  they 
pals  :  The  Corpfe  is  interr’d  without  a  Cofhn,  and 
Cover’d  only  with  the  Plank  on  which  it  lay,  and  the 
Earth  thrown  in  upon  it.  A  Tomb  is  afterwatds 
erected,  fuitable  to  the  Quality  of  the  Deceafed, 
adorn’d  with  Flowers  ;  and  Perfumes  burnt  for  forty 
Days:  After  which  a  noble  Entertainment  isprepard 
for  thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  laft  Divoirs  to  the  De¬ 
ceafed. 
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